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Tw 1859 Mi. W. &. Pritchard, ILB.M. Consul in Tyji, 
son of the Rev. George Pritchad, formerly of 'Taluti, 
arived in England with a document pmporting to be 
the cession of Tu or rather Viti—to the Queen of 
Gicat Britain, ‘The cession had been made by Cakoban 
(—Thakombau), the principal chief of Bau and king 
of the whole pioup, and with the consent of the lead. 
ing chiefs. ‘The importance of accepting the proffored 
sovercignty was insisted upon by partics cypable of 
taking a comprehensive vigw of the question Tho T.c- 
gislative Assembly of New South Wales, on the motion 
of Mx. M‘Arthm, voted an addi sss to the Queen in sip 
pout of this proposal, Captain ‘Towns, a patriotic citizen 
of Sydney, fully impressed, hhe many of his county- 
men, with the importanca,of acquiring the islands, go- 
nervously offered a chegite for the whole Tijian debt, m 
arder to remove at least one of the posable obstades 
in the way of the cession. Nor is it any secrel that the 
oecnpation of the islands has been 1ecommendcd by 
Captains Fiemantle, Denham, Trskine, and Loring; and 
Admiala Washington® and Sir Edward Belcher; in 
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fact, “by all naval mon who kuew anything about the 
subject, Men high m office were equally favomably m 
clined towards the cession. IIowever, before coming to 
any definite’ decision, the Govemmont Actermined to 
obtam ‘moie ample infoufation than was at hand, and 
carly m 1860 I was ashed to join a “ Mission to Viti” 
dispatched for that purpose - . 

Whilst in Fiji, I was intluted to write a series of 
letters on the country, 1ts people, and productions, to 
the ‘Atheneum,’ which that journal “did mo the honour 
to pubhsh, and which, whole or in part, found theii 
way into several other home and colonial papers, were 
translated into German and French, and altogether ob 
tained a cixculation for which then original placo of 
publication alone can account, On my return to Lon- 
don I was wged to make additions to this sciies, and T 
acceded to this wish by biinging the subject before the 
Royal Geogiaphical Socicty, and wiiting papers for the 
‘Gardeners’ Chrouicle’ and Galton’s well-known ‘Va 
cation Towusts and Notes of Thavel.’ Buta good deal 
of matter remained still unpublished, which, together 
with the pith of all I have previously made known, will 
‘be found m the following prges.- 

Tn order that the publig mpy have the means of form- 
ing a correct judgment on thé Fijian question, I have 
reprinted in tho Appendix Coloticl Smythe’s Official 
Report, at vauance as it is with all that has been 
written on the islands. My impression of Fiji and its 
inhabitants was most favourable, and I am convinecd 
that, under judicious management, the country would 
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become a flounshing colony,- an opinion shared by 
alniost all who have visited the group, ax was again 
proved at a crowded mectiag at the Geographical So- 
city when the subject was dissussed, 

Desnous vf collecting as many productions of the 
comntiy as posstble, T neglected to investigate several 
subjects which foll not within my signed proyinee Tt 
was only afte: the publication of Colonel Smytho’s ‘Re- 
port,’ that I became aware of the full importance of my 
neglect. For instance, 1t would have been very impoitant 
to know how many thousand aces of land had passed. 
out of the hands of the natives As a gteal many islands 
and vast tracts of country have aheady been purchased 
by British subjects, statistics on these points would pro- 
bably have materially mfluenced the decision of Tea 
Majesty s Government with respect to the acceptance of 
the cession. 

Amongst othor things T buough, home a comprehen. 
sive collection of plants, which, together with those 
already in this country, chiefly accumulated by Gove 
ment oxpeditions, funish ample materials for a Flo 
of Tiji, a Floia Vitiensis, I expended a good deal of 
my own money m o1de te make these collections as 
complete as possible, and avas "th hopes that the Govein- 
ment would sco fiv te agsisy me im publishing such a 
work, ospecially as my repoit on the 1esowecs and ye-" 
gelablo productions of the islands had been jnosented 
to both Ifonses of Parhament by command of Ler 
Majesty, and the nature and possible value of the pro 
jected publication must have become evident. — lis 
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Grace the Duke of Newcastle, ever 1cady to advance 
science, fully sharing these hopes, made an application 
to the Ticasmy to that effect, but was “very sony to 
inform me that his applieatioy had been unsuccessful.” 
Thinking what had been collected with, 80 much ex- 
pense, under great difficultics,and m a country only 
partially reclaimed from éafaibalism, was also worth 
making known, I1esolved to mem the risk of publish- 
ing the wok at my own cost. l¢*will consist of 400 
pages of lettcr-press (quarto), and 100 colomed plates, 
all representing objects hitherto unknown to science, 
and drawn by the skalful penal of Mi. Fitch Tho 
wouk will take about three years to buing out, and its 
publication will commence mmmediatcly. 

All the native umes awe spelt uccoding to the sys 
tem of orthogiaphy laid down in Tazelwood’s ‘ Fijian 
Dictionary’ (London: Titibner and Co ), and wherever 
any deviation should be discovered, it may be regarded 
asa mistake of mine, unless paticulaaly noticed. No- 
thing but endless confusion will be the result if overy 
nation is allowed to wiite Fijian names according to its 
own. orthogiaphy. For the illustiations of my present 
work I am indebted tq Ms Smythe, Dr, Macdonald, 
and Cantam Denham, to “wham T heg to tender my best 
thanks, as well as to those fliefids who, sinco my dc 
patwe from Fiji, have kept me suppled with the 
latest intelligence from that gioup. 


Brrraonp Surman, 
London, September 80, 1862. 
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ACCOUNT OF A GOVERNMENT MISSION TO TIT 
VITIAN OR FISIAN ISLANDS, 


CILTAPTER I, 


DEPARTURE FROM TNGLAND ARRIVAL AT SYDNEY —-VOYAGH TO TJI~~ 
ur ‘JON WESLEY —-1UM PIICAIRNDRS AT NORLOIK ISLAND 11161 
GLIMPSE OF FIUI—-LAKUBA—-THH LONGURSI.—VISIL TO A MISSION 
SLA LON—-TiINS) BOLANICay LaCtamON—ninis 10 Voll v2018 nae 
ALIVE CMUROI BAI K-CLOLI MANUYACIURY LOMB OF A CICILY --MIB~ 
BIONARY TIFY —-DEPARIURD PROM TAs. 

Tlavine left Southampton on tho 12th of February, 1860, 

by the oyorland mail, and having touched at Mauntius, 

King George's Sound, and Melbourne, I arrived at Syd- 

ney on the 16th of April, where I was to join Colonel 

Smythe, R.A.,—who had gone oft. by tho previous mail, 

-—and proceed with him in he: Majesty’s ship ‘ Cordelia,’ 

it was supposed, to Fiji. * ‘he first news head was, that 

a war had broken out in New Zeuland, in consequence 

, ’ %, : 

of which all available naval force had been dispatched 

to the scene of action, This altexed om plans consides- 

ably, Colonel Smythe, thiikmg that the outbreak of 


native discontent would be only of shout duration, and 
14 
B 
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that after its termination he should still be able to ob- 
tain a Goveinment vessel for Fyyi, resolved to pidceed 
by the mail steamer to New Zealand. Ile came on 
board the ‘Bonares’ to communicate this resolution to 
me, but I, havmg made an attempt fo find him on 
shore, was absent, and us his steamer left sopn afte: the 
Enghsh mail had been transfered, 1 did not mect with 
him until three months afterwards, 

Su William Denison, to whowi I had letters fiom the 
home Goveinment, advised me either to go to New 
Zealand and wait there for an opportunity, 01 else di- 
yect to Fyi, m the missionary vessel ‘John Wesley,’ 
about to sail that day Wishing to economize my tame 
as much as possible, I prefered-the latter, In com 
municating with the Rev John Eggleston, General Se- 
erctary of the Wesleyan Mission, that gentleman kindly’ 
postponed the departwe of thei vessel a few days, in 
cider to afford me time for making the necessary pre 
parations for futme exflorations, Tle supplicd me he- 
sides with’ letters of introduction to residents in the 
Fijian islands, books, and a hist of articles used as barter, 
all of which proved highly acceptable. In reply to Sir 
William Denison’s asking for a passage fo. me and my 
assistant, My. Ja¢ob Storck, Mr Eggleston cheerfully 
granted a fiee passage to both of us, at the same time 
1eminding the Gove1no1-General that the Wesleyans as 
a body felt under obligations to the Government fo1 so 
fiequently allowmg their vessels to assist thei mis 
sionaries in the Pacific Ocean, rendering them timely 
aid, and supplying them with medicines, and bringing 
them home when ill. With the assistance of Mr. Charles 
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Moore, Director of the Botanic Gardens at Sydnoy, T 
was enabled to complete all my aangcements without 
loss of time. When embarking, I had accumulated a 
whole cart load of luggage,acontaining none save the 
most necessary Things, and smveyed by me with a heavy 
heart wher. thinkmg of tlfe difficulty of transporting 
them from island to island ‘None save those who have 
expeiienced it, can have any conception of travelling in 
counties where no money 1s current, and all is paid for 
in kind. Tow easy is moving about when one can 
cairy a whole year’s travelling expenses in the waistcoat 
pocket! But think of people neve: doing a thing for 
you unless you have counted out, or measured off, the 
requisite number or amount of your stock in trade. 

All being .cady and the wind fair, I left Sydney TTar- 
bour on T'viday, April 20, 1860, on boad the ‘John 
Wesley,’ Captain Bikenshaw ‘hero were, m ull, six 
passengors,—Captain Wilson, fiom Sydney, about to look 
after his cocoanut oil ostablishment at Somosomo; 
Mr and Mrs, Tanison, a missionmy and his wifo, fo1 
Fiji, Ma, Storck and myself, and a Fijian native teacher, 
who had come to Sydney with the view of mocceding 
to England, but who, after reaching New South Wales, 
had become so home-sick, thaé h8 was’obhged to 1ctun 
to his native county Though having been only a few 
thousand miles, he would bo regaided as a nughty tia- 
veller on his retwin, and doubtless looked upon himself 
as such. For, as the Itahan would wish * to see Naples, 
and die,” or the Spaniaad declares that— 


* E] quo no ha vista Sovilla 
No ha vista mai willa’ — 
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go the South-Sea Tslandeis would say, “Let me behold 
Sydney, and go home again.” ° 

No one should spetk ill of the bridge that canies him 
over, or look a giftahcise uv tho mouth; but T have been 
so frequently asked about the ‘J ohn AVesley, that I 
may be exculpated when saying a fow words about the 
vessel as she appeaed tome. ‘Lhe ‘John Wesley’ was 
launched in 1846, having been built by Messis. White 
and Sons, of Cowes, and being® paid for ‘by charitable 
contiibutions, I have read high eulogiums on her, but 
anybody who has sailed in her will not be inclines 
to endose them. It has never been my misfoitune 
to be on bod a vessel behaving woise than she did. 
She 1s about thiity feet too short, and never casy, lot 
the wind he ever sa favamahle and the sea as smooth 
asapond Ina shght gale the pitching is awful, and 
the rolling teurfic, We were ofien watching and won- 
dering what would be hei next move after all these 
had been gomg on foi favhile, when perhaps sho would 
shake hei udder so violently that one almost feared it 
must come out. In consequence of her constant, un- 
easmess, the wear and tear m 1opes and spars is con- 
siderable, and the annual expendituic must be much 
greater than might, b® éxpected fiom a vessel of her 
size, Nearly every morning there was something gone, 
and we used to chaff the captain about the superior be- 
haviour of his ciaft; but he, like a tiue sailor, would 
defend her though thick and thin. In i1ough weather 
she had, besides, the bad quality of leaking; and, as 
some of the cocoa-nut oil carried in her on a former 
occasion had oozed out of the tanks and casks and 
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become rancid, the stench was quite oveipowering 
It requires a peculiar constitution not to become sca- 
sick on board, and this is perhay% the most scious m- 
convemence that the missienaues and thew famihes 
suffer when going backwards and forwards in. hei to the 
Colonies, orfrom island to tsland, When we left Syd- 
ney [Iarbour, I observed sevéral of our men in unfwl 
ing sails, sea-sick, a sight I nover before beheld; and 
Mr and Mrs. TIauison ‘vere 11 ding neaily the whole 
passage. Nor is she, with all these drawbacks, a fast or 
a good sailer, We were twenty thice days from Sydney 
to Fuji, a distance of 1,735 miles, and T believe that may 
be considered a fair average passage, The crew was an 
oxticmely mongicl scl, Theie were men of all coloms, 
couutiics, aud rchgions. black Aficans, copper-coloucd 
Chilians, and white Englishmen; Jcathens, Mahome- 
tans, Roman Cathohes, and Protestants, J expressed 
my suprise that ma vessel belonging to a religious 
society there should bo so mixed a ship's company ; but 
the Captain thonght it iather an advantage than other- 
wise, oflermg, as it did, a field for missionary labows 
duimg the voyago Indeed, when not suflering fiom 
sea-sickness, My, Tlariison made some attempts in that 
direction. m8 oe 

We endeavowed to make Novfolk Island, but could 
not fetch it within about one hurdicd miles I should 
have liked to look at that chamme spot, which, no 
longer a convict station, as in days of yore, has lately 
been given by the Government to the Pitcairmneis, those 
much petted descendants of § Bou ity’ mutincers and ‘In 
hitian women,—because thew own little island began 
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to be too small foi the growing community, The Pit- 
caiimeis landed on the 8th of June, 1856, frorh the 
‘Moiayshire,’ a vesse? belonging 1o M1, Dunbar, of Lon- 
don, commanded by Mi. Joseph Mathers, and under 
the agency of Acting Licutenant G. AV. Gregouie, of 
he Majesty’s ship ‘Jymo.’ * They numbered in all 194 
souls, one of whom died*soon after landing ; the rest 
comprising 40 men, 47 women, 54 boys, and 52 guls. 
Almost an entire week was enfployed in disembarking 
all the seventy yeas’ gathering of chattels, including 
almost every moveable article, even to the “gun” and 
“anvil” of the ‘Bounty. On landing they were 
giccted idividually by the commissaiiat officer and 
Captain Denham, of he Majesty’s ship ‘ ITerald,’ who 
happened to be theic, and then conducted to their com- 
fortably prepared quaiters, until they should be able to 
make thew own selection fiom the commodious dwell- 
ings erected for them. D1. Macdonald instiucted the 
islanders essentially in ‘the resources of the ample dis 
pensary at their usc, whilst the aitificers of the ‘TIeald’ 
mnparted to them the uses of a variety of tools,and 
implements, comprising the wind and water mills; in- 
deed, everything was done to make them comfortakle. 
The first provident stp+for futme provision was taken 
by pluntiug their favourite swect-potatu, aud, pending 
harvest time, which they gave Six months 10 come about, 
the ‘Ilerald’ left the newly-tuansferred community pro- 
vided with 45,000 lbs. of biscuit, flour, maize, and 2ice, 
with groceries in proportion, and abundance of milk at 
their hands; wlulst their live stock consisted of 1800 
sheep, 4380 cattle, 22 horses, 10 swine in sties, 16 do- 
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mestic fowls, and a quantity of wild mgs and fowls 
Even 16,0001bs of hay and 5000 of straw were left 
thom; and, lest thar fust cop ghould be late or fall 
short, a list of additional supphes was sent to the Go- 
vernor-Genexal * According to all accounts the Pit- 
callers do NOU display theyselves to advautage in their 
new home,'and most visitors, are anything but pleased 
with them As might have been expected, the nume: 
rous presents given and sent to them have had a bad 
effect, making them accomplished beggars, who state 
their case m such a way as will most 1cadily mduce the 
hearer to give them some present o1 influence others 
to do so. ‘They are besides said io be an indolent sct, 
who, rather than fetch {uel fiom the woods, will bin 
the floois, doors, and window-fiames of the fine buildings 
erected by the convicts, and genciously placed by Go« 
veinment at their disposal If 1eport bo true, Sir Wil- 
liam Denison, on his visit to the island, gave them a 
severe and well-deserved lecture 6n this head. several 
of thom are said to have alicady returned to Pitcairn 
Tslgnd, where they seem to haye felt more comfortable, 
though cramped for space, and a fow are sud to have 
embarked in whaling operations Tet us hope that the 
whole community, about whighaso much truth ond fic- 
tion has been written, may gradually be led to habits of 
industiy, and learn to rely-moie upon its own resources 
than the charitable contributions of othes 

On the 10th of May we got the tande wind, and on 
Saturday the 12th, about eight o'clock in the moining, 
caught the first glimpse of Fiji We hed left Sydney 

* Seve Captam Denham im ‘ lydiographic Notico, n & 
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on the 20th of April, and had thus been twenty-three 
days on the passage, four of which we had strong gales 
and were compelled ,to heave to. We bantered the 
Captain a good deal about the long passage, and as- 
cribed it all to his having loft on a Friday, at the same 
time accumulating instances where depaitures on that 
unlucky day had been follpwed by as disastrous conse- 
quences as when thirteen sit down to table. But he 
thought it high time that such.vestiges of supcistition 
should be 100ted up, and said there was no move in 
them than in the Flying Dutchman, On the following 
day we weie off Lakcba (Lakemba), It being Sunday, 
Captam Birkenshaw would not give offence by sending 
a boat on shore on the Sabbath, I suggested that we 
might all go to chmch as soon as landed, but he main- 
tained that it was as much as his place was worth to 
entertain such an idea; so we had the mortification 
of stopping another day on board, and sail backwards 
and forwards between the islands of Lakeba and Olorua, 
T enjoyed much th fine sight that thus was offered. 
The sky was clear and bright, and a number of little 
islands and islets were rising from the blue sea, the 
waves breaking on their rocky shores, or forming curly 
crests on the long ieqfs,that encicle many of them. 
They were all more or lesy elevated, and covered with 
vegetation, here with’ patclres-of giass or biake and 
other hard-leaved ferns, there with biushwood or larger 
trees; the presence of countless saicw-pines and irov- 
wood (Casuarina) trees imparting to them their peculiar 
Polynesian character. Well may it be said, that the 
graceful waying Lon-wood beas on its very face the 
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proof of its being at home in a country and in situations 
continually agitated by the tiade winds, Any other 
tree would become stunted and yunsightly undey such 
circumstances, whilst the iion-wood 1s 1endered only 
moze graceful by them. : 

The next morning we enjleayoured to effect a landing, 
no casy task, as the sca was ,unning 1ather high, and we 
had’ to scarch amidst a heavy swf for a channel through 
the recf encircling Lekcba and on which Colonel 
Smythe’s vessel, the ‘ Pegasus,’ struck, when paying a 
visit a few months afterwaids T have often admired the 
grandeur of the South Sea reef, when the water bicaks 
with all its force on that mighty fabric of coal and 
volcanic rock; and wondered why such a giand sight 
as not as yet been immortalized by some great painter 
in search of a fitting subject for his brush. Jt is ecr- 
teinly oveipowernng to sit dawn, before Niagara, and 
watch the mighty masses of water sleydily poming into 
a gigantic basin. Impossible, one thinks, that such tuns 
and tuns can be discharged without the supply becom 
ing exhausted. Novertheless thee is no ababemont 
As the sun iises ut shines upon tho foaming minss, and 
its Jast ays kiss the same spectacle, Like etcrmty, 1 19 
endless; and our thoughts, ta<qn capjive as we gavo and 
gaze on the massive volumes, ae wandering towmds 
those realms whence no taveller has retuned, ke 
sight ofa gicat South Sea rectis something equally grand, 
but produces a rather difforont effect. Besides bemg 
influenced by wind and. tides, the sm{f assumes almost 
every moment a different aspect. Now it is little moe 
than a long line of silent 1ipplos, now it 1s Jashed inte 
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wild spray to gieat height, speaking in hollow roars, and 
showing a vauicty of tints which the pen must cvor de- 
spa of depicting, So fa fiom becomug absorbed in 
thought at such a sight, as at the monotonous grandeur 
of Niagara, one longs to sti, to push on§ to become ac- 
tive like the neve. resting clement. 

Though we got a gcod wetting, and might have been 
swamped had it not been for the skilful steing of om 
mate, we landed m safety. As soon as the boat was 
near shore fifty 01 sixty natives plunged imto the water 
to cay us on thei backs to the beach, when we shook 
hands with Mi. Fletchei, one of the Wesleyan mission- 
arics stationed here. ‘The natives were nearly all fine 
stiapping fellows, soms3 of them quite six fect high, and 
all Funan, with the exception of a couple of Tonguese 
or Tonga men, inhabitants of a neighboming group of 
islands, Onc of the litter was Chailes, the son of the 
Tonguese chief, Maafu, a mghty man m Polynesian 
annals, and the source of much trouble, both in Tonga 
and Tyi, When most people read of “natives” they 
imagine them to be types of unsightliness, if not down- 
1ight ugliness; of many races, not Caucasian, that may 
in some measuie be tiuc, but whoever gocs to the 
South Seas will have yeagon to change his opmion en- 
tirely. Some of these islanders aie really very hand- 
some, both in figme ard face; -and all entitled to prp- 
nounce an opinion on the subject have agiced that there 
are few spots in the woild where one sees so many hand- 
some people togethei as in Tonga, I have never been 
in Circassia, and can therefore not speak fiom personal 
expelience; but, if whvt one reads be correct, Tonga may 
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faiily bo classed with the Tyiol and Cirenssia, for its 
male population. T do not include the females, because, 
according to our tasto, the womex of Tonga, hke those 
of the Tyrol, are too masculine and robust to please ou 
conceptions of*feminine beauty, When T looked at these 
Tonguese, with their fine athletic body, symmetaical, 
handsome faces, aud rich dusk lew, T could not refiain 
from thinking what caricatures civilization has made us. 
The gait of such a mar is something to wonder at, and 
sculptors would find him a fine subject for study, Tle 
they might obtain models almost approaching thew 
notions of idcal perfection, instead of copying, as they 
now too often aic compelled, the body of a life-guards- 
man, the head of a footman, and the hands and fect of 
_some of higher-bred types. 

Chaales Maafu, I was mfoimed, had been sent to 
Lakeba by his frther, as a punishment for several larks 
the young 1ascal had been up to I don’t wonder 
there should have been a gieat deal of templation m 
his way, for, besides bemg the son of a powerful chief, a 
lineal descendant of one of the royal houses of ‘Tonga 
(Tinau), he was about eighicen yeais of ago and cx. 
taemely handsome, Ile wore only a few yards of cotton 
cloth around his loins, and an ernament mado of mother 
of peal King George, of Tonga, had proposed to have 
his own son and ChatleS educated at Sydney. The 
offer was unfortunately declmed by Maafu, and the young 
man had thus leant nothing except what he had been 
able to pick up im the missionay schools of tho islands. 

Through a fine grove of cocoa-nut palms and biead- 
fruit trees, Mi. Fletcher kindly conducted us to Ins 
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house, a commodious building, thatched with leaves, 
suirounded by a fence and a bioad boarded veruidah, 
the front of the houseelooking into a nice little flower- 
gaiden, the back into the gowtyard. The ladics gave 
us a hearty welcome, no doubt bemg glad to look once 
more upon white faces and kear accounts fom home. 
We had brought, besides provisions and stores fo. the 
next year, batches of letters and nowspapeis; and those 
who have been in out-of-the-wey places, and obtained. 
after long mtevals news fiom home, will be able to 
enter into the joy that prevaled. After bemg camped 
on bomd a vessel for so many weeks, and tossed and. 
rocked about might and day, 1t was a raze pleasure to us 
to sit down once moic in a comfoitable house on shore ; 
and comfoitable the house certamly was. ‘Though the 
theamomcter ranged morc than 80° Faluenheit, the thick 
thatch kept off the sco1ching 1ays, and there was a fesh 
cunient of tiade wind blowing through the rooms, It 
was a pleasing sight to sce everything so sc.upulously 
neat and clean, the beds and curtains as white as snow, 
and eve1ywhere the gicatest ordal pievaling There 
were all the elements of future civilization, models 1cady 
for imitation. ‘The yard was well stocked with ducks 
and fowls, pigs and goats the garden 1eplete with flowers, 
roses in full bloom, but alas! with httle scent, cotton 
shiubs tielve fect high, and Beating leaves, flowers, and 
fiuit, in all stages of dovclopment These missionary 
stations are fulfilling all the objects of convents in their 
best days When all around was barbatism, strife, and 
ignouance, they afforded a safe 1efuge to the weary tra- 
yella, as they still dc in the East,—and cultivated 
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science and 1cligion at a time when scarcely any one 
thought of them When you have icached a convont in 
the East, or a mission-station in tlhe South Sea, you seem 
to be nearer home. You fecl that you arc amonest 
people whose sympathies inclme into the same dnection 
as your own, the mode of living also beginning to tell 
upon your animal spirits, and you fly to the library, 
limited though it may be, to have an hour with the 
great minds of civilization, 

Our stay at Lakcba bemg restzicted to a few homs, I 
made all possible haste to collect specimens of the vege- 
tation, Quite a troop of boys followed, carrying baskets 
which they made in an ineredibly short space of time, 
out of the leaves of the cocoa-nut palm Determined 
to collect everything we could lay hands on, we accumu- 
lated about fifty different species, forming quite a load 
for our young attendants Tie truce seact of making 
compiehensive collections, whether of objects of any 
kind o1 details of information, is to seeme them if pos 
sible the first time on coming in contact with thom. 
Onc has 1t always in his powcr to reject what is worth- 
less. To go on the piinciple that you may come to a 
place where you can get them better, 1s an unsound one 
to adopt, and one that oftenr leads io mortification 
Not only do the eye and car got accustomed to the 
objects or facts of seatch; and tho hand neglects to 
secure them, because they no longer stuke us as new, 
but it often happens that they are extremely local, and 
axe never met with again. When I take up my abode 
in a district, for the purpose cf exploring it botanically 
for instance, T begin by gathering the plants that grow 
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around my abode, instcad of rushing at once to distant 
parts, where no doubt fine treasmes may be expdcted. 
The Mest day T shallqrobably not get any plants savo 
the most common weeds, gud most hkely not venture 
out of sight of head-quaiters. But alter Thave collected 
the objects with which under any cicumstayces I must 
become familiar, and would most likely fancy T had in 
my collection, because they were so common, I am able 
on the second and third day t6 venture a good deal 
further, and when at last I make more distant excusions, 
Tam at least certain that m brmging home anything, I 
ain not carying coals,to Newcastle or owls 10 Athens 
The boys were quite indefatigable in assisting me to 
collect, and tellmg me the diffevent local names of the 
plants, A gicat number of these names I was already 
acquainted with, having leant them fiom the Fijian 
dictionary, and it did not take many weeks before I 
was familia with all the vernacular: nomenclatme of 
the most goncrally diffused orgamved beings, ‘This feat 
the natives could never comprehend. They thought ut 
strange that at a time when my whole knowledge of 
Fijian amounted to little more than yes or no, and a 
fow sentences absolutely forced upon me, I should be 
able to pronounces the games of almost anything they 
held up to my admiring gaze, The Lakcban boys also 
took us to a 1avine, where some years ago Dr. Harvey, 
of Tiinity College, Dublin, had. collected a fine fern 
(Dipterrs Horsfieldir, J Smith), which has magnifleent 
fen-shaped leaves, whcn giowing in favourable situa- 
tions, fiom eight to ten feet high, and four feet across, 
The plant is found in all parts of Fiji, New Caledonia, 
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and various othe: islands, and has neve: been intvo- 
duced into our gaidens, wheie 1t would be a great ona- 
ment, noi did any of my specimens survive bemg taken 
out of then native soil. A 

‘My. Flotcher showed us over the town, frmous os the 
first spot 1, Fiji where Chustianity was triumphant and 
a printing-press established» The church, constiueted 
in native fashion, 1s a fine substantial building, capable 
of holding about two handied and fifty people. On the 
open place before it was spread out one of the largest 
pieces of native bark-cloth I hive even seen, being about 
one hundred feet long and twenty fect wide. This was 
the only cloth worn before the 1ecent mtroduction of 
cotton fabiics. Considering that it was’ manufactured 
without the aid of any machinery, simply by peeling the 
bak of the paper-mulbeny, when the tree is scarecly 
thicke: thau a little finger, and then svakiug aud beat. 
ing the different pieces in such a way that they expand 
and all jom together in onc laige mass, the piece was 
well desciving to be cxamincd But perhaps the most 
curious fact is that not-only did the Fijians, as indeed 
most Polynesians, know how to make such cloth, but 
they also printed it in many diffciont colowis and pat- 
teins, probably exeicismg the a&t of printing ages be- 
forc Guttenberg, Coster, or whocyer else may lay clam 
to its invention in Europe, were dicamt of, Was it of 
endemic growth, or did the Lijians deive 1t in somo 
way fiom China, wheie it seems to have been practised 
from time immemouial 4 . 

Not fa from the church was the tomb of a depaited 
chief, a serics of slabs nlaced nernendicularlv and formme 
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a square filled up by mould, oye: which a kind of shed 
was orected. A dense giove of iron-weod trees, 80 much 
yominding us, by theie sombre aspect, of our pines, form 
an appropriate accompanigent to the place, ‘The wind 
playmg in the branches, cansed a wailing melancholy 
sound, fully impicssing meewith the idea that even the 
savages who planted these trees must have had some 
sparks of poctry in them composition, It is a strange 
ethnological fact, that most natfons surround the tombs 
of those dear to them with trees belonging to the pino 
tribe, or at least trees partaking, as the ivon-wood does, 
of thei physiognomy. The Greeks and Twks think 
the cypress a befitting expression of theii gricf; the 
Chinese, the beautiful Cugn essus Sunebris; and the Ger- 
mang and English, the arbor-vite and yow. All attompts 
to convince people that a giaycyard ought to haye as 
cheerful a look as such a dica lonely spot can ever bo 
expected to assume haye in the long-run proved a failure. 
Tvy-clad church walls, mossy tombstones, and sombre- 
looking yews, atc in better: keeping with it than gay 
flower-beds 02 bright tinsel. 

The mission-station at Lakeba is close to a gicat 
swamp, and cannot be ye1y healthy. Many more salubri- 
ous spots might doubtless be found, but the missionary, 
in order to do the greatest amount of good, shoyld live 
amongst his flock, and aydid’every kind of isolation. 
IIe should mx with them as ficely as he possibly can, 
and, on the principle that example is better than precept, 
exhibit as much of his daily family life as is compatible 
with necessary privacy From that point of view, the 
place has been well chosen; but it is certainly a gieat 
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deal to expect fiom an ill-paid missionary, to cxpatuate 
himself, and take up his abode in such localities as these. 
I felt the greatness of the sacrificc*expected, on secing 
here the widow of a poor fallow who had diced only a 
short time before our arrival, Though the chmato of 
Fiji cannot be texmed unhealthy, the Wesleyans have lost 
a good number of their laboufeis in this field In some 
measmo this calamity may be accounted for by ther 
having selected men physically unfit to embaik in such 
an enterprise, Tixcessive zeal should not be the only 
qualtfication. ‘To expect fiom the Gicat Giver and Pre- 
server of life, that 1t would please Ilim to giant a body 
constitutionally unqualified for th tiymg climate of the 
tropics perfect health and long life, would bea nmacle, 
outside religious arcles regarded as little short of im- 
piety Nor from an economical point of view would it 
scom wise to go to the expense of sending out men, 
whose lives, on their being taansfened to the tropics, 
would in all human probability not be worth five yeas’ 
puichase. 

On departing, oui kind fiionds loaded us with fresh 
vegetables, yams, taro, and plantains, branches of Chi- 
nese bananas, heaps of cocoa-nuis, lemons, eges, and. 
bottles full of milk,—highly secéptabte presents after 
nearly a month at sca. Mrs Harrison, who had been 
_sea-sick almost the whole yoyage, seemed quile to 16 
cover at the very sight of thom, and the pleasme thoy 
caused on board much reminded mo of the foraging 
parties we used to have amongst the Jiskimos, Kam- 
tchadales, and American Indians, in days gone by, when, 
sick and tired of salt beef and pork, we would willingly 
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part with any article of barter wo happenod to have 
about us, in order to obtain fresh provisions, ' 

Tt was a fortunate forethought on the part of our 
Takeban fiends to provide us in this way, for our 
voyage to the noxt station, Wairilki, situated on the 
north-western shores of Taytuni, was to be rather a long 
ono, & misfortune which we did not fail to attiibute to 
ow: starting on a Friday, though the captain again pro- 
tested, We soon mado VunarPoint, the southern cx- 
tiemity of Laviuni, but there were so baffled by variable 
winds and dead calms, that it was deemed prudent to 
stand off and on, to keop clear of the reefs, which xon- 
der the navigation of this, as well as most paits of the 
Fijian group a matter of some caution, It was not until 
Tuesday, the 22nd of May, more than a week after our 
departure from Laceba, that wo entered the Strait of 
Somosomo, and cast anchor off Waiiki, native town 
and mission-station, In a general map of the world 
the Vili group looks an insignificant speck, and ono 
might fancy that a boat would quickly pass fiom is 
land to island. But how one is deceived! The nariow 
channels widen into broad seas, in which the largest 
vessels, under proper guidance, have ample sca-room; 
the little islands cxDand into small continents, inha- 
bited by untold thousands of human beings, covered 
with mountams often four thousand feet high, and 
tiayersod by rivers that may be followed for days with- 
out reaching thei: source. 
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TARY EXPEDITION POLYGAMY —IHR ROTUMA-MEN,—WAIRIKI —ARRI- 
VAL OF THE ‘PAUL yonrs' 


Tur island off which we were now anchored is properly 
called Taviuni, erroneously Vuna by Wilkes and the 
latest ‘Admizalty chats, Itis.the third island in size 
of the Vitian group, being about twenty-four miles long 
and nine broad, running from south-west {o noth-cast, 
and being traversed by a chain of mountains about 
two <housand feet high, the tops of which are nealy 
always enveloped in clouds, Stately cocoa-nut palms 
gird the beach, whilst the moitntfin sifles are covered 
by dense forests full of fine timber, and aboundmg 
in wild pigcons and the Kula, a spccics of paroquet 
(Coriphilus solitarius, Latham), valued on account of 
its scarlet feathers, by the Tonguese, and still more 
jy the Samoans, for ornamenting mats. Numerous 
streams and mountain-torients, fed principally by a lake 
at the summit, descend in every direction and greatly 
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add to the beanty of the scenery. ‘The northern shores 
especially, forming in conjunction with the opposite 
island of Vanna TLvu the Stiaits of Somosomo, teem 
with vegetation, and pwesen( a ynetyre of extreme 
fertility. The tees and bushes are very thick, and 
everywhere overgiown byewhite, blue, and pink con~ 
volyulus and other er 2epets, often entwined in graceful 
festoons. Ifere and thee the eye descries cleaved 
patches of cultivation, or low Iiushwood, overtopped 
by the feathery owns of magnificent tree ferns; vil- 
lages nestling among them, The ain is laden with mois- 
ture, and there is scacely a day without a shower of 
iain, The north western side of the island being more- 
over, fiom its geographical position, deprived of the 
direct action of the fade wind, the temperature fecls 
waim wher in othe: parts of the ginup it is compaia- 
lively cool, In consequence of this, few whites have 
taken up thei 1esidenco in Taviuni, and the mission- 
aries weie About 1cmoving to Waikava, on Vanua Leva, 
nearly opposite Waiiki, whee their houses would havo 
the benefit of the tiade wind and the sca bieezcs, Not 
moe fancy made thom leave Waiiiki, Their health 
was giving way, and their poor children suffered sovercly 
from a discase tof tie tyes, Besides, Taviuni is now 
thinly inhabited in comparison to formerly. The towns 
of Vuna, Somosomo, Weilangi, Wainikeli, and Bouma 
have only a small population. From Wilkes’s deserip- 
tion, for instance, I expected to find Somosomo, in 1840, 
the capital of the island as well as the kingdom of 
Cakaudiove, a laige place, instead of a mere collection 
of ten houses, with neither heathen temple, Christian 
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chiuich, nor respectable stiangeis’ housc, The King of 
Cakauchove, whose official title is Tui Cakau, had 10- 
moved his comt from Somosomo to Wairiki, and left 
the government of Somosomo to his younge brothe, 
Golea ‘ : 

Tui Cakau is » miserable looking man, without any 
chicflike attributes. IIc issbelow the middle height, 

in the cyes of Fijians, who entcitain a gicat con- 
tempt for little mon, a scious blemish; suffermg, be- 
sides, from elephantiasis and cutaneous discases, Ins 
whole appearance is not prepossessing, Elephanti- 
asis, incidentally mentioned, is one of the diseases 
to which Fijians are subject, and a femful sight it 
certainly is, when the feet assume dimensions and 
shapes that make them more hike those of elephants 
than human beings. The discase, however, 1s gene- 
rally speaking, very local, and scems to be paiticu- 
Jaly prevalent in low, damp valleys. Irememba going 
up asmall river opposite the island of Naigani, whee 
almost every inhabitant was afflicted by this calamity. 
Again, I have seen large bodies cf natives, without no- 
ticing a single case. I have not hemd of any white 
settlers having suffered from elephantiasis in Tiji, though 
it is well known that the whites in Samoa, Tahiti, o2 
other Polynesian groups, aie not free fiom tlus visita- 
tion, No one knowing the'cause of the discasc, there 
are of course many hypotheses respectmg it. Tvay 
white man has us own, and one pretty generally dil- 
fused is, that it is brought on by drinkimg cocoa-nut milk. 
Yet there was a European who, acting on titis belicf, 
and scupulously avoiding the tempting beverages never- 
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theless became a victim, and had instantly to leave for 
colder climes, tho only known remedy for checking its 
progress, , 

Mr. Joseph Waterhouse, the ghainman of the Fijian 
district of Wesleyan Mission, kindly asked me to take 
wp my residence at his house during my stay in Taviuni: 
but, as both himsclf and Mz. Carey, his coatljutoy, were 
about to proceed to the annual mecting of their brothien 
in Bau, I dechned the offer, and accepted instead that 
of Captam Wilson, my fellow voyager fiom Austialin. 
Mr, William Coxon, the captain's nephew, and manager 
of the cocoanut oil establishment which Captain Wil- 
son and M Jaubert, of Sydney, had a fow ycars ago 
planted at Somosomo, came in his boat to fetch us, 
bringing with him several Rotuma natives, who had 
been employed in the establishment, and were willing 
to wo1k their passage in tho ‘John Wesley’ to Sydney, 
thence to watch for a vessel to their island home. 

The chstance from Wairiki to Somosomo is only six 
miles, and a fine breeze soon biought us there. ‘Tho 
water off the latter place is shallow, leaving a largo flat 
of rocks at cbb-tide, Captain Wilson warned me not 
to expect any but the roughest ‘accommodation, as no 
proper dwelling-housm had as yet been erected. I was 
quite contented with what I found; two sheds, one con- 
taining a hydraulic press for making oil, a large house 
for drying the cocoa-nuts, which also served for dry- 
ing my plants, and a small dwelling house, all built in 
native fashion, and. thatched with the leaves of the 
sugar-cane, A grove of stately cocoa-nut palms diffused 
an. agiecable shade over the place, and trees laden with 
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bread-finit, lemons, and oranges were dotted about 
Almost immediately behind the house 1ose a small 
Inll of 1ich vegetable mould, covered with beautiful 
tree-ferns, over which different kinds of convolvulus 

blue, white'and piuple—weore hanging in natmal 
galands. Followmg the giavelly beach for about a 
hundred yards on either side of the premises, one would 
come to a mountain sticam, splashing, foaming, and 
mumuuing in its 1ocky bed, and offermg capital accom- 
modation for bathing.* The giound, for some miles 
distant gently rising, passes abruptly into steeper moun- 
tains, There was little cleared land, though the soil 
is fertile, and there being few paths the woods wore difli- 
cult to penetiate. 

Fortunately a person need not be on the look-out for 
wild beasts,—there we none to molest him, Snukes, 
about fou feet long, and of a hght-brown colow, fie- 
quenting trees, especially cocoa-nut palms, to feed upon 
the insects attracted by the flowers, are the only animals 
that now and then startle him. Perhaps anothe somce of 
annoyance in this earthly paradise, are the myriads of 
fhes that follow one in the woods, and keep him con- 
stantly employed; but asa sct off against this must be 
put the good behaviour of the mosquitoes, wluch aic 
neither very numerous nor keep late hows, weit leave 
at dusk, and do not appear again till afte: breakfast. 
Somosomo has, besides, the reputation of producmg dy- 
sentery, which the natives, in the belief that it was un- 


* Here a spiny fresh water shell I discovered abounds, called, m honour 
of Mr. Consul Putchad, Neritena Pritchardu, Doly., by ono of om 
rising conchologists. 
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known before the visits of while men, term “ the white 
man’s disease” Tow ever, none of us were attacked by 
it ding ow stay, though we were constantly exposed. 
to sun and iain, and ultimately ont of biscuit, which 
served us for bead. "Lho'hatives also béheve dysentery 
eatehing, and hence will cavefully avoid contact with a 
person suffering from that “infliction. They will never 
sit down on a sent cy lic down on a mat one of those 
invalids has occupied, and moycover often compel the 
poor sufferers to retire into the depths of the forests until 
they shall have recovered. Curiously enough, those Poly- 
nesian islands fice fom dysentery, a3, for instance, the 
Sonoan gioup, are visited by fevor, and those free from 
fover, a8 Fijx and others, are hable to dysentery.* 

Chief Golca was absent on a fighting oxpedition to 
Vanua Levu, but his wife Fleanor was at home, and 
pad us a visib on om atrival, accompanied by two young 
women, also wives of Golea. Tleanor ia the niceco of 
Cakobau (= Thakomban), King of Fiji and Chief of 
Bau, She ismuch Ingher in 1ank than her husband, 
who is only a younger son of a king under tho suze 
aninty of her uncle. Ban has always undastood how to 


* Tho omly stages of dysgntory mo casily checked by cating basinfuls 
of the natuvo mrowroot (Zucea pinnatifida and sativa) go plentiful about 
Ti, especially on the sandy beaches, and by avoiding bananas and plan- 
invag, whish T quia ages with Rum®phine and Toratay in aonsydering ng 
helping to bung on this disease. The a1owz00t should bo mado so thick 
thal a spoon will stand upright in at, and talcon with a hilo nutmeg, and 
if posmblo whito sugax, I found no arrownoot to bo so effecti¥o oa that of 
tho South Sea, and whon, after my iotwn fom Tyji, I had a asonuous 
attack of dysentory in Tiondon, and was unable to got my favourite 1emedy, 
no shop having it genuine, I had an illness of soveral months, which noaly 
proved fatal. 
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guard against the centrifugal tendency of Tiji and pic- 
serve its political superionty; and giving Bauan women 
of rank to petty chiefs has beon one of the means em- 
ployed A queen thus mariicd would still hold the 
same position ‘she did before marriage, end her sons 
would, as “ vasus,” have gicat piiviloges at Bau, and be 
ideutified with her prosperity. Eleanor was a tall, fine- 
looking woman, of much lighter colom than the gone. 
sality of her countrywpmen, a cheerful countenance, 
and possessed of dignity and self-possession. Consider- 
ing the scantiness of her dicss, this is saying very 
much in her praise. Though hév husband and most of 
his other wives were still heathens, she was a Chiistian, 
and I believe a sincere ong, judging fiom the almost 
fiantic manner in which she cndeayomed to obtain a 
Fijian Bible scon in my possession, She exhausted 
evc1y argument to got it, and hei joy was indesciibable 
when her wishes were acceded to. Tt was much in- 
ercased by the volume bemg the Viwa edition, which 
is preferred to the London, not only because it is a 
larger book and printed in the islands, but also bo- 
cause in the recent London edition some changes have 
been intioduced of which the natives do not approve. 
The Fijians are fond of books, gespegially lage oncs, 
even if written in languages not undeistood by them, 
Some of the whites maintain that this 1s simply he- 
cause they use them as caitiidge papa, but I do not 
believe this to be gencially the case. I had several 
good offers for Endlicher’s ‘Genora Plantarum,’ and 
othe: large well bound volumes, though never any for 
the bales of botanical diying-paper I catried about with 
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me. Teanor, notwithstanding her high rank, did not 
seem to exempt herself fiom any of the duties devolving 
upon Tjian women. T often saw her go fishing on the 
reef, and betug up to he waist in water, One night, 
when all was silent, and we wero sitting in the house 
roading and watting, we heayd her eall loudly for help, 
and on .ushing down to the beach, we found that sho 
and tivo othe: women had canght a laige turtle in their 
net, and wore holding on to thp splashing animal with 
all their might, until assistance could be obtained. 

On the 80th of May, we ascended for the first time 
the summit of Somosomo; Captain Wilson, Ma. Coxon, 
and several mon kindly sent from the mission at Wairilki, 
accompanicd us, cauying baskets, fo. making collec- 
tions. The Queen of Somosomo, hearing of our inten- 
tion, joined the cxpedition with her whole court. At 
daybreak we found hice. tram waiting for us, on tho 
banks of a rivor, all fully equippod for the occasion, 
A fow stiokes of the pen will desmibe thei dyess, The 
Queen wore two yaids of white calico around her loins, 
forn leaves around her head, the purple blossom of the 
Chineso rose in a hole pierced through one of her eais, 
and a bracclet madc of a shell No other garment 
graced her stately pergpny and yet she looked tauly ma- 
jestic. Tler attendants dispensed with the calico alto- 
gethor, and were simply attired in portions of banana 
and cocoa-nut leaves fiesh from the bush, which was so 
far convenient to them as they weie ordered ‘to push 
ahead, make a road, and shake the dew and 2ain from 
the branches obstiuctmg the way. In ow European 
clothes, we stood no chance in keeping up with them, 


. 
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They were always a long distance ahead, waiting for 
ow coming up, and enjoying themsclyes in opening 
cocoa nuts, and smoking cigarettes, made with diy ba- 
nang leaves instead of paper, 

The ascent was rather stcop, and Mr. Storck had the 
misfortune to hurt himself ,ather seriously fiom falling 
down a cosiderable precipice, just when in the act of 
gathering some botanical specimens, The road was very 
bad, the forest being s thick that no glimpse of tho 
sun could fall upon a soil saturated with oxccssive mois- 
tue, Lage trees and abundant undciwood of small 
palms and tiee-forns produced a solemn gloom, and 
made us long for a look at the sky. Wild pigcons of 
a brown colour, and in very good condition for cating, 
there abounded, and a number were brought down by 
ow gins. As we were pushing on, collecting all that 
came in ow way, and now jumping over rivulets, now 
climbing over rocks, we suddenly artived at an open 
space, exlubiting a beautiful view of tho whole Stzaits 
of Somosomo. The cyce passing over a denso belt of 
forest, spied the aslands of Rabi, Kioa, and Vanua Lovu, 
the reefs showmg very plainly by the swf breaking upon, 
them, whitish flecting clouds occasionally passing be- 
tween us and this fine panoramas 

The women had kindled a fire, and thought it a good 
place to take 1¢freshment’ The Queen was seated on 
the top of a rock, the mids of honour giouped 
aound lier, It was a potty sight. The dark beauties, 
the really artistic effect of their ornamental leaves 
and flowers, the easy giace of their movemonts, made 
them look like so many nymphs that one 1eads of in 
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classic story, but never seoms to meet with nowadays. 
As wo were taking our Incheon, the Queen asked nu- 
merous questions about our system of monogamy. For 
her pail, she could never brmg herself yeally to esteem 
a man contented with one wile, and sho was glad her 
husband wag a polyganust. ,OL course we tried to con- 
yinee her of onr way of lapking upon the subject, but, 
having fairly icfuted our assumption that women do not 
like to sec their husband's affection distiibuted over a 
whole harem, she almost got the best of the argument. 
After another how's scramble we reached the summit, 
and found it to all appenmance a large extinct crater 
filled with water, and on the north-castern part covered 
with a vegetable mass, so much .csombling in colour 
and appeaiance the green fat of the turtle, as to have 
given riso to the popular belief that the fat of all the 
tuitles caten in Fiji is transported hither by supoina- 
tmal agoncy, which is the reason why on the morning 
aftor a tuitle-feast’ the natives always feel very hungry. 
This jelly-like mags is several fect thick, and entirely 
composed of some microscopic cryptogams, which, from 
specimens I submitted to the Rev. M J. Berkeley, 
a weighty authority im these matters, proved to be 
Loomospora transversegis of Bichisson, and the 1¢pre- 
sentative of quite a new genus, named Loomonema 
Jiritans, Bokl. <A tall spotics of sedge was growing 
among them, and gave some dogrco of consistency to 
the singular body. We were not aware until it was too 
late that these stiange productions were only floating 
on the top of the lake and forming a kind of crust, or 
else we should not have ventured upon it. On the con- 
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trary, we took it to be part of a swamp, that might 
safely: be crossed, though not without difficulty, for wo 
were always up to our knees, often to our hips, in this 
jelly. All thig caused a grat deal of merument. A 
little hunchback, who cmried a basket swinging on a 
stick, looked most Indicrows in his endeavows to kcep 
pace with ‘us, Now and tlren, when one o1 the other 
was trying to save himself fiom sinking into mextricable 
positions, he had to cay] like a reptile, and the others 
were not slow to laugh at his expense. ‘The first symp- 
toms of danger were several large fissures which oc- 
curred in the crust we were wading though. The 
water m1 them was peifectly clear, and a line of many 
yaids let down reached no bottom, These fissures be- 
came more and moe numerous as we advanced, until 
the vegetable mass abiuptly terminated in a lake of 
limpid water full of eels. The boider was 1ather more 
solid than the mass left behind, and all snt down to 
rest, from the great exertion it had 1cquired to diag 
ouselves for more than a mie and a half through one 
of the worst swamps I ever crossed, As it was getting 
quite a fashionable hour foi dinner, and our appetite 
was becoming more keon every minute, we determmed 
not to postpone it any longer ;*cold yams, taros, and. 
fowls, washed down with a bottle of Austialian wine 
mixcd with wate fiom thc’lake, constituted ow meal 
The sides of the lake were covered with scarlet my1- 
tles and a fine feathery palm (Jfentea exorrhiza, lam, 
Wendl.) closely allied to those of New Zealand and Noi- 
folk Island, but different. There were, besides, many 
other plants, too numerous to be enumerated here, that 
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yielded a rich harvest I should havo liked to tary 
much longer than T did, but the natives became de- 
sitous of roturning, and as the sun was giadually de- 
clining, there was no rctgining thom. Our company 
dwindled down to a fow faithful attendants, and even 
these wore specdily 1edused, to one, Ambiose, a native 
teacher, and a man doscivodly valued by tho mission- 
aries. TInving to be in the forest late in the cvening 
is to the Fijiens something towible. They sce ghosts 
and evil-ntentioned spinits staxt up in every direction, 
and to escape falling victims to thei angor, they yell 
and shoul at the top of their voice, ike children when 
left in the dark at mght. We regained Somosomo, 
dreadfully tized and covered all over with mud, but well 
satisfied with om day’s excwsion, and 1t was not long 
before we were in bed, unde tivo blunkets, which in 
June and July ac never found too warm in Fiji, 

On the 81st of May, Golea, the chief of Somosomo, 
yeturned from his fighting oxpedition. It was a fine 
scene; six wai-canocs with their lage triangular sails 
skimming before the wind, the wariors on boaid, dan- 
cing, shouting, singing, and sounding the conch-shell, 
Eleanor, accompanied by the whole seraglio of the chief, 
hastened to tho beach, in oider to welcome their lord 
and mastor by clapping of hands, dancing, and sing- 
ing There boing no men at*home, the little hunchback 
of Golea's establishment came bieathless to om place, 
bogging Mr, Coxon to pull the triggor of a pop-gun 
which was to be fied the moment his highness stepped 
on shore, but which no one had the courage to touch, 
Golea, soon afte, landmg, paid us a visit, Ile was a 
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fine man, about twenty years of age, and more than six 
feet high, with intelligent featwres, and as melodious a 
voice as I-ever head. Like most of his fighting-men, 
his face was blacked with gharcoal obtained fiom the 
Qumu tice (Acacia Richet, A Gray), Over his luxuiant 
head of hair he woxe the saja, made of a very fine piece 
of white native cloth, and dooking somewhat like a 
turban. Around his Joins he wore a nairow stip of 
bark cloth, done up in s&the T bandage fashion. Arms 
and legs were decorated with bands made of the bleached 
leaves of the Voivoi, a species of screw-pine; whilst a 
boar’s tooth, nearly curcular, was suspended around his 
neck Golea, flushed with victo1y, gave us a rather 
cucumstantial account of his recent exploits, the first 
I believe he had ever been éngaged in on his own ac- 
count, and, being a young man, he made the most of 
them. Ihs object had been to punish some district of 
Vanua Levu for having, thyac years ago, killed his bio- 
the. Ile had takon nine towns, which he assued us 
had been a great achicyemont, Soon afterwads wo 
heard another version of the affair, accordimg to which 
the inhabitants, not appreciating the idea of being 
clubbed, had adopted the maxim of 1unning away in 
order to live to fight another day, This fully accounted 
for only two killed, one an old woman, the other a child; 
and malice, us venomous in Fiji as elsewhere, added that 
gven these two had only been knocked down and would 
probably recover. We may rejoice that no mote serious 
calamities attended Golca’s expeditions, which may be 
said to have closed a long line of murders, Golen’s 
father, Tui Kilakila, in February 1854, was murdored, 
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by the hands of, or, as somo assert, ai the instigation of, 
his own son, who then succcedcd him to the throne of 
Cakaucoye. A second brotha, to avenge his father's 
foul muide1, committed fatricide, and was in his tun 
assassinated by the people whom Golca had just re- 
turned fiom punishing. 

Golca, on my asking hhn when he would follow his 
eldest brother in embracing Christianity, rephed that 
his rehgion was fighting, and that he did not as yet 
think of becoming a disciple of the new faith, Ono of 
his great objections seemed to be its allowing him only 
one wile, whilst now ho had an extensive haem, to 
which he continually made now additions, ‘The Wes- 
leyans haye invariably rcfused to admit, as members of 
their socicty, any professed native Chiistians who would 
not give up polygamy Of cowse, among Protestants, 
any scct is at perfect libeity to adhere to whatever rules 
and 1ogulations u, may think fit to impose upon itself, 
and no words should be lost upon the discussion off it 
by laymen But when taking a common-sense view of 
the case, whetha. polygamists on becoming Christians 
should put all save onc wife away, 16 assumes a differ- 
ent aspect, which tho Bishop of Natal has done good 
service in ventilating. To say that discarded wives of 
a polygamist may find husbands aignes nothing ; so may 
fallon women of ow own country. According to the lev 
foci, the wives enjoy a legitimate cxistence before the 
gonoral adoption of Christianity. By declaiing them il- 
legitimate, a serious wi ong is inflicted upon them. And 
why do cyil that good may come? These women, sud- 
denly deprived of the consciousness that they aic legiti- 
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mate and respectable, and, without their fault, becom- 
ing illegitimate and outcasts, are chiven from a home 
to which they are bound by many tics Lad less ob- 
jection been offered to polygamy, far greate: progicss 
night have been made m chuistianizing Polynesia 
and many other parts of the world, where a man 1s csti- 
mated ina great measme by the number of his wives, 
and it becomes a scious thing to ask hum to lower 
himself in public estimaéion by putting away all his 
wives save one, TIlad or were the bioad piinciple 
admitted, that a man mght remain a polygamist 
on becoming Chistian, but not add to his number, 
many would have been mduced to join the Christian 
community who, under present circumstances, hung back 
as long as they possibly could. The whole question 
has often presented itself; and, in the carlo stages 
of Chiistianity, the Chinch distinctly proclaimed tho 
necessity of admitting polygamists, Of couse, as all 
males born of the nowly converted would at once be- 
come Chuistians, and only be allowed to have one 
wife, polygamy would die out altogether in one gene~ 
iation, I am persuaded that this is tho right view 
to take of the subject, whatever some theologians may 
argue to the contrary When at Ban, the subject of suc- 
cession to the throne was discussed, and the missionaries 
were for secing it descend tpon Cakobau’s youngest 
son, becauso he was the son of hig Chistian wife, a boy 
of very tender age; and to fix the stigma of bastardy 
upon his eldest son, the child of the Iughest woman of 
his househoJd, aud to whom the king was not mairied 
by Christian ritual, yet legitimately united according to 
D 
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Fijian customs, Were the caso tricd before any com- 
petent tibunal, no doubt it would be givon in favour of 
tho eldest son, a fine manly fellow, who would well de 
serve the honour ho was,lo be depuved off 

Golea asked for g103,— which the natives term “ Ya- 
gona ni papalagi,” o1 forersgn Kava, but was told that 
there was none in the house. Ie then begged to be 
supphed with a cup of tea, which was cheerfully given. 
Some of the Fijians are giadially acquiring a taste for 
intoxicating drinks, as most othe: Polynesians have done, 
and thore is not a mor? painful task than to be obliged 
to 10fuse supplying them TIowever, I do not think 
that the deik-colomed 1aces of Polynesia, including 
amongst otheis the Fijians and New Caledonians, have 
that intense longing for spirits characteristic of the 
Tlawanaris, Samoans, Tongucse, and other light-coloured 
iaces, who are great slaves to it, notwithstanding all 
that is done to check a habit which helps so mate- 
uially to decimate them. Yet, whether this difference 
is merely owing to the fact that the forme. have not 
had such unrestricted mtorcourse with the whites as 
the latter, or whether sobriety is to them a vintue as 
cnsy to excicise as it is to the Spaniards and Italians in 
compnison to*theéleutonic nations, the future alone 
will show. Tho lower class of whites are setting them a 
bad example, and one haég often 1eason to blush for his 
owniace Whilst Iwas in the islands tho first grog- 
shops were opened at Levuka, and scveial otheis have 
since been established in Bau, and othe: parts of the 
group What has always surprised me is, that con- 
sidaing the Tijian to be a tropical climate, most of 
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these great chunkaids enjoy such a long life They 
boast—iwvhether it be true I had no means of testing— 
that they are often intoxicated two months at a time. 
One of the oldest white sctilers always bought a lage 
cask of spits whenever he hai the chance, and, as he 
did not know when he should, have another, he took the 
daily precaution to fill up the-zask with as much water 
as he had diunk spirits. 

On the Ist of June, ore of the Rotuma men, work 
ing in the establishment, died. Is countrymen seemed 
to feel his loss very much, as he had been a. petty 
clef among them, and they procecded to bwy him 
in theix own fashion, The body was wiapped up in 
cloth, and a mound raised about two feet above the 
ground, large stones being placed all around, and the 
mnside tilled up with giavel fiom the beach. kKotuma 
is a small island three hundicd miles noth of this 
group, and belonging to the Fijian Consulate. Some 
yeais ago, the Weslcyans cndeavowcd to establish a 
permanent ntission thee, but, although succecding in 
making a few conyerts, they wore forced to abandon 
the field The ruling chicf, descubed as a fine young 
fellow, having made a voyage to Sydney, whee he 

+ was well received,—even, 1f reyo1@ be true, at, Govern- 
ment House,—had been persuaded by some whites and 
a New Zealander, who gained influence ove: him, that 
if he wished to preserve the independence of his coun- 
try he must not admit missionaries, as they proved in- 
vailably the harbingers of national annililation, The 
Wesleyans theiefore 1cceived intimation to withdaw 
their Tongan teachers, and the few native converts re- 
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tuned to their former icligion, the principal features 
of which scem to be a belief in a Supeme Bore, and 
the worship of ancestors, The Trench have been more 
successful in the neighbouring island ef Fotuna, where 
the Roman Catholic pucsts established a flourishing 
mission, ° 

Tho Rotuma men can neaily all speak a httle En- 
ghsh; they are a good-looking poople, with as light a 
skin as the Tongucse, rich black, often curly, hair, worn 
very long, and regular, frequently Jewish, features. The 
latter peculiarity has been 1emaiked by all who have 
visited Rotuma, and amongst the men woking on the 
Somosomo estate there was one who bore the nickname 
of “Moses,” m consequence of his undemable 1csem- 
blance to an unadulterated HWebiew, They ciicumcise, 
tattoo ardund the loins, and perfovate the left car, into 
which they put a gay flower, or the rolled up leaf of 
the Dracena terminalis, Tho Rotuma men aro a hard- 
working set, and, uf Fiji should become a Turopcan 
colony, them island will bo likely to supply a good 
number of usefwl hands. I have seen them pull an oar 
all day long undor a broiling tiopical sun, or work away 
at the mill and oil-piesses, withont ever losing thew 
good temper oi coiplainmg, True, in Somosomo they 
were well fed, and had as much as they liked to eat of 
yam, pouk, on fish, Idly a day elapsed without a pig 
being clubbed for their especial benefit, One of them 
invariably attended to the cooking, not only for the mon 
but also for us. THe gloried in the name of Koytoo, and 
was tho youngest and best-looking of the lot, with uch 
curly hair, and a figure as symmetiically formed ag a 
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sculptor could desize to copy. Two yards of blue striped 
calico was his simple garb. When I first took up my 
abode under Captam Wilson’s hospitable roof, Koytoo 
could not even be termed a plain cook, IIo excelled 
in boiling and roastmg yam, and in frymg pork in the 
Ewopean fashion, but beyondsthat lis acquirements cid 
not extend. ‘It was I who gave him the benefit of the 
culmary experience gained durimg my long travels, by ini- 
tiating him into the mystertes of making coffce, tea, pan 
cakes (without eggs), fritters, chicken and tmtle soup. 
For a yard of calico the Queen would sell us six fowls in « 
the bush; but here we found how true was the old pro- 
verb, “A. bird in the hand 1s worth two in the bush.” As 
will be explained in another place, the Fijian fowls ae 
far from being domesticated; they are to all intents and 
pwposes wild. Now and then they show themselves 
near the dwellings, to pick up the offal, bugas soon as 
any one makes an attempt to catch them they are off, 
and the only expedient to get them 1s by shooting. In 
the tropics, to cat day after day posk and yam, tho 
usual food of Fiji, is not very tempting, and we thee 
foie endeavoured to introduce some diversity nto owr 
mode of living, by obtaining as many fowls as we could. 
Often and often did Messrs, Sttrck antl Coxon leave 
theix, I cannot say soft, couch at dawn to have a cack 
at them, but the buds wee yo cunning tht ao sven 
did they creep near the place whence the crowmg pro- 
ceeded, than they weie silent or had decamped Tgps 
were but seldom seen The Fijians consider 1t babyish 
to eat them, and cannot be induced to look for them. 
The turtle-flesh was always sent to us as a present, either 
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fiom the chief or his head wife, and after I had in- 
stiucted Koytoo mto the mysteries of concocting it mto 
soup, with which neither he nor the Fijians were pie- 
viously acquainted, the ghicf would never fail to appear 
at the very moment the soup was put on our table. Tn 
fact there were always béys of his loitering about tho 
kitchen, cagcily watching tho moment* that it was 
rendy, aud then iunning as fast as they could to inform 
then chiof of the important évent 

Koytoo was an expert climber, and thought nothing 
“of ascending a tree to collect: some specimens of flower 
ov frait for me. We often made excursions togethor, 
and I have frequently admired the way in which he 
would walk up the smooth trunk of a tall cocoanut 
palm, in order to knock down a few fruits for refreshing 
ourselves, Without closely embracing the tree, as we 
are wont to do in climbing, he actually walked up, his 
feot and hands just touching the trunk, and his body 
being far off. Ilo was scarcely scated on the leavos 
forming the feathery crown of the palm, when down 
came a number of nuts, all of which he had carofully 
tapped with his fingeis to ascertain by the sound 
whether they had, amved at that stage of maturity 
which I prefered for" dhinking; for there is a great 
difference in the taste of, the cocoa nut as it advances 
towaids matwity, ant for every one of these stages 
the natives have a distinct term, What is yet still 
more .emarkable, thoy at once know the stage by 
morely tapping at the nut with thei fingeas As the 
faansition fiom one stage to another, from insipid to 
sweet, and very slightly acid, is biought about in a day 
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or so, it requires a well trained car to detect the diffe- 
rence, and, though trying very hard, I never could mas 
ter it. No soone: were the nuts down than Koytoo stood 
again on terra firma, cutting ,a stick about three fect 
long and one inch thick, which he placed obliquely in 
the ground, and used for shelling the nuis, Thus dh 
vested of their thick outci fibrous covering, the hud 
shell of one nut was used as a hammer for knocking a 
hole in the other, and sosnicely was this done, that the 
hole was hardly lager than a shulling, and scarcely a 
dvop of the milk was spilt. We used to empty a great 
number of nuts in this state without oycr experiencing 
any bad effects. We who weer clothes ought to have 
a steady hand, for should any of the milk be spilt, 16 
will, on running over the few remaining fibres of the 
husk, become astringent, and produce an indelible stain 
in linen and cotton, having exactly the appearance of 
inon-mould. 

On tho 4th of June, I paid a visit to Korovono, on 
Vanna Levu, Mis Watcihouse obligingly lendmg me 
the mission boat and crew to take me across the Straits 
of Somosomo, My object was to cxamme the Kowic 
pines and wild nutmegs of that place. We left Somo- 
somo early in the mornme, and reached om destination 
at thiec o’clock in the afternoon. Jetro, an old Manila 
man, who had come to Fij Jems ago, and spoke Spaniwit™ 
with some difficulty, met us on the beach, and conducted 
us to a fine giove of Kowrie pines (Danmaia Vittensis, 
Seem ) shortly to fall a prey to the axc. Duropean 
sewyeis had alieady cut down a number of the best 
tices, yet some good specimens were still standing, and 
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I took exact measurements of them. They were from 
eighty to a hundied fect high, and, four fect above the 
base, the laigest was cighicon fect in choumference! 
Tho Tyian Kownie, or Dakna, as the natives torm it, 
does not form entire forests by itself, like some of our 
pines, but grows intermmg}ed with other trees, in Kouo- 
vono with myitles and wild nutmegs, These nutmegs 
are also stately tiecs, with fine oblong leaves; and their 
produce, though 1t will never he able to enter into com- 
petition with the cultivated nutmeg of the East Indies, 
is sufficiently aomatic to be employed for home 
consumption. One of the men climbed up the highest 
Kowrie pines by means of a creeper, that hung lke a 
yope fiom the wppermost bianches, and he threw down 
a good supply of fut, and also a snake five feet long, 
which had taken up 1ts abode there. 

On returning to the beach we kindled a fire to make 
a cup of tca, and the natives brought us plonty of 
cocoa-nuts and bananas, Oui camp was pitched under 
a couple of magnificent Dilo tiecs (Calophyllum ino- 
phylum, inn,) the thick, glossy, gicen foliage of which 
was sct off to advantage by the numerous white blos- 
soms with which the tree was crowded. The hanches, 
donscly covered with forns and orchids, were quite over- 
hangmg the water imdeed all the beaches of the 
Stiait of Somosomo aie Characterized by this pecu- 
hatty, ‘Lhe vegetation, instead ot reccding hom tho 
sea, as in most parts of tho group, is quite bent over 
the briny fluid. We had intended to stop for the night 
at Korovono, but at dusk the mosquitoes began to be 
very troublesome, and, as we had omitted to bring cur. 
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tains for our protection, slesp would have been ont 
of the question. A council of war being held, it was 
thought preferable, notwithstanding the wind being 
dead against ug, to beat out, of the bay and pull the 
rest of the way. Leaving without further delay, we 
passed, about midnight, Kiga, or Owen Island, as it is 
sometimes called, fiom having become the pioperty of 
Mx. Owen, an enterprising Australian gentleman, who 
endeayoured to form a esettlement on it, Mx. Owen 
was for some time a member of the Victorian’ I ogisla- 
ture, at Melbourne, where he was often alluded to as 
‘Member for Fiji.” Though taking advantage of every 
slight bieeze, we had to be at sea all night and did not 
xeach Sotnosomo until six oclock the next morning, 
and were heartily glad when Koytoo, the Rotuma cook, 
brought the breakfast, as usual consisting of yams, pork, 
and coffee. 

On the 5th of Junc, a small island schooner came in 
belonging to a half-caste, and manned by a caiew of the 
same mixed origin. They brought all the news of the 
group, and complained bitterly of the missionaries in- 
juing their trade by inducing the natives to contuibute 
cocoa nut oil towards the support of the Wesleyan So- 
ciety, an article which formerly pgssed direct into the 
hands of the small traders When a native became 
Chiistian, he was made to give every three months cight 
gallons of oil, or thirty-two a year, equal to £4 sterling 
Notice was given a few days before the oil was duo; 
and when a trader visited a place he found none but 
empty casks,—the church had swallowed it all up. 
* This statement, like many others heaad in the islands, 
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{ found only partially tune; indeed, I have never been 
in a country where it is moo difficult to arrive at real 
facts than Tiji. ‘To say nothing about thosc who make 
it a point to diflise absolyte untruths, nearly everybody 
seems Lo rejoice in overstating a case or giving a most 
partial yersion of it; and 14 requires no slight disciimi- 
nation to keep on good terms with those swith whom 
one wishes to stand’ well, so fearfully rampant is the 
gossip, Tho most outragcous soles were unblushingly 
circulated about the different consuls and missionaries ; 
and sometimes I felt hot and cold, while haying to bo 
an unwilling listenc. to scandal of this description. 
People in civilized countries do not know how much thoy 
owe to the laws that protect them, at least against the 
giossest libels, Talk of village scandal, it is nothing to 
it, Of course, in a society of whites so hmited, this 
state of aflaiis might ke expected, but a new feature in 
. tho history of gossip is that all the tittle-tattle of the 
othor groups of the Pacific was dealt out as so many 
delicious moisels in Laji, ‘The doings of known por- 
sonages in Tahiti, Samoa, and ‘Tonga wero discussed 
with avidity. Tancy, we in lurope troubling ourselves 
with the small talk of places move than a thousand 
miles distant 6, ¢ 
Before the arrival of the British consul, several of 
thesc small island schooners canicd on a profitable trnt- 
fic in hwnan beings. They used to go to the lmge 
islands, and purchase young women, for whom from five 
to ten dollais in barter were usually given, These women. 
were sold again to whites in other parts of the group, 
pften for fifty dollars each, Scyeial women were pointed 
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out to me as having boon bought in this way to be- 
come housckeopeis of Fmopean settlers, and, as their 
new lords and masters clothed, fed, and treated them 
better than thoir Fijian, they had cheorfully stayed with 
them.’ Mz, Pritchaid’s prescnee has in a gical mensure 
put a stop to these and to several other iniquitics, or at 
all events ptcvented their bemg carried on. in open day- 
light; but until the home government shall think fit 
to lighten the consul’s tlutics, by placing a fast sailing 
schooner at his disposal, and allow him some abler as- 
sistance than he has litherto obtained fiom his clerks, 
similar shortcomings must be expected. 

On the 12th of JuneI went for a fow days to Wairiki. 
The premises occupied by the mission of that place are 
very commodlious; there are two largo dwelling houses, 
built about two hundred yards apart, onc occupied by M1. 
Waterhouse, the other by Mr Caicy. On the second 
day of my stay theie, those two gentlemen retuned, 
from Bau, bringing a message fiom Mr. Puitcha.d, the 
British consul, to the effect that Colonel Smythe had 
as yet not arrived, and that a little schoone: should be 
sent for me, in case I did not reach Ovalan by the 12th 
instant, Mr. Carcy showed me his collection of native 
curiosities, including a fine set ef clubs, spears, bows, 
and arows, I also saw here for the first time a fan 
made of the leaf of a beautiful palm, a tice which had 
proved quite new to scicnce and which in honour of 
Mr. Pritchard, and as a giateful acknowledgment of 
the invaluable assistance he icndered to me, the name 
of Pritchardia pacifica has been given by Mr. Wond- 
land and mysclf,—the spccific name being justified by 
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ils gvowing in various gioups of the Pacific, and My. 
Pritchard's untiring cfforts to preserve the peace of that 
region, Fang made of this palm aie used oxclusively 
by the chicls, and forbidden to be cairied by the com- 
mon people, Should Yiji ever choose a national em- 
blem, the claus of this palin to be regarded as such, 
should not be overlooked. . 

Mis, Watcrhouso made me a present of an Orange 
Cowry, or Bulikula as the natives term it (Cypwa 
aurantium, Martyn), the first I had seen there. This 
shell has hitherto been found exclusively in Fiji, where 
it is confined to the islands and shores of North-west 
Viti evn; it is worm as an ornament around the 
neck by natives of rank. Not many yeais ago, a couple 
of these cownies would fetch as much as £50 in Eu- 
rope, but at present a pair without the least flaw, and 
of the deepest tint the shell is known to assume, may be 
bought mm London for £6. IIugh Cuming, Isq, the 
possessor of tho largest conchological colléction evor 
brought together, is my authority, This statement 
will doubtless be'recoived with suprise by the Fijian 
uuaders, who ask a much higher price on the spot, and 
slill fancy gieat profits might be rcalized, in the Ewo- 
poem markets. It showld however be remembered, that 
though the O1ange Cowiy is oxtremely local in its geo 
graphical range, and will corsequently always be a rare 
shell, specimens have found their way to every public 
museum and every private cabinct of importance long 
eve this, and the prmeipal demand having thus been 
met, the price has necessarily declined. 

‘The road fiom Waiiiki to Somosomo leads for seve- 
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yal miles along a fine sandy beach, undeinenth a bower 
of stately trees, and thei bianches off inland. I passed 
magnificent groves of Talutian chestnuts (Znocanpus 
edulis, Foyst.), gowing on the banks of rivulets md 
diffusing a delightful shade and coolness, whilst their 
grooved trunk and knobby jool, always sing above tho 
ground, are conspicuous objects. Although it was now 
the dry season, nevertheless I was completely drenched 
by several showers. Indeed there were few fine days 
during the whole time I was staying in Tavium, and I 
may as well add that 1860 was as unusually wet in 
Fiji as that year proved in Ewope and othe. countries, 
The land between Wairiki and Somosomo does not 
appear to be very rich, the soil being 1ather stony; the 
extieme luxmiance of the vegetation must theicfore 
pinupally be asuibed to the gieat quantity of 1uin 
that falls almost throughout tho year. 

One day, Messrs, Storck and Coxon made a large kite, 
to the great amusement and entertainment of the Ti- 
jians, who, chief and all, tuned out to see it, They 
called it a “manumanw” (bind), and had never beheld 
such a thing before; our Rotuma mon, however, said 
they knew it, and in their island often made it of 
Ivi (Jnocarpus) leaves Groat was the joy when the 
“ nostulions” reached their destination, and, as there was 
a fine breeze, the trick was'’always successful, So much 
were they giatificd that they came for several days in 
succession to beg that the kite might be brought out, 
till at last the toy got such a bore that the makes were 
obliged to destroy 1t, 

In accordance with my request, Mr, Congul Pritchard 
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sent, on the 19th of June, the ‘Paul Jones,’ a schooner 
of nino tons,— built m the islands by Mx, Jones, ‘an Eng- 
lishman formerly rosiding at Levuka,—and entirely of 
native woods, Dilo (Galop wyllum tnophyllun, Lann.) and 
Vaivai (Sertanthes Vitiensts, A, Ghay), with masts of Ii- 
jun Kowrie-pine, The aey were all halfcastes, mostly 
sons of Englishmen who had taken up thou residence 
iu Vj ‘They could speak English moze o1 less fiu- 
ently, having had some instyuction at the difforont 
missionary schools The late Mx, Hunt, one of tho 
most distinguished champions of Chuistianity in these 
parts, seemed to hay. trken considerable interest in 
thon education, and they always spoke in tho highest 
terms of him, Tt was amusing to hear some of thew 
Enghsh, In Tyian, B, N, and G, mae combinations of 
two chstinct consonants, sounding like Mb, Nd, and 
Ng. Jouve, om covk, a uy good-natured fellow, had the 
gicatest difficulty in steeting clear of these letters, In 
spite of all oui pains, he would insist in telling us that 
the “yams were quite xdone,” and that “mbreakfast waa 
voady.” 

The captain of the ‘Paul Jones’ brought a letter 
from the consul informing me that Colonel Smythe had 
not yet aived, and aylvising me to hasten my depar- 
tue from Somosomo if T wished to take advantage of an. 
oxcusion he had arranged*to the dominions of Kmu- 
duadua, a powerful heathen chief, hitherto inaccessible 
to all missionary influence, and residing on the lage 
island of Viti Levu. My mind was at once made up. In 
a few hows, all my baggage was packed, and embarked, 

Duing my stay at Somosomo, many of my things had 
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been left in an open shed, and in boxes that could not 
be locked eve1y time they had to be opened; yet 1 did 
not lose a single aiticle, though the hatchets, knives, 
and cotton prints must have been invaluable in the eyes 
of the natives. On the whole, the Fijians confiam Cap- 
tain Cook’s opinion, accordimg to which the light- 
coloured Polynesians have thievish propensities, the 
daik-colomed not, The Tannese, a dark-coloured race, 
he must either have looked upon as an exception to his 
rule, or else they must not have been in those days the 
set of expert thieves they arc at present. 

The extreme fertility of the soul about Somosomo in- 
duced me to establish there an expe1imental cotton plan- 
tation; and before fairly embarking on board the ‘ Paul 
Jones’ for Oyalau, I must insert a short chapter on 
cotton, which those who think it a subject no amount 
of literary sloll can make attactive, may skip without 
losing the thread of the general narrative. 
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Corron was one of the subjects to which attention was 
puncipally directed by my instructions; and I have en- 
deavourcd to collect cvery information which might 
prove useful in forming a conect estimate of the Fijis 
as a colton-growing countiy. IfI understand the na- 
ture and rcquirements of cdtton might, the Fijis seom 
to be as if made for it, In the whole gioup there is 
scarcely a rod of ground that might not be cultivated, or 
has not at one time or other produced a crop of some 
kind, the soil being gf gn average amount of fertility, 
and in some parts rich in the extreme. Cotton re- 
quixes a gently undulated surface, slopes of hills rather 
than flat land. he whole country, the deltas of the 
great rivers oxcepted, is a succession of hills and dales, 
covered on the weather-side with a luxuriant herbage 
or dense forest; on the lec side with giass and isolated 
sciew-pines, mole immediately available for planting. 
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Cotton wants sea an. What country would answer this 
requirement better than a group of more than two hun- 
dred islands surrounded by the ocean as a convenient 
highway to even small boats gnd canoes, since the un 
checked force of the winds and waves is broken by 
the natural breakwater presented by the 1cofs which 
neatly encirele the whole? Cotton reqnives, fi ther, 
to be fanned by gentle breezes when giowing, and a 
comparatively low tempetatwre; there is scarcely ever a 
calm, either the noith east or the south-east tiade-wind 
blowing over the islands keeps up a constant cment, 
and the thermometer for months vacillates between 62° 
and 80° Fahrenheit, and never rises to the height at- 
tained in some parts of tropical Asia, Afiica, 0. Ame- 
yica. In fine, every condition requiied to fayour the 
growth of this important production secms to be puo- 
vided, and it is hardly possible to add anything more in 
order to impress those best qualified to judge with 2 bot- 
ter idea of Fiji as a first-rate cotton-growmeg country. 
Cotton is not indigenous m any part of the group. 
Independent of its intioduction being alluded to mm va- 
uous works as having taken place in the early pait of 
this century, there is no prope: veinacular name for 14, 
Tn all such cases, the Fijian langutige bosows that of 
. an indigenous, plant resembling the intioduced ono as 
closely as possible ; thus the ‘Cassava 1001 reeeived the 
name of “ Yabia n1 papalagi” (2. ¢. foreign arrowroot), 
the bind’s cye pepper that of ‘ Boro ni papalagi”\(7 ¢. 
foreign nightshade), and the pme-apple that of *Ba- 
Jawa ni papalagi” (4 ¢ foreign saicw-pme). By the 
same iule, cotton became known as “Vauyau ni papalagi” 
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(4. @, foreign Vauvau), from its close resemblance to the 
Belo, or Vauvau (Zhdescus LAdelmoschus| Manihot, Linn ), 
a cultvated species, the leaves of which arc caten as a 
potherb, It is tuo thag when foreignors spoak about 
*“Vauvau” the natives of the coast know cotton is meant, 
but in districts where cottgn has not yet penctrated, as 
for instanee at Namosi, Viti T evn, one is sic to get the 
edible Hrdascus, if Vauvau, without adding “ni papalagi” 
(foreign), be asked for.* e 

Yot, notwithstanding cotton being undoubtedly an 
intioduced plant, and although until lately no attention 
whatever was paid to its cultivation, it has spread over 
all the lttoval parts of Fiji, and become m some localix 
tes perfectly naturalizcd. Six different kinds have come 
to my knowledge, all of which arc shrubby, and pro- 
duce flower and fmt throughout the whole year, though 
the greater numbe1 of pods airive at matmity ding 
the diy scason, from June to September. There ac 
two kinds of kidney-cotton, one (Gossypium Peruvianum, 
Cav) having naked, the other (Gossypium sp. nov.?) 
mossy seeds, A third kind (Gossypium Barbadense, Lim ) 
has disconnected naked seeds; a fomth (Gossypium ar- 
doreum, Linn.) has disconnected seeds covered with a 
gicenish moss and leng staple; a fifth is probably an 
inferior variety of the picceding one, ang only differs 
from it in the length of the staple; and a sixth (Gossy- 
pium religiosum, Linn.), being the Nankin cotton, valua- 
ble only m certain forcign makets. The four first-men~ 


* In Takis Gossypium Barbadense is known as Vayau,” a name ovi- 
dently identical with the Dyan “Vauvan Nankin cotton (@ 1 eligrosum) 
was found wild im Tahita by Toister 
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tioned kinds, especially Gossypium Perweianum and Gos. 
syprum- arboreum, are the most frequent in the group; 
the fifth seems confined to Lasclase, some mics from 
Namosi; and the sixth (Nanlqn) has been met with on 
Kadavu by Ma, Pritchard, and on the Rakiraki coast 
by Colonel Smythe. « 

There is scaicely any difference in the look of the 
four first mentioned kinds which a person not botani- 
cally taamed could readilf detect Left to themselves, 
and never subjected to the pruning knife, these cotton 
shiubs become as high as a tall man can reach, and cach 
shrub spreads over a suifacc of about fomteen fect 
square Ihave had no opportunity of counting the 
number of pods produced tluoughout the year by a 
single specimen, but that found in July was on the 
average seven hundicd por plant. ‘twenty pods of 
cleaned cotton weighed 1 oz.; thus cach plant would 
yield 2Ibs. 80%, Allowimg fourtcen fect squaic for 
each plant, an acre would hold 222 plants, yieldmg at 
the vate of 2lbs 802 por individual plant, 485 Ibs, 
10 oz Jiven fixmg the price of soxts, worth more than 
Is. at Manchester, as low as Gd, por pound on the spot, 
an acre would iealize £12, 2s, 9$¢d When it 1s bone 
in mind that Fijian cotton bimgs fCith ripe fruit with- 
out intermission throughout the year, but that this cal- 
culation is based solely upon tho number of pods found 
at one time only, and that the pods were gathered from 
plants upon which no attention whatever had been be- 
stowed, the result will be still moze stiiking, double, 
even treble the above quantity may safely be calculated 
upon as their annual crop. When it is further remem- 

7 Be 
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beied that Fijian cotton is not an annual, as it is in tho 
United States, and all other countrics, when killed by 
fiost or loo low a temporatme, and that the plants will 
continue to yreld for severgl ycars without requiring any 
other atiention than keeping them free fiom weedy 
creepers and piuning thera periodically, the encourage. 
ment held out to cultivators will be pronounced ve1y 
great. 

Until the excellence of Faian cotton had been ac- 
knowledged at Manchester, and the metcantile value of 
tho different soi{s been ascertained to be 7d. to T4d., 
8d, 9d., 11d, and oven 12d. to 124d. per pound respec- 
tively, no attempt had been made to cultivate the plant. 
It was almost entirely left to itself, and perhaps only 
haic and there disseminated by the natives, in order to 
funish materials for wicks. But when in November, 
1859, Ma. Pritchard rctwned from England to Fiji, with 
the valuation printed in the Manchester ‘ Cotton Supply 
Reporter,’ for March, 1859, he induced the most influen 
tial chicfs to give orders for planting 11; and tho Wes- 
loyan missionarics, without any exception, zcalously 
aided in these endeavoms by recommending the culti- 
vation, both personnally and through tho agoncy of thoix 
native teachers, Thus cotton has been thickly spread 
ove all the Christianized districts, and imparts to them 
a chmacteristic featme, occasionally vay stuking in 
places having a mixed rehgious population, Tn Navua, 
for instance, that part of the town inhabited by Chric- 
tians 1s full of colton, whilst that inhabited by tho 
heathens destitute of it, 

To guard against misconceptions, it must be stated that 
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cotton has as yet been cultivated by the natives m then 
peculiar style, Those who would look in the islands for 
broad square acres covered with any given produce will 
be seriously cisappomted. The Fij1an cultrvator has such 
an abundance of good land at his command, and holds 
such stringent notions about ¢he fallows to be observed, 
that he selects patches here and there only, which after 
an annual or biennial occupation, aie deserted for others 
cleared for the purpose?) When cotton was xrecom- 
mended to him, he followed his old cherished system, 
and the isolated patches now beheld are the result. 
These patches are of various sizes, but I have not seon 
any containing more than fifty plants. In Namara, and 
other districts subject to Bau, isolated specimens, often 
as many as twenty, are met with on the margins of 
every taro, banana, and yam plantation. On the island 
occupied by Bau, the Fijian cupitl, Mx. Storck, my 
assistant, counted four hundred shrubs, growing in the 
streets and squares. The number of plants thus dis- 
persed all over Fiji must be considerable, though no- 
body could venture to give any approximate estimate of 
them ; and their aggiogate produce, if attentively col- 
lected, would doubtless amount to a quantity scaccly 
expected fiom such somces. Mu Pritchaid, in ordor 
to open the trade, pledged himself, before Leaving Ing- 
land, to his Manchester friends, to forwaid 1000 Ibs. of 
cleaned cotton within twelve months’ time, and he cx- 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining fiom Kadavu, Na- 
dvoga, and Bau an amount exceeding that promiscd 
before the time fixed for its dispatch,—the first ever 
sent home. Now that a demand has beon estabhshed, 
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there will be a marked increase in the ciops, when the 
numerous young plants added to the old stock .at My. 
Pritchard s myestigation beg to produce thei harvest. 

On Jeaymg Fnglind in Febiuary, 1860, the Man- 
chester Cotton Supply Association, thiough theh able 
searclaty, Mr, Tlaywood, .fwnished me with a lage 
quantity of New Orleans and Sea Tsland cot ton-seeds, 
together with piinted mstructions for their cultivation. 
Distributing a fair share of thersecds and papers amongst 
white settlers, who, I felt persuaded, would make use 
of them, I mysolf was enabled to establish a small cotton, 
plantation on the Somasome estate of Captain Wilson, 
and M. Joubert, of Sydney, in the island of Taviuni. 
None of the seeds of the Sca Island sot possessed any 
germmating power; but those of the New Orleans cot- 
ton were very good and icadily grew. Sown on the 
Nth of June, they began to yield ripe pods withm three 
months, and I was thus enabled to take home a crop 
from the very seed I bought out, though my absence 
from England only amounted to thirtcon months alto- 
gether. This may truly be termed growmg cotton by 
steam, When I paid a second visit to Somogsomo, on 
tho 18th of October, my plants were from four to seven 
feot ugh, full of ripe pods and floweis, which in the 
morning weie of a pale yellow, but towards evening 
dumed pink. Koytoo, the Rotuma native, whom I had 
desired. to look after the plantation, said that the field 
only required weeding once; afte: that the cotton-plants 
giew 60 lapidly that they kept down the weeds, and he 
had no further trouble, 

Sumuliancously, Ly, Brower, United States Vice-Con- 
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sul, had succeeded in raising New Ozleans cotton on lng 
estate, in the island of Wakaya, twelve pods of which 
weighed an ounce; whilst the seeds distuubuted by mo 
amongst varioys people had evidently not fallen on 
parren soil, Of comse, my plantation could only be a 
small one, but nevertheless jt proved so far beneficial 
that it convinced those white settlers who had lately 
yepaired to the group what quick returns cotton would 
yield, and some of them aesolutely set about establish- 
ing plantations. The mail brought the news that some 
of them had as many as fifteen acres planted, My, 
Storck, my assistant, who went from Sydney with mo 
to Fijis, made up his mind to 1emain behind when I 
came away, in oider to devote his energics to cotton- 
growing. Myr. Piitchard supplying him with land, he 
commenced a plantation at Nukumoto, on the island 
of Viti Levu; and if the experiment should prove 1¢- 
munerative, more land will speedily be biought under 
cultivation. 

The fact that cotton will grow, and will grow well, 
being cstablished, the success of this and similar attempts 
will chiefly depend upon the supply of manual labour, 
Those best acquamted with the condition of the group, 

nd the character of its people, confidently look forwaid 
to asteady supply of it. In Rewa, Ovalau, and other dis. 
tricts longest frequented by whites, the natives go round 
asking for employment. This is quite an innovation, 
and shows, that the Fijian 1s becoming gracually accus- 
tomed to labom for fixed wages; and, when the chiefs 
shall have either voluntaily 1¢elinquished or been com- 
pelled to give up their claim to all the property ac- 
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cumulated by the lower classes, a favourable result will 
be the ummediate consequence, and a fresh impulse be 
imparted to all branches of industry. Let the common 
people once be assured that nobody gan legally take 
their fa earnings away from them, and that the little 
comforts with which thoy, have managed to surround 
themselyes may be openly:displayed without the dan- 
ge. of bemg coveted by the chiefs and their favowites, 
and they will deubtless be eager 10 engage m any work 
that does not require any great mechanical skill or 
violent cxcition, and at the’same time will yicld them 
ieasonable rcturns.* 


* Whilst those sheots wee passing {dough the press, the Fipan conti 
bution to the Gicat Dxhibition of 1862 has aruved, which M1 Consul 
Prrtchard, in a letter to mo, dated Lovuke yi, Maach 12th, 1862, aecom- 
panios with oxplanations, of which the followmg have an smportant bearing 
upon the colton question ~The box No 1 contams aight samples of 
cotton, Of those samples, No 113 Now Oileans cotlon, fom the planta 
tion you calablishod at Somosomio which sinco your dopartine has boou 
sadly noglectod; tho tioos ave half withered and overgrown with bush, 
and I fem tho quahty has much detouciated No, 2 18 Indney colton, 
grown by Mr Storck on 14s plantation ab Nulamoto (Rewa Rivor). Tt 
was planted m July ond guthered m Decombor last No 3 is kadnoy cot 
ton, Nalive-miown at Rowa. No iis untave-giown, fiom Burebasaga (Rows, 
Riva). No, 6 18 Sev Islind cotton, grown on Nukulau, tho httlo asland 
in tho Rowa roads, and planted by en Enghshman, Ma, Smythouman, m 
January, and collected m August, 1861." I should here add, that Mi 
M'‘Chntosk, nophew of $1 Leopold M'Chuatock, sowed somo Sea Island 
colton at Rowa, m twentySfoul hows 11 was up, with tho first two lonvos 
guile opon; m two monils and twolve days 16 was m full blossom, “and 
is now almost 1endy 10 gather, not hayvmg beon planted tico months | 
‘*No 719 fiom Mh. Lggeistioms plantation at Nagata, and was gathered 
fou. months aflor planting. No. 8 is native-giown,” 

Sea Island cotton dohghts im sandy soil imprognatod with salmo par. 
Liles, and loenlitzos wafied by sea-hicezes, such as Rewa and’ Nukulan aro 
With tho Ingh paces nov commanded by Uns kind, and the prospect of 
Gontintiance of ervil waisi1 the Uniled States, speculators would find it 
Jughly 1emtnen itivo to huc o1 puichaso land about Revwa, or localities sumi- 
Inily sttuatled, for the culation of Sea Island cotton. 
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It is well known, both fiom public jounals and the 
‘Correspondence relating to the F1j1 Islands,’ presented by 
command of her Majesty to both Iouses of Parliament, 
May, 1862, that fiom samples submitted by Mr. Pritch- 
ard, the Executive Committec of the Mancheste: Cotton 
Supply Association resolved, {‘ That these samples are of 
qualities most desizable for British manufactuic; that 
such a 1ange of excellent cotton is scarcely now received 
from any cotton-growingscountiy; and ‘that the supply 
obtained from the United States does not realize nearly 
so high an average value as this Fijian cotton.” It 
must be borne in fnind, that these and -simila: opinions 
we1e arived at in 1859, long before my visit to the is- 
lands and the publication of the favomable report T 
made.* Doubtless the samc Committee would now be 
prepared to pronounce astill higher opinion, if that were 
possible. ‘The Fijian samples sent to the Cicat Dxhibi- 
tion of 1862 would furnish capital matorial for renewed 
examination, and amongst them would be found some 
of Sca Island cotton, the sort which, having the largest 
staple and fetching the highest price, was litherto ex- 
clusively grown in perfection on the coast of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and a small part of Florida. Fiji 
has now supplied every sort of cotton, from the cheapest, 
to the very best, and capitalists would do well in diect- 
ing their attention to it * 


* My vepout was sont by tho Colomal Office to Manchesio, and fist 
published in No, 71 of tho ‘Cotton Supply Reporter,’ of August Ist, 1861 
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DEPARTURE FROM SOMOSOMO.—-I8LAND OF WAKAYA~-THE BALOLO ARRi- 
VAL Af LEVUKA—HIBM, CONSUL TE LATO MR WILLIAMS LADO 
AND 178 ORIGIN.—SITN TOR TIE NEW OAPIIAL.~-THE KING OF TiJI— 
BAU —-OAUSES OF 118 SUPREMACY.——-VIWA, . 

Tim ‘Paul Jones’ had been seven days on her voyage 

fiom Port Kannaird to Somosomo, having had to beat up, 

but in gomg back she had a fair though not a very 
strong wind. We left Somosomo in the afternoon of the 
20th of June, and called at Wairiki to wish good-bye to 
the missionaiies, and retin them several articles they 

had kindly lent us The fust night we anchored in a 

small bay on the southern coast of Vanua Levu, and 

went on shore the next morning to botanize. The town, 
built near a gicat swamp, consists of about forly houses 

We had scaicely shown our white faces in the fyst 

house when all theelittle children set up a perfect 

scieam, and nothing thei parents said or did could pa- 
cify them. If they hal sedn the “old gentlemen” hun- 
self wm proprid persond, they could not have been moe 
fughtened. The piercing screams brought childven of 
all the other houses out, till the whole formed one 
great yelling choins, sc terubly piating on our eais that 
we made all possible haste to escape into the woods. Our 
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excursion produced several plants not previously noticed, 
and also resulted in the discovery of an entirely new 
genus of Rhamnacew, which I hive called, in honour of 
Colonel Smythe, RA., Sinytheg pacifica.* 

Stecring in a south-vesterly dircction, we sighted the 
island of Koro, 01 Goro as some charts eroneously tem 
it, where an?immense number of yams are grown, and 
the souls of all the pigs killed in the group are supposed. 
to go. A'little further én we passed Wakaya, a small 
island belonging to Dr. Biower, and the site of a settle- 
ment chiefly composed of half-castes, who, besides at- 
tending to the sheep and cattle, look after the planta- 
tions of sugar, coffec, and cotton the enterprising Doc- 
tor has established. The most remaikable fact con- 
nected with Wakaya is its being one of the places 
where the Balolo, a cmious annclidan, makes its periodi- 
cal appearance. Of the very existence of this singular 
animal naturalists knew nothing, until a few ycais ago 
Dr. Gaay, of the Buitish Muscum, described it under 
the name of Palolo virides, adopting 1ts Samoan and 
Tonguese vernacular name for the genus; and Dr. Mac- 
donald wrote on its anatomy. The time when the Ba- 
lolo comes in may be termed the Tijian whitebait 
season, It is watched for with the greatest anxicty, 
and predicted with wneiing certainty fiom the phases 
of the moou, The fust of” these woun-like creatwes 
floatmg on the surface of the occan are seen m October, 


* A colomad plate and a full desorption of this singular genus, closcly 
allied to Ventilago, with which 1t agiccs in halat to a rcmmkable dogico, 
but differing by having a voutablo dehisce 1b capsule, instead of a drupe, 
has been published in ‘ Bonpland a,’ vol. x p 69, tab 9. Addrtional par- 
ticulars will be found in my ‘To. Viticns13’ 
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henee termed Vula i Balolo Iailai, 7. tho little Balolo 
month Myriads appear about the latter end of No- 
vember, generally on the 25th, which from that fact is 
known as the Vula i Balolo levu, or great Balolo month ; 
and the natives of ‘the coast arc particularly busy in 
catching and forwarding the delicacy of the scason to 
fiiends residing in places deprived of 11,--presents all 
the moie appreciated asa whole year must clapse be- 
fore the same boon can again be conferred, « 

In a letter dated Levuka, yi, December 6th, 1861, 
and addressed to hen friends, an English lady gives the 
following account :—“In November we all went for a 
few days to Wakaya, about ton miles east-~north-cast 
fiom Ovalau, im order to seo the Balolos, which rise out 
of the 1cefs just before daylight, first in small numbeis, 
but about sunrise in such masses that the sea looks 
moze solid than liquid As they were to appear on the 
morning of tho 25th, we retired to rest at an carly hour 
the night before, and 10sec with the moon, about one 
o'clock in the morning, An how’s pall in the whale 
boat brought us to the very spot they were to come. 
We found several natives already collected thore in 
boats and canoes, all anxiously looking out who should 
get the fist, This they discovered by sitting with their 
hands in the water as the canoe was gently paddled about. 
Presently there was great shouting,—nets were put out, 
the excitement commenced, Aé first our nets did very 
well, but soon the Balolos became too numerous for 
them to be of any use, and they were caught by the 
hand and thiown into the baskets with which the boats 
were filled. We placed a white handkerchief about 
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fom inches below the smface of the water, but the 
little creatures were so thick above it that it was quite 
invisible, At first I could not make up my mind to 
touch them, but seemg every,one else doing so, I sum- 
moned up all my courage, plunged in my hands, and 
grasped a goodish number, of which, however, I got 1id 
as quickly as possible. The little slimy things twist 
round the hand in half asccond. They are, of comse, 
perfectly harmless, swim yery fast, and the longer ones 
have sometimes five or six coils in the body. When at 
the thickest they are all entangled one in another, 
which gives a very curious appearance, as they aie of 
yaiious colours, grecn, 1ed, bicwn, and sometimes white. 
As the sun gains power they dissolve, and about eight 
or nine o’clock you scarcely find one. It is always in 
November they come in such masses, just after the last 
quartering of the moon, and they rise with the tide. 
As soon as tho natives haye gathered all they can, they 
make fires and ovens to cook them, Small quantitics of 
Balolos aie tied up in bread-fhuit leaves, and have to 
he in the oven from twelve to cighteen homs, When 
all is cooked, the natives expect a heavy shower of 1am, 
as they say to put out the fies of theh ovens, Should 
there be no iain, a bad yam scasow 1s piedicted.” 
Seveial of the white 1csidents eat Balolo, and a 
stiong minded English lady’ assumed me it was quite a 
relish ; however, evorybody knows the old proverb, * De 
gustibus,” ete , and 1f 1m the Samoan, Tongan, Fyian, 01 
New Ilebrides group—in all of which the Balolo is 
found a dish of this desaiption should be served up, 
strangeis must exercise their own discretion whether 
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Tho Balolo (Palolo v1 1dis, T. Gaay) —Fig. 1 Tho ontne annnal, na- 
imal sizo; 2 Postionof tho body shghtly magnified; 8 Magnified figme 
of the hond, with 145 thice ficntal tentacula and oyes; tho position of tho 
ioliacled jaws is shoyn im the conlaal daik space bolund the tentacula ; 
4 Posicrio oxtiomity of the Balolo, dorsal uspost, figuics 8 and 4 coped 
fiom Macdonald s papor im ‘ Lanncan Transactions,’ axi. 
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\ 
these httle, creeping, ciawling things, with their cylm- 
cuical, jointed body, are a delicacy to be recommended 
or a nuisance to be avoided, 

The most smgula2 portion of the natural history of 
the Balolo is the 1egulaity of ts periodical appearance, 
About IIanover I have often observed devout Roman 
Catholics going on the moining of St. John’s day to 
neighbouring sandhills, gathering on the roots of herbs 
a certain insect (Coccus Rolomea) looking hke chops of 
plood, and thought by them to b2 created on pupose 
to keep alive the remembiance cf the foul mwder of 
St John the Baptist, and only to be met with on the 
morning of the day set apart fo. him by the Chmch. TI 
believe the life of this insect is very ephemeral, but by 
no means restricted to the 24th of June. But thore is 
an Australian bird (Psittacus wndulatus) which is known 
to lay its eggs always on the 17th and 10th ot Decom- 
bei, and forms another instance of certain actions in the 
life of an animal being performed, with unerring cer- 
tainty, on particular days. 

On the 22nd, at four rm, we entered the harbour of 
Levuka, the princpal port of the island of Ovalau, 
Captain Wilson, who had left Somosomo a fow days be- 
fore me, was standing at the beach, and conducted me 
to the office of the Biitish Consulate, where I found 
My. William Pritchard, by whom the cession of Fiji to 
England has been brought about, and to whom I deli- 
vered a letter from Fail Russell, My. Pritchard is the 
son of the Rey. George Pritchard, formerly British Con- 
sul at Tahiti, at the time when the French, against the 
wish and will of the natives, assumed the protectorate 
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of that group, treated Queen Pomare with unusual 
hayshness, and the British represcniative in a manner 
that nearly bought about a war between Fiance and 
Englond. Bon m Tahiti, and thoroughly acquainted 
with tho Samoan and most other Polynesian groups, Ma. 
Pritchard enjoys the pecyliar advantage of being pe- 
feetly familias with all native modes of thought. Dming 
my stay in Fiji I had frequent opportunities to sec how 
successfully he was able to doal with these islanders, 
whenever any difficulty arose. 

We called together on Mi, Binner, who has for years 
filled the office of training master to the Wesleyan 
mission at Levuka, and also manages the commeicial 
affains of this religious society in Fiji, We thence wont 
to Dr. Brower, the American Vice Consul, who received 
me with gyveat kindness, and whenever I visited Levuka 
L always took up my quarters under his hospitable rool. 
Mx, Williams, the American Consul, had dicd a few 
days before my arival. I should have liked to havo 
seon him, in order to form an independent estimate of 
a man about whom so many contradictory statements 
wore afloat Ic did not live on good teims with the 
missionarics, and controversies were carried on betwoen 
them in the Austrian and American newspapers, 
which, as is usual in such cases, proved advantageous 
to neither paty. Ma. Williams bought considerable 
tiacts of land, and it was maintained that the purchase 
was not in all mstances a fein one, and that the na- 
tives had only fiom fear of American men of-war given 
theiy assent to thesc transactions, It is impossible to 
say whether in all cases the sclle1s wore satisfied with 
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the bargain; yet I remember, quite m the terion of 
Viti Levu, Chief Kwuduadua publicly declaring at an 
offiaal meeting that his brother had sold land to Mi 
Williams, and that he, regarding the purchase as valid, 
had no wish to dispute it. This was a gicat deal fiom 
a man like Kuruduadua, whe had a violent dishke to 
Americans, ag some of them had burnt Navua, his sea- 
side residence, a few yeais previously. Towards the 
natives My. Wilhams apptars to have been vory kind, 
and would not refuse them anythmg I heard of a 
bet which a chief made, that he would obtain a water- 
proof coat just sent out to Mi, Williams, morely by 
asking for 1t, and which was won by him who trusted 
in My, Williams's generosity, The whole of the land 
on which the mission station at Mataisuva is built, an 
extensive picee of ground, was presented by Mr Wal. 
liams to the Wesleyan body at the very time when 
some of thei membeis weie engaged in the hottest po- 
lemical struggle with him. 

Dispatching my collections made in the castern pats 
of the group by a vessel about to sail for Sydney, I 
started with My, Pritchaid, in the consular gig, for Lado 
alewa, a little rocky islet tn the western side of the 
island of Ovalau, which we 1eacho@ about sunset, after 
a sail of about an hour and a half, and which Mr, 
Pritchard kindly invited me to lcok upon as my homo 
during my stay in the slags. 

Let me tell the histo1y of this 10ck:—Once upon a 
time, a god and goddess, who iejoiced in the name of 
Lado (— Lando) were directed to block up the Motu 
riki passage leading into Po.t Kimmaid and the Bau 

a 
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waters, in order to stop the rolling surf fiom disturbing 
the nightly repose of the great Fijian deities, They 
resolutely set about iL, but having, in common with 
other spiritual bemgs, adleuded objection to daylight, 
they threw the two cnormous rocks collected for that 
pmpose in the middle of Port Kimnand as soon as 
thoy began to “smell the mom;’ o1, accdiding to an- 
other veision, their noble selves became changed into 
yocks, as were the villagers if, the Bohemian legend of 
Tans Tciling,—now bearmg the names of Lado alewa, 
the female Lado; and Lado tagane, the, male Tado, 
Tho latic. version seems to be the most rational,—af 
yeason has anything to do with such things,—for 
once transformed into stone the two spiiits were 
unable to slur again, whilst, if they had mmely thrown 
down thex budcn, they myht have been made to 
resume their labours, hke Sisyphus of old. TLowever, 
be that as it may, the fact 1s, that we wero now on tho 
rock idontified with the name of the goddess—the 
larger of the two; and I tust that whatever intentions 
the Fijian Olympus may formerly have entertained 1¢- 
specting the two Lados in general, and the one we had 
landed on m particular, they will reconsider the ques- 
tion since the British coloms wave on the summit of 
this islet. The rocky slopes have been tiansformed 
into terraces of floweis, and a neat Emopcan-built cot- 
tage, with broad yoandah, and a r00f thatched with 
sugar cane leaves, contained the archives of the British 
Consulate, The natives looked upon this house as a 
perfect marvel of art; the windows, papeied rooms, and 
above all, the staitcase~ the first ever made in Fiji, 
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proved a sowice of never failing curiosity and admi- 
iation. 

Miss Pritchard made tea m the English fashion, 
which I thoroughly enjoyed, after bemg so long com- 
pelled to take it fiom the hands of 1ude natives. A 
1oom was given up to me, and every comfort Fi af 
forded was bestowed upon me. To sleep once more in 
a well-constructed, clean bed, under a good mosquito 
curtain, 13 a luxmy thaf only those who have been 
obliged to forego for some tame can. fully appreciate. 
It was high time that I aniived at such quarters, as I 
began to expeiience symptoms of dysentery,—a discase 
which has proved fatal to many new comeis from Eu- 
rope. Toweve1, a judicious supply of Fijian arrowroot, 
and a few glasses of port-wie, soon iestoied mo to per 
fect health. My Storek, who ind heen anffoving flom 
his fall and those ulcerations to which most people 
gomg to the tropics for the first time are subject, also 
began to get better after bemg a few days at Lado, 
so that both of us had reason to be extiemely thankful 
for the hospitality conferred 

There bemg no collective name for the waters situ- 
ated between Motwiki and Ovalau, and sheltered by the 
Yanuca (= Yanutha) islands, Mr. Pritchard, m honour 
of the IIonomable Arthur Kymaird, who takes a deep 
Interest in Fin, termed them Voit Kimnand, and endea- 
voured to form a settlement on the south westerm pats 
of Ovalau When I fust visited this settlement there 
were about twenty five whites, some of whom had 
cleared a little land; but most of them seemed to be 


long to that class of immugiants who airive almost 
T2 
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penniless, and aio disappointed on not becoming trans 
formed into capitulists on landing, T endeavoured to 
wrge them to begm planting then land with such tro: 
pica products as the dumate favours, aud told them of 
my hitle cotton p.antation al Somosomo. AT hoped 
to make thew fortune when Pot Kinnand should be 
come the capital of Tiji, and their land 1180 m value, 
The question of where the capital of Tiyi is going 
to be on the countiy becofamg a Emopean colony, 
is a much debated one in the islands The unfitness 
of Bau, the native capital, for all commercial purposes, 
bemg generally acknowledged, four places have laid 
claim to that distinction,x—lLevuka, Ga Loa, Poit Kan 
nad, and Suva. Levuka has always beon a favour 
ite resort of the white population, and has a central 
position, and a toleiably good though not lage habour, 
but there is no 10010 for a town. Rocks 11se fom almost 
the water’s edge, allowing space for only one or two rows 
of houses, the heat mm which 1s suffocating, and unless a 
series of works is commenced similar to those which 
render Valetta a city of terraces, there is no hope of 
making Levuka me than a tiading wilage, When 1 
finally left it, in November, 1860, there were only fow 
weather boarded hotses, belongmg to the consuls and 
missionaries,—all the res}. of the dwellings weie lage 
huts built by the uatives, The fiucst house was that 
of Mr, Binner, beautifully situated on the top of a hill, 
and commanding a giand view of the reef and its eml- 
ing surf, Closely adjoining Levuka—as London docs 
‘Westminster, New York Brooklyn, or IIamburg Altona 
—is Totoga, a fortified place with thick walls and 
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gateways, Where the Roman Catholic missionaies and 
several Fiench reside True, this place might be m 
corporated with Levuka, but itis surrounded by swamps, 
the diamage of which would bp a matter of difficulty to 
@ young community. 

Ga Loa, or Black Dusk Bay, on the southein side 
of Kadavu, i$ the next place that recommends itself to 
consideration. Should a steam communication be esta- 
blished from Brisbanc, Austialia, to Cential America, 
and wid Fiji, Ga Loa would recommend itself as a fit 
place for steamers to call at, and I have advocated its 
claims both in the ‘Atheneum’ and before the Royal 
Geogiaphical Society of London, and shall speak of it 
again when descitbing om movements at Kadavu But 
I do not think it well suited for the capital of Fiji, 
Kadavu, on which it is situated, is one of the southein- 
most islands, and separated by a sca of more than 
sixty iiles fiom Viti Levu, the principal island, and by 
moe than one hundied and fifty miles from the centre 
of Vanua Levu and Taviuni, Small canocs 02 open boats 
could not venture thithe: except m fair weathe, 
and its isolation would always be against its becoming 
the true metropolis 

Port Kinnaird offers meat &dvantages, mdepen- 
dent of its cential position Iti is a very fine port, per. 
fectly landlocked; and if a pou tion of Moturiki could be 
devoted to a site for a town, it would speedily rise in 
importance, fo. Moturiki is probably the finest little 
island in the gioup, The entiance to Port Kinnaird 
1s popularly regarded as difficult and impuacticable, 
but a consultation of Captain Denham’s survey proves 
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Ingress and egress to be casy. Port Kantlaiid would 
doubtless become the futme capital if its advantages 
were not totally cchpsed by Suva m Vili Levu. So 
conymeed has every one gapable of fouming «au opimat 
become that Suva will be the capital, that the land 
around the harbow. has cyormously risen of late; £20 
an acre was asked in Noyvembei, £860; antl £10 T saw 
actually refused fo. land a few yeais previously not 
worth more than a few pene at the ulmost. Not a 
single house had then been built. The general con- 
yiction that Suva nust become the capital seems to 
have been the sole cause of ths sudden riso, Tf one 
weie to write a puff for a land speculate r, one would 
haidly string together a gicater nwnber of frvom- 
able conditions, There is a good habow, with mud 
bottom, deep water right alongside of the shore, shel- 
tered by a recf, and having a wide passage for the 
laigest vessels to beat out When once inside the pay 
sago there 1s clear sca-voom, no outlying shoals or 
1eefs. Suva commands the most extensive agucultual 
distiict in Pip, through which vun fine rivers (the Navua 
and Wai Leyn o1 Rewa) navigable for boats for many 
miles inland Suva has besides outside 1¢ef communi~ 
cation completely aifund Viti Levu, with the exception 
of a few miles on the southein shore and the westwaad, 
and contiuing to the noithwaid to Vanua Levu, and. 
along the entire southern shore of that island = The 
convenience of inside 1eef communication is demon- 
strated in the case of parties employed in sawing, Logs 
ale purchased at a distance of foity miles fom the pits, 
and floated up by natives at a tating cost. Were there 
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no reefs, this would bo an impossibility Suva Point 
is a gently undulated countiy, fice fiom swamps, and 
about thicc miles wide o1 thereabout at the base, It 
‘has on one side Suva Bay, on the other Laucala (=Lau- 
thala) Bay; tho latter fust suiveyed by Sir Edwad 
Belcher,* and offering many convemences, ‘The pomt 
itself is open to the prevailing winds; it is thinly tim- 
beied with biead-frnit, cocoa-nut, dawa, and other tices 
of no gicat growth, and thus requires but little clearing. 

A few days after my mmval at Lado, we were grati- 
fied by a visit fom Mr Cesar Godeffroy, of ambuzg, 
who had been several years in the South Sea es 
tablishing a direct tiade with Germany, and planting 
agencics in the most important groups. Messis. Go- 
defhoy and Co. aie the fust gieat house who have 
entered this comparatively new ficld of commercial on- 
terpuise, and thee is every reason to believe thew ope 
rations successful. There is a great market in the 
South Seas, but only thosc who have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the articles icquized should ever be 
tempted to entei it. ven the compaiatuvely few things 
I took out for bater taught me the value of inquiimg 
most minutely into the exact nature of the aticles here 
euent. Knives with white hasdles were rejected or 
but slightly esteemed, though thei blades wero even 
better than those having black ones, and so with every 
thing else. 

Judging from the crowds of boats and. canoes daly 
arriving at Lado—for every one here has cither the one 


* Rowa Roads aro called m the Admualty Chait Nukulau Habow ; the 
special chart pubbshed embiaces the suveys of Sv Ef Belcher. 
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o1 the other—the sudden disappearance of this Con« 
sular establishment would be felt ay & serious incon- 
venience, ‘The Butish Consul 1s now the sole authority 
that keeps order im Vip sthe natives heving voluntarily 
made over to lim the entire juisdiction of the group, 
and found it preferable in thei: quaiels with the whites 
to alude by his judgment, rather than bicak their own 
heads and those of the white settlers by an appeal to 
the club. It was easy foi thefn Lo arive at this conclu- 
sion; meanwhile, the pason who thus found himself 
called upon to adjust the differences of a native popu- 
lation about twice that of New Zcaland, and a thick 
sprinkling of white immigiants, some of whom hold 
queer ideas of poetical justiwc, had no idle time of it; 
and if Mr, Putchad had not acquired a thorough mas- 
tery over the Polynesian mind by means of his intimate 
acquaintance with all their customs, usages, and tiadi- 
tions, of which he skilfully avails himself, there would 
be endless fights and disscnsions, to the gieat detriment 
of the native population and the interests of commerce, 
1 haye repeatedly listened to the pioceedings in court, 
and beon struck with the logical acuteness of the natives. 
The mind seems indeed of a much superior cast to 
that of most savages * and thei discussions aie as much 
above those of the Maous reported in the New Zealand 
newspapers, as tMe talk of men as to the prattle of chil- 
dren, 

On the 28th of June, Cakobau (01 Thakombau, as his 
name may be witten according to Inglish orthogiaphy), 
King of Fiji, and supremo Cluef of Bau, paid a visit to 
Lado, and I was formally introduced to him. Tis Ma- 
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jesty has been described repeatedly as a man of almost 
gigantic dimensions. But he is only of fain proportions, 
and does not measuic moe than six fect in height. I 
can speak very positively qn these pomts, having 
often sccn him with nothing more than a few yaids 
of native cloth on, as well gs ma blue naval uniform. 
When chesséd in uniform, pcople would scarcely believe 
that he could be the same man whose poweiful build 
excited their attention. 4When one day in his company 
I got quite close to him, in order to take his measue 
without his becoming aware of the attempt But his 
quick eye had detected the studics of comparative ana 
tomy m which I was engaged, and very good naturedly 
he offered to stand close to me, when it was found that 
he was mote than two iches shorter than I am, without 
his shoes and socks, whilst [ measuie exactly six feet 
tivo inches, so that he is wfier all only six fret high, 
It 1s not difficult to reconcile tho statements relating 
to lus gigantic stature with what T have ascertained 
People not accustomed to move much amongst natives 
almost in an absolute state of nudity, ardégencially de 
corved about the size of the peison they see before 
them, Moieover, the King, previous to lis conyeision 
to Chustianity, wo1e a large head of hair, all fizzled and 
curled in such a way as to stand literally on end, and 
covered with a piece of white native cloth, a device 
which must have greatly added to his height, and in- 
duced foreigners to believe him much taller than he 
really is, Ile has of lato years suffered a little fom 
elephantiasis, but gencially enjoys vely good health, 
None of the portraits that have been published do jus- 
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tice to him, and he fools rather anmoyed that Europeans 
should think him as ugly as those representations make 
him, Tlis faco expresses great shrewdness and good- 
humow , his bearing 1s very-dignified, on public occa- 
sions; and it was gratifying to see him at church be 
having in a manner that no rcasonable man could find 
the shghtest fault with, ‘ 

The Queen of 1'ji, to whom Cakobau has been mar 
ued accoiding to Christian «ites ever since he aban 
doned heathemsm, is a rather stout, quict woman, about 
five fect two inches in height. I have only seen her 
once dressed, and that at the time of om first official 
inierview about the cession, She then wore a neat 
bonnet, latest Parisian fashion, a colomed silk dies, 
and a black ainantilla tummed with lace, I need 
semcoly add that the use of ciinoline was not unknown 
even in this emote quarter of the globe. The Queen, 
at the imterview alluded to, was rather bashful, owing 
to awish expressed by the Consul that she should sit 
at hor husband's side, mstead of, as the rules of the 
country demgndcd, behind liam. LUoewever, she com- 
ported herself yery well indeed, bul T daresay was very 
glad to get her clothes off as soon as the official mnter- 
view was over, . 

Cakobau calls himself “Tm Viti,” 01 King of Diyji, 
and has a perfect right 10 it. ‘Tine Fiji is divided into 
a number af potty states, yet all of them acknowledge 
vassalage to Bau by paying either a direct taibute to it, 
or bemg tubuimy to states so cnenmstanced, Tt is 
highly probable, however, that at one time all Fijians 
were under one head, and formed perhaps a more com- 
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pact nation than they do at mesent. Of course, I am 
aware the title “Tu Vil” has been revived only lately , 
owing, i is stated, to a letter which Gencial Milles, 
formerly HB. M. Consul-Gengial al the ITawvatian, ot 
Sandwich Islands, addiessed to “Tui Viti,” and wluch 
Cakobau, as the most powgiful chief of the leadmg 
state, thought if mght to open, But the title “Tm 
Viti” occms in many ancient legends cmrent in 
yarious gioups of Polynesia, and could scaicely have 
originated with such close neighbows, who would 
rather be apt to detract than to magnify the power of a 
foreign nation already fai above them im the exerciso 
of vaiious useful ats and manufactures, Old traditions 
further state the Fijians to haye been an wuwazlike 
people, until they had established a more intimate and 
frequent mtercouise with the light coloured 1aces of 
the eastern groups, when sanguinary intiatiibal quancels 
became almost theiy normal condition, Those traditions 
would be favoutable to the existence of a powerful mo- 
naichy in Fiji, such as legendary evidence represents 1 
as being at one time, and also its ultimate extinction 
and 1emoulding by the growing power of petty chiefs, 
skilful in new practices of war acquiied whilst abroad, 
The hypothesis advanced deziy es ad@utional stuength fiom 
the fact of all Fijians, though scattered over a gioup of 
moie than two hundied diftérent islands, speaking one 
language, having a powerfully developed sensc of nation- 
ality, and fecling as one peaple. No ancient Roman 
could have pronounced the words “ Civis Romanus sum” 
with greater pride or dignity than a modein Fijian calls 
himself a “fa: Vatu,” a Tim. We can scarcely con-, 
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ceive these general sentiments to have taken hold of 
the popular mind with such force, if the people had 
always been divided into petty slates as at present. 

Away fiom the capital gud Cakobau, some of the Fijian 
kinglets talk very boastfully of thou total mdependence, 
and wish you to beheve jhe suzoaint(y of Bau meicly 
apphes to certam inferior chicflains, whilt the social 
supemacy 3s seldom disputed, and the cont thalect 18 
undeisiood by all the chicfs* cven those living in the 
remotest paris of the group, and it has therefore very 
properly been adopicd by the Wesleyan missionaries in 
thow translation of tho Bible, Lach of these states or 
puincipalitics has ils ambassador at Bau (Afataki Bau), 
who, however, does not constantly reside in the capital, 
but only when there is any business {o transact, which 
may occasionally last for weeks or months, On arriving 
at Bay, he takes up Jus abode at the louse of the Banan 
“mimster,’ if he may be called so, charged with the 
affairs of the distict fiom which he comes as ambas- 
sador, and he as by his host intioduecd to the King of 
Ly. When Bau has any business to transact abroad, 
the ambassador selected is mvaiably the minister of 
the affairs of the district to which he 13 sont, and his 
place at the capital*is temporanty filled by a relative 
Zhe office of these diplomatic agents is hereditary in 
certain feamiics, and they ac appointed by the iuhng 
chicfs. Title and office are quite as much valued as 
they ae in Barope by ouselyes,—human nature being 
human nature all the would oven, 

On the 28th of July, My, Putchaid and myself set 
out in the consular gig for Navua, Viti Levu, to pay our 
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visit to Chief Kuruduadua. There being rather a strong 
south-easterly bieoze, we auived two hous afte: dak 
at Bau, thoroughly wet fiom sali wate, and heartily 
glad to take shelter under the hgspitable roof of My Collis, 
a gentleman connected with the mission. Until 1854, 
Bau, which is the name of ,the metiopolis, as well as 
the rulmg state, was opposed to the missionaries, and 
the ovens in which the bodies of human victims were 
baked scarcely ever got vold. Since then, however, a 
gieat change has taken place The King and all his 
cowt have embiaced Chiistanity ; of the heathen tem- 
ples, which, by thei: pyramidal form, gave such a pecu- 
lia. local colowring to old pictures of the place, only 
the foundations remain ; the sac.ed groves in the neigh- 
bowhood are cul down; and in the great squue where 
formerly canmbal feasts took place, a large church has 
been ciected Not without emotion did I land on tlus 
blood-stained soil, wheie probably greater imquities 
_ Were perpetrated than ever disgiaced any other spot on 
carth. It was about cight o'clock m the evening; and 
instead of the wild noise that giceted former visitors, 
fammly prayer was heard ficm nearly every house To 
bring about such a change has mdeed required no slight 
efforts; and many valuable lives had to be sacrificed,—for 
although no missionary in Piji has ever met with a vio 
lent death, yet tho list of those who died in the midst of 
their labowis is propoitionally very great The Wes- 
leyans, to whose dismterestedness the conversion of these 
degiaded beings is due, have, as a socicty, expended 
£75,000 on this object, and if the private donations 
of friends to individual mosionaries and ther estes 
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be added, the sum swells to the respectable amount of 
£80,000 

Bau is built on a small island on the east side of Viti 
Levu, with which it 1s cqgnnected by a lompg flat of coral, 
fordable at gh water, and in places bare at low. The 
annexed sketch, taken wu 1860, by Mis. Smythe, and 
kindly placed at my disposal, will give & better ider 
of the, place than any desciiption, The island is at the 
back about a bundie! fect hi$h, and around the beach 
thickly covered with nati houses, arranged m crooked 
streets, ‘Lhe top of the island, whore the Bush flag 1s 
waying, was a mere icceplacle for rubbish, wntil the in 
dustiy of the musion wies converted 1t into snuling gau- 
dens and cligible sites tor dwelling -houses aAt my fist 
visit the natives were just finishing ther new Bure ni sa, 
—a, building, one a1 several of which are found. in every 
town, and which may be described as a compromise bo- 
tween our clitb-houses and town-halls, It was 125 feet 
long, but nol quite so high as the adjoining church, 
which is 100 foet high, and seems a tremendous edifice 
for natives (o erect without nails, and the use of suelr 
tools as ave cmployed by us . 

The King’s residence is close to ihe beach, and a 
lage native built héuse, to which several out-honses 
are attached: one of whichis inhabited by Pete, a Ton- 
guese, who fills the office of prime minister, and seems 
much attached to the King In front of the house is a 
fine lawn of couch-grass, and gioups of iren-vood, and 
othe: native shinbs and trecs,—the whole, I believe, a 
creation of Mys. Collis, the wife of the resident tainmg 
master at Bau, who -vill ever live m my memory, for 
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having, amongst other great acts of kindness confened, 
never failed to supply me in this land of pok and yams 
with bread, cakes, and other acceptable presen{s when- 
evei I came in that neighbourhood. 

Bau is said to own its present superiority to the foi- 
tunate accident of having been the fust familiar with 
the use of fire-ams. Charles Savage, a Swede, intio 
duced it about the beginning of this century, But it 
was not only to this accident that Bau 1s indebted to 
its permanent ascendency. Jake England, but on a 
liliputian scale, it is a great naval powei, able to send 
its fleets of canoes to any part 1ebclling against its 
authority, or refusing to dischaige its annual tiibute. 
The Bauans are a fine race, nearly all members of noble 
families or gentlefolks. Most of them are tall, well 
piopurtioncd, and often with wu haudsome vast of wuun- 
tenance. In Fiji, as in fact all over the South Sea, a 
man is estimated by the height of is body, and little 
men aie icgarded with contempt. ‘Ther tall figures prove 
a gieat advantage to the Banans ‘This general con- 
tempt for small men mises from the fact, that though- 
out Polynesia the chiefs and upper classes are taller 
than the lowe: o1deis, and with a finer physical they 
combine a greater mental development. They aio in 
every respect superior to the pcople whom they iule, 
They are as genuine an aistomacy as ever existed m 
any country. They know every plant, animal, rock, 
tiver, and mountain; ae familia with their history, 
legends, and tiaditions; and strict in observing every 
pomt of their complicated ctiquettc. They swim, row, 
sail, shoot, and fight better than the common people, and 
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excel m house and canoe building ‘Thus they heep then 
place amongst a people uot able to fall baek upon diess 
and finery Co lond distuiction (o rank, diguity to parson 

We wore desirous of pushing on early the neat moin- 
ing, bub as the tds did not swt, we ren over to Vrva, 
a small island close to Bau, where & permanent print. 
ing-press has been established in the fuse stone house 
eva built m the group ‘The greatm portion of the 
Tipan Bible has been printed at this establishment ; 
and the edition, now exhausted, 1s very much csteemed 
by the natives A Vijian and Tglish Dictionary, com- 
posed by D, Laschwood, is another great work pro- 
duced here in 1850, This Dictionary is fall of a mass 
of reliable information, and must be regaided as the 
best contubution the Jijian missionaries have made 
to science Ethnelogists, geopiaphors, and natnalis(s, 
and philologists aa a matte of conrse, will find here 
facls and observatims not met with elsewhere § Viva 
is full of fiutt-troog, and altogether ea charming spat. 
The cocoanut palm seems to be the only plant that 
does not flomish Afi having attained a cettain 
height 1t begins to wither—the foliage looking as if boil- 
ing water had been pomed over it. 

We found Messis, Marti and Baker, the two gentle- 
men connected wish the mission of this place, abseut,— 
thoy haying gone to look for an cligible new station on 
Vana Teyu. But their wives weie at home, and glad 
to see us safe, Through telescopes they had watched 
ow bon on the piesious evenme, as long as ¢ayhght 


* L heliove Mesos Linbnot and Co, Pat unos or Row, London, } ie 
still a few copies of thts 7 ublic tion on hind 
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lasted, fearmg that we might mect with some accident 
in the rough sea we had to cioss 

On going back to Bau, Mr Fordham, the prmepal 
missionary, represented to Mn. Pritchad the destable- 
ness of prohibiting the importation of firearms and gun- 
powder into Fiji Fighting, he thought, might thus be 
prevented. Mr. Pritchard agrecd with him that there 
was not much use for those articles, there being no wild 
animals, and only a fewedueks and wood pigeons to 
shoot, but that it would be impolilic to ventme upon 
malung any piohibitive law, waivig all considerations 
as to the right of doing so, when there were no officers 
to execute it Even supposing that a certam pressure 
could be put upon the Enghsh subjects, who was to pic 
vent the Amezicans, Germans, and French fiom selling, 
any number of firearms, and any amount of gunpowder, 
to the natives? On a pievious occasion, Mi. Pritchard 
was seriously asked by another gentleman to introduce 
the Maine liquoi-law. No spirits of any kind should be 
Janded or sold. This idea the Consul also refused to 
‘entertain, The law had bioken down when enforced 
by all the power of a gicat state, and could scarcely bo 
expected to work well under less favowable ciicum- 
stances. 
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THE WAI LEYU, OR GREAT RIVER CANAL DUG BY NATIVES —MATAISUYVA, 
INSTITUTION FOR TRAINING NATIVE TEACTTERS —SACRED GROYTS, 
TRET8, AND STONES —MOSQUITOLS ISLAND OF NAIGANI MR TGGER- 
STROM’S KINDNESS. FEUDS AT NADROGA NUKUBALAWU —TAGURU.— 
NAVUA RIVER : 
Tar Rewa, Wai Levu, 01 great iver of Viti Levu, has fom 
large mouths, and its deltas are extremely fertile, and 
cultivated to some extent by the natives About eighteen 
miles from its mouth it receives the Wai Manu, which 
comes fiom the west, wlulst the main bianch tales its 
yise m the Namosi Valley. It was explored in 1856 by 
Dr. Macdonald, of H.M S, Ile.ald, Captain, Denham, ac- 
companied by Mi Samuel Waterhouse, of the Wesleyan 
Mission, and a full account of thei proceedings has been 
published.* Mataisuva, our next stopping-place, is built 
on one of the large deltas, a little below the town of 
Rewa Fiom Bau it may be reached either by sca or 
by going up the Wai ui la, or Kaba mouth. The 
natives have shortened the latte: passage more than 
* “Proceedings of the Cxpedition for the Esploation of the Rowa 11ver 
and its Tributaies, m Na Viti Levu, Tiji Islands By John Dens Mac 
donald, Esq , Assistant Smgeon of H MS. Herald, Captain N. M Den- 


ham, m the Jomnal of the Royal Geogtaphicil Society, vol. xxvii, pp 
232-268, with a Map by Arrowsmith 
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twenty miles by cutting a canal, Kele Musu, actoss the 
longest of the deltas Taking advantage of the tide 
setting in, we left Bau about noon and soon found ou- 
selves in the canal, piobably the greatest piece of engi- 
nee1mg ever executed in these islands, affording a proof 
how thickly they must have been populated to allow 
such an undéi taking, at a time when theie was nothme 
but staves to dig the giound, hands to shovel it up, and 
baskets to camy it away ° It has not been asceitained 
when this canal was dug; all that can be elucidated 1s, 
that 1t was made long ago, and for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a militay stratagem. , It is about two miles 
long, sixty feet wide, and large canoes pass without dif 
ficulty, On a subsequent occasion, om schooner, the 
‘Paul Jones, findmg it impossible to get fiom Bau to 
Rewa by sea un account of wlcavy gle, actually made 
her way through this canal, by taking duc advantage of 
the tide. 

‘We neared Mataisuva, the mission-station, about sun- 
set, and passing the mangrove forest, were surprised to 
see the immense number of Flymg L'oxes, or Bats (No- 
topteris Macdonald), rising fiom them. ‘hey measure 
nearly a yard from the extreme points of their wings, 
My. Pritchard infoumed me that at Samoa, the same 01 

a yery nearly allied speciesis a gieat pet with the natives 
of that group, and probably the only known instance of 
a domesticated bat. : 

Passing the town of Rewa, we 1cached Mataisnva at 
half-past six on the evening of the 29th of June, and were 
hospitably received by the Rey W. Moore, who was then 
the superintendent of an insutution for taming native 

Ge 
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teacheis. A large square piece of giound had been set 
aside fo. a numbei of houses suirounded by little gardens 
in which the teachers resided. Some of these teachers 
wee Fijian, some Tonguese. The natives lke their own 
countrymen best, because they always suspect the Ton- 
guese, and with good reason, of playing into the hands 
of the Tonguese chiefs, wl.ose gieat aim is t6 make them 
selves masteis of Fiji. These teachers, afte: having been 
properly trained at this institution, are sent as residents to 
those paits of the countzy which have apphed foi them, 
and they ale of very essential service in preparing the 
ground for the white missionaiies, whose limited number 
is quite inadequate to the gicat task set before them, 
that of chiistianizing Vij Many parts of the gioup 
are now anxiously desiring the Gospel, but, with so few 
laboweis im the ficld and only limited funds, it is im« 
possible to do much more.than 1s now attempted. Apart 
fiom any religious considciation, I should always sup. 
port the Protestant missionary in preference to the Ro- 
man Catholie, because the latter altempts simply the con- 
yeision of the heathen, whilst the Protestant not only 
christianizes, but at the same time ciyilizes them The 
quiet, well 1egulated family life and cleanly habits which 
our Protestant missionaries set before the savage, are of 
inestimable value to the people whom they endeayoui to 
raise m the scale of humanity. It is quite wrong to 
suppose that savages do nct notice whether a man wealg 
clean linen and is well washed or not. They do notice 
it, and never fail to draw comparisons in favour of those 
who, by means of theit comfoitable homes, aie enabled 
to appear befoie them as good examples of cleanliness. 
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Though most of the white Wesleyan mssionanes arc 
perfect masters of the language, they own themselves 
that the native teacheis they had tiained gencially beat 
them in the choice of local illustrations, Of course 
there is occasionally a want of tact on the pait of the 
latter. Thus, one of them, wishing to illustiate how 
wisely in everything nature had adapted the means to 
the end, chose the hand, and commenced by saying 
* Now, when you eat a hutman hand, you will perceive,’ 
etc, his illustration would have sounded add to a 
Chiistian congregation at home, but never excited any 
notice amongst a people just emerging from cannibalism, 

The church at Mataisuva is not so large as that at 
Bau, but it is much better finished, and some of the 
beams under the 100f aie covered with different colomed 
fibres of the cocoa-nut worked in vious elegant patterns, 
‘The ridge-beams, always projecting on both ends, accord- 
ing to strict Fijian customs, are crmamented with white 
shells (Ovulum ovum, Swb.), and m fiont of the church 
there are some curiously-cut stems of tree-feins. Alto 
gether the building is a fine specimen of native a- 
chitectuie, and the only thing to complete it is p good 
tolling bell. Tlitherto the congregation has been obliged 
to he called together by luge drums, made of Tavola 
wood, beaten by thick and short picces of wood,—a con 
tiivance which may be heard ‘for several miles around, 
but sounds essentially unchristian, 

The Rey, William Moore, as an apt Fijian schola, 
devotes some of the spaie moments he can snatch to a 
subject hitherto much neglected, that of collecting the 
“mekes,” 01 old songs of the natives, now fast fading 
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away. IIe has also made considerable advance in trans- 
lating ‘ The Pilgrim's Progress’ into Fijian, a task which, 
if I mistake not, has been somewhat facilitated by Mis 
Binner’s unpublished yeysion of a portion of that book, 
Bunyan’s giecat allegory has alieady becn tianslated into 
one o1 tivo Polynesian languages, and the natives seemed 
to like it very much as long as they believed it to be 
a genuine story, but when they heard that 1t was only 
a series of‘ lies,” their mtciést abated. Lt will be m- 
teresting to know how the Fijians receive it They are 
as tiue believers in the genuinencss of their own nu- 
meious fairy tales and doings of then gods, as the an- 
cient Giecks were in those of their gods and demigods; 
—the hold which Tlome: had on the national mnd 
aiismg, probably, quite as much fiom Ins embodymg this 
. feeling, as well as expressing it in languago still the 
admiration of mankind. . 

Accompanied by Mi, Moore we went to the town of 
Rewa, in order to gather specimens of two new palms, 
one of them a fan palm (Piitchardia pacifiea, Seem. et 
‘Wendl.), the leaves of which are only used by chicfs, as 
was the case with those of the Talipot palm in Ceylon. 
T also collected some interesting infoimation about the 
bread-fruit, of which there are no less than ten different 
vaiietics cultivated at Rewa, including the best of the 
gioup. : 

On ow way home wo fell m with a little schooner 
belonging to the mission, and returning from a tuip up 
the Rewa river, whcie she had becn sent for yams, She 
had not accomplished her object, as two hostile parties 
of natives had not allowed her to pass, and even fired 
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at hei, without howeve wounding or killing any one, 
Formerly these inter tbal feuds were of much moe fe- 
quent occwrrence, and eften piotiacted over a conside- 
able period of time; but since fireams have become 
accessible to all partics, the same result followed in Fiji 
as in Europe upon the inyention of gunpowder, 

Sacred groves and tives folm as prominent a fearme 
in the paganism of the Fijians as they did m that of 
the Indo Germanic nations. A fine prove still exists in 
the Rewa district near the mission station of Mataisuya, 
and at a point of the coast termed Na Vadra Tolu (the 
three sciew pines), probably from thiee specimens of 
the Pandanus odoiatessumus, still a common plant in 
that locality, having stood there Leaving the mission. 
premises, and keeping along the sandy beach, an enor- 
mous Yevuyevu tree (Iernand a Sonora, Lim.) presents 
itself, forming a complete bower, which leads to a cwi- 
ous gioup of vegetable giants A venerable Vutu raka- 
raka (Barringtomea speciosa, Lum ), more than sixty feet 
lugh, has thrown out scyeral huge bianches, two of 
which form, in connection with the stem, bold arches, 
The large aerial roots of epiphytical fig-trees aie hold- 
ing the monste: in close embrace; sevoial kinds of ferny 
and climbing Arodew and wax-flowexs (IIoyas) interlace 
the struggling masses, and tend to increase the wildness 
of this fantastie scone  The'dense foliage of suround- 
ing Vesi, Ivi, and other fine trees cnsuies a constant 
gloom and sombrenoss to the place; and only through 
the bower, serving as an entiance, docs the eye obtain 
a glance at the open sea, and perchance the sight of a 
passing canoe with its large triangular sail, It was at 
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this lonely spot, far away fiom human habitations, where 
in the depth of night the heathen priest used to con- 
sult the gods whether it was to‘be war or peace If at 
dawn of day blood was found on the path, more blood 
was to be spilt; ifno such sign was discoverable, peace 
was the watchwoid Several celebiated groves were de 
stroyed on the introduction of Christianity; and a large 
one neat Bau was felled the day after King Cakobau 
had embraced the new faith, the native carpenters trem- 
bling when they had to lay the axe on objects so long 
sacred to them by all the laws of “tabu.” They were 
taught by tiadition that when, once upon a time, their 
forefatheis felled some of these trees, and repaired the 
next day to the spot m o1de1 to square the logs, they 
found the trees agai in them proper position, and 
giuwing as if no sacilegious uxe had ever laid them 
low. 

Besides these groves, there were isolated trees which 
were held sacred; and in days of yore Euopean saw- 
yes came occasionally in unpleasant contact with the 
Fijians when, unknowingly, they had cut them down 
fo. timber Vesi (Afzelia biyuga, A Gray) and Baka 
(Hicus sp ) seemed. to have been those principally selected. 
The Vesi furnishes the best timber of the islands, and 
may, as the most valueil tree, have been thought the fit 
residence of a god; there is nothing in its appcarance 
that is extraordinary, our beech most nearly resembling 
itmlook The Baka 1s not famous fou its timber; but 
its habit 1s as remarkable as that of the banyan-tree of 
India, aerial roots proppmg up its branches and foming 
a fantastic maze which no words can desciibe. At first 
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Jiving as an epiphyte on other trees, it soon acquires such 
dimensions that 1t lalls its supporter, and hencefo.wmd 
must dvaw its nourishment from the soil. There ‘mae 
fine specimens of the Baka on the Isthmus of Kadavu, 
and on an islet’ belonging to Mr, Ilennig the aeual 
ioot of the Baka formed a cabin in which Mr, Pritchaid, 
myself, and S11 ow boat’s ew took shelter dumg a 
heavy tropical shower; and twenty persons might haye 
foundroom there The ctown of this tree was onc hun 
dyed and fifty two feet m diameter, 01 four hundred and 
fifty six feet in circumference, The horizontal bianches 
and the lage roots issumg from all parts of the stem, 
and more spaingly fiom the branches, rendered this 
tee anoble object, well calculated to inspire pleasme or 
awe, The Rey. W. Moore lamented the destruction of 
oue of these fine trecs near Rewa, committcd by a sick 
man in hopes that it might be pleasing to the Chistian 
God, and incline him to favow his convalescence. These 
sacred groves and trees were not worshipped as gods, 
but, as in the Odic 1eligions of our ancestois, looked 
upon as places where ceitain gods had taken up then 
abode. 

Sacred stones, to which the natives pay 1eve1ence, 
exist in Fiji; for instance, near Vina and Bau, as well 
as in many othe: parts of Polynesia Fully gianting 
their being the supposed abode of ceitain gods and 
goddesses, as has been contended, we can only hope to 
aiive at thei: real meaning and piimary origin, by con- 
sidering them in connection with the ideas associated 
with or represented by other monoliths I would par- 
ticularly direct attention to thei: peculiar shape, of 
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which the missionarizs Williams and Turner* have 
published some good ilustiations. Compared with cer 

tain 1emnants of Pnapus worship, as found in Indian 
temples, the “Museo segreto” of Naples, and, freed from 
all obscenity, in the obelisks of Egypt, their nature be 

comes evident. More or less, these monohths 2.epre 

sented the generative principle and prociedtion; and, if 
the subject admitted of popular treatment, it would not 
be cdhfficult to show that the Polynesian stones, their 
shape, the 1everence paid to them, their decoration, and 
the results expected from thei worship, me quite m 
acco.dance with a widely-spread superstition, which as 

sumed such offensive forms in ancient Rome, and found 
vent in the noblest monuments of which the land of the 
Pharaohs can boast. Turner, after stating that he had 
in his possession several smooth stones from the New 
Iebrides, says that some of the Polynesian stone-gods 
were supposed to cause fecundity in pigs, rain and sun 

shine. A stone at Mayo, accoiding to the Earl of 
Roden, was carefully wrapped up in flannel, periodically 
woushipped, and supplicated to send wrecks on the coast 
Two lage stones, lying at the bottom of a moat, me 
said to have given buth to Degei, the supreme god of 
Fiji. In all instantes an addition to objects aheady 
existing was expected fiom these monoliths. Theié was 
a stone near Bau, which, whenever a lady of rank at 
the Fijian capital was confined, also gave binth to a little 
stone, It aigues nothing that these stony offspiings 
were fiaudulently placed there, The ideas floating in 
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the minds of the bulk of the people absolutely tended 
towards the unbiassed. conviction that some mysterious 
connection existed between the lage stone and the 
Bauan ladies Since the introduction of Christianity to 
these districts, it has been found necessary to 1emove 
the large stone, leaving its numerous posterity behind, 
to get on as*best 1f may. - 
Duing the iainy season, the mouth of the Rewa 
iiver is noto1ious fo. myriads of mosquitoes On some 
evenings the hetacombs slain by mcautious contact with 
the flame, actually put the candles out. Mi. Moo1e once 
conti1ved a 100m on the principle of a mosquito-curtain , 
but the contiivance was not found to answei, as few 
peisons could be induced to purchase ficedom from i111 
tating bites by confinement for several hows of a hot 
night in an insuffiaently ventilated kind of cage, which, 
trom its vely nate, could not be so luge as to admit 
of mych moving about, o1 the introduction of hghts for 
yeading or writing Mosquitoes me objects to which 
the attention of all new-comeis 1s iresistibly directed. 
Those of Somosomo never favoured us with a call until 
after breakfast, and very obligir gly withdrew about sun- 
set, to let us have the cvening to ousélves In other 
parts of the group the evening i8 their very time for 
paying visits. The moment one of their monotonous 
solos is heard, a tutt? will immediately follow. The dif- 
ference between the voices of the various species is al 
most ag great as that observable in those of men; and 
a natunalist studying these insects as thoroughly as they 
study him should eithe: possess an ear musically tiained 
or else cary a fiddle, im order to determine the exact 
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note stiuck up. I am peisuaded that cvery mosquito, 
fiom the large sluggish one which annoyed us when 
seuching for Sir John Franklin in the Arctic Circle, 
to the httle swift one of the Equator, may be known 
as 1eadily by its peculiar note as by any artificial dha- 
gnosis,—the Sydney one pre-eminently by its very deep 
tone. « © 

On the 2nd of July, about noon, we left Mataisuva, 
and at 7 pm. reached Naqara (the Cave), in the island 
of Naigani, where Mr. Eggerstiom, a Swedish gentle- 
man, had taken up his abode, Ile was just recovering 
from a serious u]ness contiacted by incautious contact 
with the Kau karo, o1 Itchwood, a poisonous tree 
(Oncocanpus Vitiensis, A. Gray = Rhus atrum, Foust.) 
peculiar to Fiji and New Caledonia, the stem of which 
he had been converting mto a flag staff. Mr, Eggerstrom 
yeceiyed us cordially, and had tea and supper prepared. 
He also wished us to sleep unde his hospitable .roof ; 
put the mosquitocs were so very troublesome that we 
could ha:dly fish our meal, and were obliged to beat 
a hasty 1etreat to om boat, though our kind host assured 
us that if we remuined a little longer we should get 
quite as much used to their bites as he was, and feel no 
inconvenience, We spicad the awning over our gig, 
and made every pteparation for sleeping. As it was 
still easly, Mi. Patched acadl, aud I weut agali OLL shure, 
to the native village, which I found, as I had been as- 
sured, quite free fiom mosquitoes The natives we1e very 
friendly ; they showed me thei canoes, and brought me 
cocoa nuts and sugir-cane to eat; I gave them a few 
sticks of tobacco in return, and wanted them to dance; 
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but they informed me, thiough the mterpretes, that 
the missionaries desiie them not to dance nor piactise 
any more their game of throwmg canes, after the yams 
haye been planted. They said they should sing instead, 
and forthwith commenced. I let them go on till they 
came to a “meke,” or song, in which they mimicked the 
missionaries? I then stopped them by wishing them 
“ good night ” 

Most of our crew passef the night on shore, and M1. 
Pritchard and I slept in the consular gig, anchored close 
to the shore, * Eaily next moi 1ing we weie awoke by 
the arrival of a large canoe fiom Nadroga. The manm 
charge came to ask the Consul’s advice about making 
peace with the heathens who 1ad for several months 
made war upon Nadioga for becoming Christian. They 
had only ten towns, six of which had been taken by the 
heathens, and several mhabitants been baked and eaten. 
The Nadroga people had only captmed two towns, and 
now feaed they could not hold out much longer unless 
Christian natives of other distiicts hastened to them as- 
sistance, They were now going to Rewa and Ovalau, to 
ask for such assistance, and had with them a lot of tor- 
toiseshell, to be exchanged for muskets and powder. Mr, 
Pritchard told them that he shculd visit them in about 
a month, and then use his influence to restore peace 
I may as well add in this place, that he did so in August, 
with Colonel Smythe, and that they conjointly sent a 
messenger to the heathens, inviting their chicfs to an in- 

-terview The messenger was 1eceived with blows, and 
told it was foitunate that he had come by himself If 
two had been dispatched, one would have been sent back 
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to tell the tale; nowy, as only one had come, he should 
merely be half killed, and might go home to say that 
they neither cared for the Consul nor for Colonel 
Smythe, and declined alL interference on their part. . 

We went agai on shore, as Mr. Eggerstrom had in 
vited us to breakfast and to inspect his ostablishment by 
dayhght, Mr Fggeis'rom had expended a‘reat deal of 
Jabour on his retreat, cut steps in the sold 10cks, and 
made a large basin for bathing, and seats near the sprig 
from which the water was supplied, Ile seemed to have 
been anxious to 1ender his now home as pretty as pos- 
sible, and paid less regaid to the requirements of the 
ciop he wished to giow. Ile complained that nothing 
would flounsh, and I told him that unless he sacrificed 
more trees, his sweet potatoes, yams, and bananas, to 
say nothing about European vegetables, would be, as 
hitherto, a prey to snails, caterpillars, and insects, and. 
his house never free from, mosquitoes. But he said he 
loved the shade, and could not make up his mind to 
do that. 

Although the place was swanmimg with mosquitoes 
the previous night, there was now not one to be seen. 
The sky looked very 1ainy, and we hesitated whether to 
stay or push on, We decided on adopting the latter 
course, but had hardly been afloat moe than ten mi- 
nutes when the ram began to come down in such tor- 
rents that owr boat requued constant baling, We 
took shelte: at Nukubalawnu, in the house of an Ameni- 
can, Mr. Woik, who, like most of the old white settlers, 
is bette: known in Fiji by his nickname, in this instance 
“Moses.” He had a sawing-pit, which he worked with 
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nattves, one of whom had bcen with him for yeais 
Though he was moving acioss the bay, to take up his 
sesidence on the little island inhabited by Mr. Egger. 
stybm, he made us very comfgitable; and I took ad- 
vantage to arrange my collection of plants, which had 
seriously suffercd from the heavy shower that drove us 
to seek shefter in this place The vain continned all 
day, so that we were quite unable to stir. 

Leaving Nukubalawu rfext moining, we passed a 1¢- 
maikable rock on the shore of Viti Levu, which from 1ts 
peculiar shape and large dimensions Mr, Putchad and 
I named the “ Giant's Thumb,” The 2ain continued, and 
after an how’s pulling and sailing, we were obliged to 
land at Tagmu, where we found three white men en- 
gaged im sawing and building boats As Taguru be 
longs to Kuruduadua’s domimons, we dispatched a mes- 
senger to Navua, the chief's residence on the coast, to 
inform him that we would be with him as soon as the, 
weather permitted, Towards sunset there was a lull in 
the 1ain, and we at once resum2d our way to the chief, 
who was not yet under missionary influence, and about 
whose cannibalism and despotic government we had 
heaid so much. 

A pull of about two miles westyards brought us to 
the Nayua, one of the laigest 1ivers in Viti Levu, and 
not yet explored by any scientific man. Theie are se- 
ve.al extensive deltas at its mouth, composed of rich 
alluvial soil, and exceedingly well adapted for cotton. 
From information gathered, I was led to conclude that 
the sago-palm was a member of the Fijian flaa My 
inquiries commenced in the eastein part of the group, 
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and I was always directed westwaid, and assured at 
eve1y place that I should find the object of my search a 
few milcs further on; but that not proving the case, I 
began to look upon it ag a mere phantom, when at last, 
after a search of several hundred miles, whole groves 
of finc sago-palms (Sagus Vétiensis, Ilerm. Wendl ) 
gieeted me on the banks of the Navua uiver, This is 
an interesting discovery ; botanically, because no sago 
palm had ever been found so*far south ; philologically, 
because the plant is here termed Soga, calliig to mind 
the names of Sagu, or Sago, by which it 1s known in 
other disticts peopled by the Papuan 1ace; and com- 
mercially, because it adds an important article to the 
expoit list of these islands. The Fijians made no use 
of the farinaceous pith the Soga contains, though they 
ac familia: with converting that of the Cycas circinalis 
of the district into cakes, eaten by the chiefs, 
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S1AY AT NAVUU—CIUIET KURUDUADU ('8 ILOUSEILOLD,—" HARRY THE JEW 1" 
A PRINOE AS WE WAS BORN —MASSACRE PREVENTYD.~-KORUDUADVA 8 
CHARACTER, STATEMENT OF MR TORKES RESPECTING 1HT NAMUKA 
OULRAGH.—TOWN AND RURTS OF NAVUA——TATOOING—RETURN TO LADO. 


‘Wo were soon at Navua, a town some three miles up 
the 1iver, and the residence of Kuuduadua, the great 
chicf of this district, The messenger dispatched from 
our last haltmg-place having announced our visit, we 
found tho chieftam seated in his lage house, sur 
rounded by councillos and attendants, awaiting his 
guests As he and his territory ave Little known to the 
whites, our atival created some sensation, The cere- 
mony of presentation is novel. On entering the house, 
Charles Wise, our interpreter and guide, as alicady 
schooled, addicssed the chief to the effect that the 
Consul had come to introduce a chicf from England, 
who had heen gent to explore the country; and that 
we purposed doing owselyes the honour of being his 
guosts for several days After a few minutes’ silence, 
the chicf orator ieplicd, m the name of Kmudnadua 
(it would have been against Fijian etiquette for the 
latter to addyess us petsonally at the fist foimal visit), 
that the strauger chief and the Consul were welcome, 
1 
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foi their presence confeired a distinguished honour on 
Nayua, and the neighboming tribes should know the 
fact as soon as the great dium could send foith its roll- 
ing peals. As he conqluded, all the men in the house 
clapped their hands, and exclaimed, “Mana, mana, 
mana!” At the same instant the gieat dium, or lal, 
yas beaten lustily, £nd our piesence in Navua was he- 
ralded throughout the district. 

The chief’s eyes ghstened, and a proud smile cf ex- 
ultation gleamed ove. his face as we threw omselves 
at full length on the clean mats spread for us Our 
loquacious interpreter here began to desaibe a huge 
iron pot that was near the door, and to tell how wick- 
edly it had been appropriated to boul the carenses of 
slaughtered men mstead of béche-de+mner; thus confiim- 
ing the 1umour which Macdonald had told in the Geo- 
graphical Sociéty’s Jownal A.ather unpleasant feelmg 
stole over us, and we thought of friends and homes 
far away, Our peace of mind, howeyei, was soon re- 
stored, when the chicf proposed that we should join him 
in a bowl of kava, a beverage piepmed fiom the root 
of the South Sea pepper, by being masticated by young 
men, and tasting lik? soapsuds, jalap, and magnesia | 
A baked pig and some half-dozen baskets of yams weie 
next brought in by women, headed by the chict's 
favourite wife, all crawling on their hands and knees. 
TIungiy as we wee, the siory of the big pot made us 
rather revolt fiom this frugal meal; but ascertaming 
that it was a real pig we beheld before us, we dined, 
It is a cuntous fact, that Fijian custom docs not permit 
the host to partake of the meal which he provides for 
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his guests; and the chief cyed us askance as we atc, 
About this time a caronade, that guarded the entrance 
to the house, was dischaged—emphatically to demon 
stiate the chief's delight Kaya, or “yagona,” as it 
is called in Fyi, was masticated and drunk every half 
hour, We observed that the string by which the bowl 
is suspended when not m use was always thrown towards 
the chief, The object of this is to distimgush the 
“ p1eat man,” for if any one*incautiously walked upright 
in his presence, the club is Ins fate. 

Kmuduadua has ten wives, and as he himself docs 
not exactly know the number of his children, we were 
left ignorant on that point. ‘The gicat drums were 
beaten every how of the night, in honour of the guests, 
but much to ow annoyance, for they kept us awake 
some time after we rctued, Ow bed was made of se- 
veral layeis of mats, and over us was a lage mosquito 
sereon, about twenty fect long, made of the bak of the 
paper mulberry. As manyas sight o1 ten natives some- 
tames sleep together under one of these sacens, Before 
retiuung, the Consul presented varions articles, as knives, 
axes, pints, etc, to the chief, and the usual compli- 
mentary speeches, expressive of mutual confidence and 
goodwill, ensucd, c 

On the following mommg, “Harry the Jew’ pye- 
sented Iomself—the only Enelishman who has hyed 
for any length of time in the wild and unknown regions 
of the interior, amd has managed to throw a halo of 
mystery around bumself. TIlis real namo is John Ium- 
phrey Danford, and he has been for so many yeais 
living with Kwuduadua and his family, cut off from all 
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intercomse with civilization, that he sccmed to have 
lost his reckonmg, an. was not quite sue whether hoe 
had been sixtcen, eighteen, or twenty years in the is 
lands, Ils story is fnjl of adventme. Bon m Lon- 
don, he was caily apprenticed, fust to one then to ano- 
ther trade, but his employeis being all men with whom 
he “could not agicc” he left them in” disgust, and 
took to the sca, This brought him to the South Pa- 
cific, where he discovered titat the captains he had to 
deal with were disagreeable men , and, after exchanging 
from vessel to vessel, he finally ran away at Tongatabu 
There, afte: twelve months’ residence, amid many piiva- 
tions, partly caused by a great hunicanc and its usual 
successol, 2 geneial famine, he perceived {he Tonguese 
too were disagreeable people, and at once took passage 
in a canoe for Fiyi, Arriving in this group m distress 
from heavy weather, the canoe was seized at the island 
of Kadavu, and the crew condemned. to be baked in the 
oven—thus finding the Kadavu people more disngree- 
able even than the Tongucse. By stiategy, howevei, 
he succecded m making his escape to Rewa, where he 
1emained some time with other white men, ‘l'o one, 
Charles Pickering, a cclebiity of Fiji and the hero of 
some capital anecddtes, he sold a pinchbeck watch that 
only went when cared Whence he got this precious 
arhielo, he says it is unnecessary to tell; enough for the 
history, that as soon as he received the price thevcof 
from Pickering, he jumped into a boat and staited off 
fo. some distant part of the islands, condemning the 
white men as a disagiecable sct of fellows In his 
wandeungs he met one “Flash Bob,” for whom he 
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acted as agent in the selection and pwchase of a lady- 
love fiom a native chief This brought him once more 
m contact with the disagreeable whites Ife now com- 
meneed a béche-de-mer establishment, in conjunction with 
his fiiond Pickcuing, who had given lum the nickname 
of “Tarry the Jew,” in consequence of the watch tans 
action After’some months in his new business, a quor- 
rel arises about the puchase of Flash Bob’s wife; the 
chying-house of the cstablithment is buint down by a 
party of natives; Pickeiing, enraged that his property 
has been destroyed, takes everything away, leaving poor 
Danford once more penniless, shirtless, and ficndless, on 
the beach Ilis mickname, translated into Fijian, has 
begun to work mischief amongst the newly converted 
natives, and he is dened hospitalities the heathens 
would not refuse, because he “belongs to a people who 
have killed Chust” ‘Lhe Inothe of Chief ICurudua- 
dua, hearing of his forloin condition, sends him an ofter 
to reside at Namosi, lis mountain residence, which offer 
is hesitatingly accepted Vhs heart almost fails him as 
he toils his way into the very midst of a nation of canni- 
bals. But iron necessity mges him on Tned and 
footsore, almost in an absoluto state of nudity, ho 
yeaches the town Messongers meet ‘him and emy him 
on their shouldeas, The chief then gives him wives, 

how many we shall not say, a yam plantation, to 
gaidons, houses, and dispatches bales of native cloth 
to the coast, to be exchanged for European dresses for 
him. Ile is also 1aised. to the dignity of a “brother,” 
and allotted slaves to attend upon biym = Our hero— 
happy man!—now, fo. the first.time in his life, finds 
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agiecable companions in the chicf and his people. Tn 
ietuin for the dignities heaped upon lum, Lary was to 
repair the muskets of the tribe, and to tell the chief 
storics about the white,men and their comtiy, Taving 
for about a weck boen an e1and-boy to a London 
apotheeny, he was able to dispense pills to the sick, 
and thus to assume another important stand m his now 
life. Years had rolled on without his secing any 
white faces, when one day*native messongais arrived 
from the coast, siating that they had been sent by a 
foreigner, who wished to have an mteiview with him, 
and whom they desciibed as weaving a bluc coat all 
covered with looking-glasses. Tlarry had seen many 
extraordinary sights, but a man thus attired excited his 
ewiosity, and he acceded to the 1equest. ‘To his su 
prise, he found the late Mr Williams, United States 
Consul, whose biass buttons had been mistaken for 
looking-glasses. Mi Walliams had heaid of the exist 
ence of some copper mines in the intcrio, and was de- 
sivous‘of purchasing them. Through Tairy’s interven 
tion, that object was accomplished, and the mines passed. 
wto Mr, Wilhams’s possession, but they have not as yet 
been worked, nov indeed been examined by any scion- 
tificman Dy Macflonald and Mr. $, Waterhouse paid a 
visit to Namosi when they ascended the Rewa iver; and 
Tay, who had long c1e that sown all his wild onts, 
and found one wife quite as much as a sensible man 
could manage, begged the Rey. Samucl Waterhouse to 
christen his natwal children, But he met with a re- 
fusal, on the ground of his not being mairicd. “Then 
pray mary me,” was the next demand. Impossible,” 
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replied the missionary, “your bride is not a Christian ” 
Danford folt this vefusal very deeply. Many a long 
yeu. had he waited to fiee himself from tho reproach of 
not living in matrimony, and when at last a fam chance 
seemed to present itself, he met with disappointment 
The Wesleyans have shown a stict adherence to a 
similar policf, and they may be ught tom their pomt 
of view; but in consequence many of the whites have 
been obliged to ask the Gatholic priests to discharge 
those duties which their Prot2stant biethren refused, 
The Catholic priests, askmg fow questions, have inyau- 
ably christened such childicn, and, 1emembeung the 
full significance of the formula, that m manying we take 
each other “for better, for worse,” united in matimony 
all loving couples presenting themselves for the purpose 

We were struck with the fact, that all the young 
lads were in astate of absolute nudity ; and, on inquiry, 
learned that picparations were bemg made to celebiate 
the introduction of Kuuduadua’s eldest son into man- 
hood; and that, until then, neither the young chiefiain 
nor his playmates could assume the seunty clothing pe- 
culiay to the Fyians, Suyana. a rebellious town, consist- 
ing of about five hundied people, was destined to be 
sacrificed on the occasion, When the picpaiation’s for 
the feast were concluded, the day for the ceremony ap- 
pointed, Kuruduadua and his vamious were to make a 
rush upon the town, and club the mhabitants indis- 
ciiminately, The bodics were to be piled into one 
heap, and on the top of all a living slave would lie on 
his back, The young chicf would then mount the 
honid scaffold, ‘and scandmg upiight on the chest of 
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the slave, and holding in his uplifted hands an immense 
club 01 gun, the pricsts myoke their gods, and commit 
the future wai110. to their especial protection, praying 
he may kill all the enemies of the tiibe, and neyor 
be beaten in battle; a chee: and a shout from the as- 
sembled multitude concluding the prayer. ‘Two uncles 
of the boy were then to dscend the humart pile, and to 
invest him with the malo, or girdle of snow-white tapa $ 
the multitude again callmg, on their deities to make 
him a gieat conqueror, and a terror to all who breathe 
eumity to Navua. The malo for the occasion would be 
perhaps two hundied yards long, and six ov eight inches 
wide. When wound i0ound tho body, the lad would 
hardly be perceivable, and no one but an uncle can 
divest him of it. 

We proposed to the chief that we should be allowed 
to invest his son with the malo, which he at: first 10- 
fused, but to which he consonted after dchberntion 
with his people. At the appointed how, the multitude 
collected in the geu strangers’ house, o dure ai sa. 
The lad stood upright in the midst of the assombly, 
guiltless of clothing, and holding a gun over his head. 
The Consul and T approached, and m due form wrapped 
lum up in thity yaads of Mancheste print, the pricst 
and people chanting songs, and invoking the protec- 
tion of thein gods A short address from the Consul 
succeeded, sting the lad to nobler efforts for his 
tuibe than his ancostois had known, and pomting to tho 
path to fame that civilization opened to him. ‘The or Ce 
mony concluded by dunking kava, and chantmp' histo- 
rical rommiscences of the lads ancestois,—and thus we 
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saved the lives of five hundied men! Dming tho whole 
of this ecremony, the old chief was much affected, and 
a few tens might be scen stealing down his checks. 
Soon howover cheering up, he gave us a full account 
of the time whon he came of dge, and the number of 
people that were slain to celel1ate the occasion,* 
Kuiuduadta was stjlla heithen. IIe said that our 
religion was good, but there were few tue Clnistians 
in the group, and he hatedehypocrisy, and did not pro 
fess to be bette: o1 anything clse than he 1eally was. 
Ife 1rather favoured than hindeied the spiead of the 
Gospel. On Sunday moining I heard him inteiroga- 
ting two men, whethe: they were Christians On thei 
answe1ing im the affiamative, he repiimanded them for 
not attending the church scivice, as the dium—the 
substitute for bells—had left off beating fo1 some time. 
We induecd him to make scve.al important concessions 
to civilzation, to prohibit canmbelism throughout his 
teriitories, and to keep the Sunday as a day of rest, rf 
not a holy day. ‘To this he agiced cheerfully, Tndecd 
he seemed most anxious to sland well with the whites, 
and ono of the first caplanations he offered after onr 
arrival was respecting an allack upon, and plunder of 
some white men, who 1esidggon Nannaka, an island seven 
miles west of Rewa. The attack and plinder was made 


* The custom of standmg on oopsoa 38 mentioned by soyeial witois 
on ¥aj2, and. was probably pracuised throughout tho gioup Josoph Water. 
honso, mn his *Vah-ta-nh, p. 32, 0 book {ull of frets not found olsowhoro, 
desciibing tho condition of Bau previous Lo als conversion 10 Claishamiy, 
says, “Down the next lano a young ch of is tying on, for tho fist time 
since he was boin, # naiow shp of uativo calico, a8 a indication that ha 
now thinks himself man IIo stands on the coipso of one who has boon 
Jallod to make his stopping-stono for the eciomony of the day’ 
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by a chicf thon at war with lum. Long after peaco 
had been re-established Kuruduadua became by cx- 
change the owner of some boxes that had been taken 
from Namuka, by the attackmg party Danford saw the 
danger of purchasmg property thus taken, and advised 
Kuaduadua to get nd of it, ILowever, his counsels 
were unheeded, and wher aba future time the boxes were 
actually found in Kwuduadna’s possession, the Amo- 
rican captain sent to punisk the Namuka attack, fixed 
upon him, as one of the guilty paity, and buined Navan, 
then full of valuable propeity of all sorts, honestly 
acquired fiom white tiadeas Several lage 82-pound 
shots were knocking about the town, and served the 
children as playthings, whist the ruins of fine large 
houses were still tc be scen Kwruduadua handed us 
a paper fiom his desk, drawn up by a white tiader 
familiar with the whole affain, which he begged mht 
be made known to om countrymen, in order to acquaint 
them with the real facts of the case, 


“Ovarau, Novombor 27th, 1860 

“Boing acquainted -vith many circumstances connected with 
the attack upon Namuka, and conymeod that gicat mfuatica 
has been done to thg cluef Kusuduadua, hying at Nevna, by 
Ins bemg punished as on accossory to that act, I bog to lny 
before you the true paiticulgrs of tho case as thoy camo under 
my observation. 

“Te has been stated that Kw uduadua was a party to tho ablack 
upon Namuke, because somo of Ins pooplo had boon somo limo 
before driven nway froin that place by tho whites. Tho thats 
weie these.—Some canoes bolongmg to Kurudundua’s tribo, 
ag was thew custom when yoyaging, put into Namuka io spond 
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the mght ‘They caught somo crabs, and elimbod somo tices 
for cocoa-nuis, ax thoy had always been accustomed to do, 
when tho whites who had purchased pormission to reside upon 
tho island rushed out and fired upon them, tho natives mme- 
diately flod, leaving one caioo behmd This canoo, with tho 
pioporly in it, was handed ovor to mo by My, Allon Dohttlo, 
whon I was rosidmg at Nukubalawn, to rotwn to Kuruduadua 
Whon I took xt to tho coef, ho was not nt all displeased at his 
people haymg been driven away, and sad that if they again 
aunoyed the white residents as Namuka he would bimsolf club 
them. 

“Somo timo after Uns, Tui Soha was knocked down by ono of 
tho whites on Namuka Tur Solia was at this timo at war with 
Kwuduadua. Tho latter hemd, though a deseitor, that Tui 
Soha intonded to ayonge the msult offered tohim by phidermg 
Namuka, and pub the whites on their guad Ile could not 
protect them thore, as1t was not m his territory, and ho was at 
ommnity with ‘Tui Solie’s ibe, Ilo told the whitos to romovo 
ab once to Nukubalawu mto lus dommions, whoro he would 
protect thom from overy ham. Lo was evidontly very anxious 
to scours the whites from myury. ‘Thus, so far hom bog privy 
to tho attack, ho ondoavom 2d {0 saye the whitos 

T wont ab onco to Namuka to wain tho whitos, and told thom 
of Kuinduadue’s invitation Lo remove for protection to Nukn- 
balaywu, and offered thom tho uso of my boat, which thoy do. 
chnod, Iwas thon sont for by Mr. Seundors, to romove hm 
fiom Wm Turaga to a vossol ab Bau 1 which he had talon 
Ing passage, 

Before T roturned, tho attack was made on Namuka, the 
property plundeicd and tho whilo mon carricd prisonas to 
Numulo, a small town on tho mamland, which bolonged to Tu 
Solia As soon as I heaid tus, T hastened to Nukubalawu and 
met thoro Mr. A. Dohtlle, Finding that nothmg lad beon 
done towards tho rosoue of tho prisoners, I sont for Kinndundua, 
and giymg him en axo, 10 yuosled Inm to undertake then do- 
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lveranco. Ie mmothately complied, arranged to taleo a small 
armed party and make a sudden descent upon Numulo ab onrly 
dawn. Tnshe did. The people of tho town, panic stuck, 
fled, and the chief was thus enabled to convey the woundod 
prisoners and some proporby to Namuka, whore wo hat gono to 
avait the result of the expedition 

‘Tt has been sad that this clef was a party m tho affvir, 
pecanse, ab a subsequent penod, some boxes, iakon from 
Namuka, were soon m his honse ‘hey camo mto his posses- 
sion m ths manner; some time after the Namuke outiago, 
Kurnduadua attacked and captured a town bolongmg to ‘ui 
Solia, the defeat causing the latter to suo for peaco. Fuondly 
mercourse being re estabhshed, Kmuduadua subsoquontly ox~ 
changed several pigs for boxes im ‘I'm Solta’s possession, and 
forming pat of the plundor of Namuka. It 1s quito falyo that 
Tu Soha was at the tune of the outrage undor tho mnfluonco of 
Kuruduadna , so far fiom that, they wero onemies and ab wa 

 Kwuduadua has ever behaved kindly to tho whitos, and m 
this respect set a good example to othor chiofs, Upon ono 
occasion a vessel got ashoro m tho neighbourhood Io assem- 
bled lus poople, got her afloat, and mado Ing sulyjocts robin 
the property thoy had takon,—this at 2 amo when, m almost 
evely other part of Tyji, tho lives of tho slupwrecked wor tnkon 
and tho vessel and cargo plunde.cd, 

“J wag presout ab Nukubalawu, whon Mr, Williams, tho 
American Consul, and Plullips, a Rewan Cuef, emo to mquio 
mto the Nemukamatfr, Mr Dohitlo said, that after buymg 
the island of Namukea thoy were ontitlod to protection, Pinihps, 
the chief, then omphatically*domed that tho island had boon 
sold, but aad that a gun, « keg of powder, and n whalo’g tooth 
had been grven as the ‘yagona’ for pormesion to rosie on 
the island, and that ho could no# soll it, ag there wore othos 
who we1e co-owners with Inmsolf, 
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Navua is at present a collection of about forty houses, 
and built on the left bank of the 1ive1 of the same 
name, and at the foot of a hill on which there is a pii- 
vate dure nt sa of the chief, enjgying a fine view of the 
flat land around, the 1iver winding in bold envves, 
and high mountains in the distance Tio creeks intei- 
sect the town, over which isolated tiunks of trees are 
thrown, the nemest approach to bridges I have seen m 
the country. In the two Squares are several venciable 
Tahitian chestnut trees (Inocarpus edulis, Forst.) densely 
covered with parasites (Loranthus), about a dozen spe- 

cies of epiphytical ferns,—one of them not large: than 
a moss,—wvax-flowers, orchids, mosses, and lichens. There 
was no heathen temple (dure kalow), but a fine one 
might be scen fiom the top of the hill, about a mile off. 
I noticed thice dures ni sa, strangcis’ houses, or sleep 
ing Innes At Tengt two of the latter ae invariably 
found at every Fijan town o1 village. They may be 
compued to our clubs; and those fiequented by the 
1uling chicfs do not scem visited much by the lower 
class of people. ‘That at Bau, aleady mentioned, was 
the lmgest I saw All along the sides ave slecping- 
places, covered with fine mats, and large enough for (wo 
men to sleep; and between cach there is a fireplace, 
and stages to put the logs on | Overhead a good supply 
of firewood is stowed The centre of the building is 
covered with loose giass, gencially Uo dina (Paspalun 
scrobiculatum, Linn.) There aie no windows, only low 
doois, which may be, and are always closed towards 
evening, by means of thick mats, in older to keep 
the mosquitoes oul. A large kaya-bowl, and bamboo 
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vessels filled with spring water, seem to be the only 
utensils admitted, In buildings or bures like theso, all 
the male population, maunied and unmaried, slecps 
The boys, until they hpve come of age, erect a be of 
their own, often built on raised stages over the water, 
and approachable only by a long, nanow trunk of a 
tiee, The women and guls sleep at home; and it is 
quite against Fijian etiquette for a husband to take his 
night’s repose anywheie oxcept at one of the pubhe 
bmes of his town or village, though he will go to his 
family soon after dawn. In the daytime the bures are 
generally descaited ‘Towards four o’clock people begin 
to pour in, and if any strangers aive they will inva- 
ably take up thei quarters at these places TIe1e po- 
litics and all events of the day are discussed, and when 
talking, the men, even high chiefs, will he plaiting eocon- 
nut fibre mto sinnet, so much used im the construction of 
houses, canoes, and aims, Anda gient deal these people 
have to talk about: the poliucs of the groups, mde- 
pendent of the new cl2ment introduced by the cession 
of the country to England, the never-ending intmyucs 
of the Tonguese immigration, tho cndeavom of mission« 
aries, consuls, and traders to spicad Chuistianity and 
civilization, a1c 1ather complicated, and give rise to a 
good deal of discussion and speculation. 

When evening 1s commg on, the bure is beginning to 
fill; most of the fires between the sleeping-places are 
lit, and the natives are leisurely stretched on the mats, 
the legs cocked up the stages, like Yankees in a ta- 
vern—all smoking their mgarcttos, made of self-grown 
tobacco and dry banana leaves. Now como tho kaya- 
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chewers, comely-looking youngstcis, callying the lage 
wooden bowl, a cocoa nut shell fer drinkmg the bever- 
age, the bamboo water-vesscl, a handful of fibre for 
staining the kaya, and the r00t, of the South Sca pep- 
por fiom which it is prepared. No sooner have they 
taken thei seat, and commenced chewing, taking care 
to throw the rope affixed to the kava-bowl toward the 
peison highest in rank, than a Icading man, perhaps a 
heathen pricst, begs chatting a song, in which the 
whole assembly joins; and two young fellows beat time 
with little sticks, applicd on a hamboo or any other 
sounding wood that happens to be handy. The leader 
of the chant does not sit motionless, but waves his body, 
arms, and hands in such a variety of ways, and with 
such extreme ease, that you fancy you can imitate him 
as seadily as the whole assembly ducs. But the yey flist 
time you fail, to the great delight of yom native spec 
tato.s Ilis motions me not difheult, but you never 
know what they are gomg to be until 16 is too late to 
imilate, and he hag already passed on to something clase. 
The intercst of this bye-play is thus well kept up, and 
the Fijians deserve full cicdit of having obteuned hold 
of one of the great scercts of fixing the attention on an 
object, o1 making it, in other words, "interesting, They 
know the art of concealing the end as long’as possible. 
What would our novchsts do without the use of ths 
machinery! Low dull would life itself be if the futwe 
was unveiled to us! 

The lads, having chewed a sufficient quantity of the 
yoot, place the masticated mass into the bowl Now 
water is poured on, the whole yellowish-looking fluid 
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stiained though fibres, and a cup filled. Whilst the 
‘cup-bearer is holding it to hand to the chief o1 highest 
personage present, an old man gives the toast of the 
evening, It is pathetic or humorous, as occasion. de 
mands, and hstencd to with attention; all singing and 
beating with sticks having ceased the moment the eup 
was filled. A general snout follows the conclusion of 
this toast, the cup is emptied m one diaught, and 
thrown by the drinker on the mat, to be filled again 
and handed to the next in rank, until the whole assem- 
bly has been seived. 

The song becomes less and less heaity, the conver 
sation slackens, and one by one the men diop off to 
sleep, Strange sight! Their pillows me made of a 
thick stick, have four legs, and ac put just under the 
neck, so that the hain of the sleepers may not be de- 
vanged They have had 1t only recently newly done up, 
washed with lime to make it fiizzed like that of negioes, 
dyed in vaaious colours, and arranged m many different 
ways. Several days must have been spent to get some 
of these extraoidinary heads dressed And for this 
reason—no other—thcy are icady to sleep all their lives 
on a pillow made of a stick of wood, and so constincled 
that a TIwopean Gould not rest his neck five minutes 
upon it without suffering dicadful pain, It is very fine 
tallcing ahont the ease of living in a state of nature, but 
the inconveniences to which savages put themselves in 
order to giatify their vanity axe quite as picat, if not 
greater, than those forced upon us by the fashions and 
dictates of our own society. Think of the agonics of 
tatoomg! ‘What would the natives give to escape it, uf 
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socicty would let them? But the stcrn laws of fashion 
allow of no exception. In Fiji this practice is confined 
to the women, the operation being peifoamed by mem.” 
beis of their own sex, and apphgd solely to the comes 
of the mouth, and those paits of the body covered by 
the scanty clothmng worm by them. ‘I'he skim 1s puncé 
tmcd by au ihstiument nade of bone, of ly the spines 
of the shaddock tice; whilst the dye mjected into the 
punctures is obtamed chiefly fom the candle nut, No 
reason is given for the adoption of the custom, beyond. 
its being commanded by Degei, thew supreme god, 
Neglect of this divine commandment 1s believed to ba 
punished after death. The men probably refiain from 
tatooing, because their skin, gencially speaking, is so 
daik that the designs would not be secn, and the pam- 
” ful operation undergone would be mere labour thiown 
away. 3 

In Polynesia tatoomg scems to have attained its cul 
minitmg point in the Society Islands and the Ma. 
quesas, where both men and women submitted to 11; 
proceeding thence castward to Samoa and ‘Tonga, we 
find it 1estiicted to the men; in Fiji to the women, 
and altogether ceasing in the New IlIebides, Yet, 
strange to add, Polyncsian tiaditio® asserts that the 
custom was known m Tyji before its being adopted 
in Samoan and Tonga. ‘Two ‘gnildesses, Taema ond 
Tilafainga, swam from Fiji to Samoa, and on reach- 
ing the latter group, commenced singme, “Tatoo the 
men, but not the women,’* TIIence the two wee 
woishipped as the presidmg deities by those who 


* ‘Tnnet's ‘ Nineteen Yen's in Polynesia,’ p. 182 
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“followed tatooing as a trade ; for a tiade it was and is, 
quite as much as taloumg is in our own country, and 
requuing by far gieate: cac and caution, The blue 
tracery once made cannot, hke a coat o1 pais of trousers, 
be thrown aside when spoilt in the ent, but has to be 
won for life, exposed to all the 1emauks which good 
and wl natured fiends ‘may be disposed” to make A. 
tiadition, cmrent in Tonga and Fyi, comoboiatcs the 
fact of tatooing haying bton derived fiom the latter 
gioup, It is stated, that at aremote period the king 
of Tonga (Tui Toga) sent a mission to Tiji, inorder to 
ascertain whether, as hid been icpoited, the women of 
those islands wero tatoocd. On reaching the island of 
Ogen, in tho eastern part of Fiji, the mission, with some 
difficulty, made the natives comprehend that they wished. 
to fiud out whut sex vas (atooed (qia); to which the 
Vijians replied, “Qua na alewa” (women are tatooed), 
In obedience to oidors the-first person met had been 
asked, and as a plain answer to a plain question had 
been obtained, the mission depaited homewaids Thare 
were no other means of remembciing the answer than 
by repeating it continually. ‘Thus was done \yithout 
interruption until their canoe reached the Qgea pas. 
sage, where, the *sca becoming 10ugh, apprehensions 
about tho safety of tho canoe began to be entei tamed, 
aud in the ensuing excitement the repetition of the pre- 
cious woids was neglected. Suddenly the neglect was 
perceived, and it was asked all 1ound what the words 
wore, Somebody replied, “Qua na tagane” (men are 
tatooed), instead of “Qia na alewa” (women are 
tatooed); which mistake, passing wmmoticed, was 10- 
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peated until the ciew reached Tonga, and dn being 
repoited to the king, he exclaimed, “Oh, it is men, 
not women that are tatoocd! well, then, I will be ta- 
tooed at once,” The example sct,was specdily followed ; 
hence the custom, that in Fyi the women, m Tonga tho 
men are tatooed ; hence also, adds the tiadition, the 
name of the Ogea passage, « Qin na tagane.”"* 
Kuruduadua accompanicd us on an exploring tiip 
down the Nayua river, which w2 found to have sevcial 
deltas, one of whichis called Deuba We passed tho 
mouth, and went scveral miles westward, as far as Vanua- 
dogo point, which is near Qamo peak. Close to one of 
the villages we stopped at there was a mimature templo, 
built of tiee-fern wood, and thatched with Makita~ 
leaves. Ilere parties of young men assemble for sevo- 
ral weeks in oider to piactis. certain tricks, which, 
when they are peifect in them, me exhibited before a 
nuncrous audience, but as long as they are practising 
nobody is supposed to go neu thom, On the day of 
the performance, the actors oil then bodies well and 
dress in white native cloth. The spectators, old and 
young, haying formed a iing aound them, the actors 
commence by chanting songs and beating time on 
bamboos, until they have woiked themselves up to a 
certain pitch of excitement. Now a spirit (alow Reve) 
is supposed to enter them, and they pretend to be in- 
vulnorable to spear, proof against musket ball, and safe 
against the effects of heat or flune. By sleight of 


%* Anothor version of tho tradition is givon by Wilhams, ‘yt and 
Fipans, vol i p 160, whae a man, ioperting the mtolligonco, viplo aly 
stukes lus foot against the slump of a tree, and in the confusion enauh g 


changes its tenor, 
12 
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hand, they endeavour to make good thei: protousions 
A spearhead is soflencd so as not to hurt when thrown; 
the ball put in the mnsket 1s too small, and thus rolls 
out when the actors begin to dance about previous to chs- 
chaiging it, and the fiery oven into which a man aeeps 
and allows himself to be covercd up, has a tunnel and 
yent-hole, by which hs has a chance of escaping, Acci- 
dents, howeve1, will happen even in this well-cgulated 
community, The spear wfskilfully handled has been 
known to hut; too much wadding put mto the gun has 
prevented the ball from rolling out ;+the tunel has been 
apt to fall in, and after some hows the man who al- 
lowed himself to be thrown into it, has been found to be 
perfectly baked. The Kalou Rere, with its high polos, 
streamers. evergiecns, masqueiading, trumpet-shelly, 
chants, and othe: wild music, is the nearest approach. 
to dramatic representation the Fijians seem to have made, 
and 1¢is with them what private theatricals are with ug 
They aie also on other occasions veiy fond of diessmg 
themselves in fantastic, often very 1idiculous costume}; 
and in nearly every lage assembly there me bufloons. 
Court fools, m many mstances hunchbacks, aro often 
attached to a chief's establishment. : 

Finding that Kuuduadua was a man in whom con 
fidence could be placed, we mada amangements for 
going to Namosi, so as to connect the discoveries of 
Macdonald and Samucl Waterhouse with tho southen 
coast of Viti Levu, but, as the weather had become 
eatiemely boisterous, and heavy 1ains had rendered 
hayelling in the interior impossible, we determined to 
wait for more favomable weather, and icturn at once to 
Lado. 
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As a heavy south-east gale was blowimg, tho clicf 
told us we should not be able to procecd very fa, and 
he hoped that if on reaching the sea we should find at 
too boisterous, we would not mipd coming back We 
were out of tea, biscuit, and all the other necessaries a 
Enopcan requires, unable to swalk about, the heavy 
iain having rendered the neighbourhood of Nayua a 
perfect swamp, and tuned of staying indoors and wait- 
mg fo. the weather to cléar up; so we left on the 
morning of the 9th of July. The sea was rougher 
than we had expected. We had to bale constantly, 
and therefore effected a landing on the.sandy beach, and 
walked to Taguiu, where we had to stay two days, The 
boat, hghtened, reached the plice with difficulty On 
the tlurd day the gale and 1am, which now had lasted 
a week, abated, and we pushed on once more. Calling 
at Naigani Island, we head fiom Mr Woik, whom we 
found quite estabhshed in lis new home, that the Kau 
karo, or utchwood, the poisonous propeitics of which 
had caused Mx, Iggeistiom to be il for two months, 
grew on the banks of a sinall river of Viti Levu, newly 
opposite the island. We at once made up our mind 
to fetch specimens, in order to weertain the 1cal name 
of the trec We had no difficulty’in finding it, and 
il proved to be Oncocarpus Vetiensis, A. Gray, ox, as Tos 
ter nearly a hundred years ago called it, Rhus atrum 
There was a considaable village about a mile and a 
half up the river, which we could reach in our gig 
The inhabitants looked dicadfully unhealthy; most of 
the men had elephantiasis, and many of the childien 
were covered with ulcers. No doubt the site of the 
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village in a low valley in a gieat measine accounted for 
this, We were roving over the hills, when a message 
fiom Ovalau ieached us with the glad tidings that 
Colonel Smythe had safely avrived in Levuka, and wes 
desirous of seeing us, 

‘Without loss of time we retuned to Ma. Work’s house, 
left it after midiught, and veached Muteisuva at cight 
o'clock in the moining, whore we breakfasted with our 
kmd friend Mr, Moore. Thee had been some trouble 
with the natives, An Englishman had ium away with 
the wife of a Viwa chicf, and 1¢fused io give her np. 
The chief, justly. exasperated, theatened revenge, and 
would have proceeded to oxtremities, if Mr. Moore had 
not persuaded the Rewa chief, in whose tertory the 
eloped one resided, to step in, on the grounds that the 
Viwa chief had no 1ight to cause a disturbanco on 
territories not lis own They ricfened the case to Mx, 
Pritchard, who remonstrated with the white man, (cll- 
ing him that if he, an Englishman, was clubbed in 
consequence of the provocation given, no government 
could possibly ask for satisfaction; and on the other 
hand, that if no notice were taken of his murder, the 
hives of the other whites would be in danger. So the 
woman must instdhtly be given up. 

We had hoped to 1each Jado that day, but the loss 
of time caused by thus troublesome man delayed our 
departwe until noon. We again passed through the 
Rowa river and the Kele musu canal, and towards sun- 
set eached Kaba, where we took up om quarters at the 
house of Peter, a Tonguese teacher connected with the 
Wesleyan mission Tle wasn fine specimen of his ince, 
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and made us as comfortable as his means permitted, 
This, man and a boy had been saved from drowning 
by our interpreter, Mi Charles Wise, whom ho wel- 
comed with coudiality. ‘When picked up at sea, he had 
been seye1al days in the wate: incredible as it may 
appear, Tlis canoe had been upset, and his companions, 
all good swixhmers, had against Is entreaties separated 
from him, and they had all peushed, bemg probably 
eaten by shuks These artinials were fuious in their 
attacks, and Peter killed seveyal of them with his knife 
dumg the time he was in the water; they troubled 
him little dming the night, but became very .apacious 
as soon as daylight was established. Ile was also at- 
tacked by a small sca-animal which boxed regula: holes 
into hus flesh, and would have caused his death if he 
had not been speedily delivered. When Wise took him 
on board, he was perfectly. exhausted, and continually 
ciied fox water, » Lyery means were nsed to restore lis 
strength ; his body was oiled, and food and dink given 
to him, 

When the moon rose we took om depmture, and 
early noxt moining reached Lado Alewa, in Pot Kin- 
naird, 
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ARRIVAL OF COLONEL sMYTHE FROM NEW 7EATiND uTP ‘rRaasus’? 
AND ‘PAUL JONDS’—VIsIT TO DAU. QUARRELSOME DISPOSTIION oF 
THN CHINT OF THE TIsHYRMEN cYrssloN OY THI 10 UNALAND — 
TInsT OFTICIAL INTERYIDW WITTE TIT KING, 


‘Lun native war in New Zealand continuing ahd keep- 
ing all available naval force employed, Colonel Smythe 
had been unable to obtain a Goveinment vessel to 
take him to and about Fiji, and had therefore been 
compelled -to charter the ‘ Pegasus,’ an extremely slow- 
sailmg, ill-manned ketch, commanded by a gossiping 
captain, who ultimately retuned to New Zealand with- 
out paymg even the crew, which the Butish Consul 
had been obliged to put on bomd., My, Pritchaid and 
myself called on Colonal Smythe on the 16th of July, 
and regietted to hear of Ins long and stoimy passage. 
IIe had arrived on the 5th of July, and we found im 
comfortably quaiteted vt Levuka, in the house of Mx 
Binner Mis, Smythe was making a watei-colour diaw- 
ing of the Levuka reef, Which fiom M1. Binner’s house, 
situated as it is on the top of a hill, displays itself m 
all its giandeur, and together with the hitle islands at 
a distance, and the shipping of the poit, forms a pano- 
zama not casily matched 

The ‘ Pegasus’ not having accommodation for move 
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than Colonel and Mrs Smythe, Mi. Pritchard and my- 
self chaitcred the ‘ Paul Jones,’ the same little schooner 
which fetched me fiom Somesomo. She was scarcely 
better than an open boat, and we had to wash, dress, 
and take om meals on deck, the cabin being too small 
to hold more than two bunks, an apology for a tablo, 
and tivo lockéis scrymg also a8 substitutes fo. benches, 
But we managed very well, and as she beat the ‘Poga- 
sus’ even in short distanceseby whole days, we gencially 
reached om destination long before Colonel Smythe's 
paity did, and soon tiansfoired our abode on shore, 
When I came fiom Somosomo she was swarming with 
cockroaches, to such an alaaming extent that there was 
no staying m her; and when going to sleep we had to 
cover ow faces, to scicen at least that pait of ou bodies 
apainot attack, But she had since been sunk wider 
water, the only method here practised to fiee vessels 
from that pest,—newly painted, and done up, so that as 
far as her size would allow she was tolcably comfoit- 
able. Besides Mi. Storck, we had Mi. Chailes Wise, the 
consular mterpieter, on board, 2 half-caste who had been 
brought up by the late Rey. John Thint, for whose me- 
movy he entertained a waim admiration, justly shared by 
all who knew that excellent man ¢ 

. It was aianged with Colonel Sinythe, that we should 
visit the pimcipal chiefs, commencing at Bau, the capi- 
tal of the gioup. The two vessels met at Pot Kin- 
nad; and we finally left Lado, at that time the Con- 
sul’s 1csidence, on the 24th of July, at noon, The «Paul 
Jones’ anchored off Bau on the same day, but the ‘ Pe- 
gasus,’ to give an instance of hei bad sailing qualitics, 
only aived on the following day late at night, 
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There was a seiious quaniel between the Chicf of the 
Fishermen and Ratu Abcl, the King’s eldest son, the 
former havmg insulted the Queen, and the latter sent 
him a challenge in consequence. A duel was impond- 
ing when we anived, and the British Consul's persuasive 
powers weie appealed to by valious patios. Mx, Prit- 
chad publicly asked the’ Chicf of the Fishermen why 
he had offered the insult to his soveieign, but he 1¢- 
fused to answer; Mr Pritchaid then told him he would 
wait for an answer, even if he had to sit up all might. 
The Chief, seeing that the Consul was as good as his 
word, and that there was no escape possible, after a six 
lence of two hours gave the desired answer, begged tho 
King's pardon, and all was mianged amicably. Ratu 
Abel was present dung the whole interwew, and be- 
haved extremely well in the affair Ie is a fine specimen 
of a Fijian prince, and will doubtless succeed his father 
to the throne, though some of the missionaries havo 
been trying to persuade the King to change the law, by 
settling the succession upon his younger son, born after 
he had become conveited to Christianity, and maiiicd 
accoiding to our rites But such a change would doubt- 
less lead to endless complications and confusion, and 
be unjust towardsea child perfectly legitimate accoid- 
ing to the custom prevailing at the time of his birth. 
It is in petty interforeiices lke these that, doubtless 
much to the regiet of the enlightened minds composing 
the Board directing the truly grand machine1y of tho 
Wesleyan Socicty, the missionaries draw upon themselves 
the consure of people who fully sympathize with the 
noble work they have in hand, and who would do any- 
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thing in theh power to advance their true interest Be 
it known, that interference in politics on the pait of 
the Wesleyan missionaries is decidedly disapproved of 
by thew Board at home, and that stringent instiuctions 
are published to that effect 

The Chief of the Fishermen, an important body m 
Bau, is a scheming follow,’ who moie than onee 
caused mischief On one occasion, when some British 
Interest was involved, Mie Pritchard, who, boin and 
bred in Polynesia, is perfectly familia: with native 
modes of thought, and owes a great deal of his influ- 
ence to it, wished to impress the chief with the 1dea 
that whatever plots he was hatching they wee swe 
to be found out by those more clever than himselfi* In- 
stead of stating this in such langnage as one European 
would use to another, he said to the native, * As Chief 
of the Fishermen, you know all the fishes, the small 
as well as the big, and of course the tuitle, according 
to yom notions the king of the whole.” The Chief 
smiled assent, flattcring himself that by the tmtle he 
himself was alluded to To the great dehght of the 
bystanders, the Consul continued :—“Tamilia with all 

¥ Commodore J B Seymom, writing to the Louds Commissioners of 


the Admunalty, m a letter dated, Auckland, September 2, 1861, and pub- 
Jighed am tha Coiterpondonca rolat rg {o tho Tin Talands,’ prosantad 19 
both JIouses of Paihament by command of her Majesty, May, 1862, 
*soomed also favomably impiossed with My, Putechard s way of dealing 
with tho natives “I cannot conclude this letter,’ ho wiites, “ withous 
expressing the obligations I am under to Mi Piilehaid, whose manner 
with the native chiofs (boing neithe: 100 deferential nor the 1overge) seemed 
tomo to bo oxactly whatishould bo Ifo speaks the langungo, and 18 
evidently hiked by all paties of Tijians; and without Ins 1endy assist- 
ance... il would hevebcon impossible to ative al go speedy a acltlement 
of affairs “ 
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its habits, you are aware that at certain periods this king 
goes on shore to lay its eggs, and you, knowing its way, 
look for its footpimts on the white coral sand of tho 
beaches, and suddenly light upon what is hatching.” No 
futher amplification was required {o make the chil 
comprehend the diift of the story ‘The bystanders saw 
at a glance that the clficf had put his foot in it the 
moment he identified himsclf with the king of the 
fishes, and that his plots were so clumsily constructed 
that anybody who knew him could easily tuace them out, 

The public intayiew with King Cakobay, or ‘Tha- 
komban, was to take place on the 27th of July, when 
he would once more confirm the cession of his countiy 
made to Great Britain in 1858, though Max, W. Prit- 
chard. In oidey to place the whole subject faiily before 
the reader, it will be necessay to insert hee the oe 
ginal deed. of cession: ~ 


 Ocsaon of Wye to Baglor d, and Rat fatum of vt by the OF cfs 


Eponnzpr Ttaxompau, by the graco of God, sovcro’gn 
cluof of Bau and ats dependencies, Vumvalu of tho aruues of 
Ty, and Tm Viti, cte, to all and smgulm to whom thoso pre. 
sents shall come, greeting, 

“ Whoreas wo, bemg duly, fully, and formally recogmzed m 
our aforesaid state, rank, and sovereignty, by Groat Brita, 
France, aud the Umted States of Amoiica, respectively , 

And haying full and exclusive sovereignty and domam in 
and over the islands and teriitories constatutang, forming, and 
being included m the group known as Tip, or Vati, 

“ And bemg desirous to procme for ovr people and suly cts 
a good and permanent form of governmont, whereby oni aloe. 
said people and subjects shall enjoy and partake of the bcnohis, 
the prosperity, and the happiness, which 1 15 the duty and tle 
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night of all sovoreigns to seck and to procure for thew people 
and subjects ; 

“And being m ourselyos unablo to pocuro and provide 
such good aud pormancnt government for om afoesmd people 
and subjcets , . 

« And bemg, moreover, in oursclyes unablo to afford to om 
aforesmid people and subjects the due protection and shelter 
from tho violento, the oppression,*and tho tyranny of foreign 
Powers, which 1t 18 the duty and the mght of all sovoroigns to 
afford to their people and subjects ; 

And bemg heavily indebted to the President and Govorn- 
ment of the Umted States of Amorica, the liquidation of which 
indebtedness is pressingly urgod, with menaces of severe mea- 
sures against our porson, and ou sovorcignty, and our islands 
and territorios aforesaid, unless the aforesaid mdebteduess be 
satisfiod withm a peiod so hmited as to render a comphance 
with the terms of the contract fcrced upon us utterly mpos- 
siblo within tho said perod; this smd meability not ausmg 
from lack of resources within our dommions, but fiom the 
inofficacy of any endeavours on our part undor tho existing 
stato of affairs in our islands and tormtoues afoiesmd, to catry 
out such moasures as aro nocossary for, and would result m, 
tho ultimato paymont of tho alorcsmd claims; and having 
maturoly deliboratod, woll woighcd, and fully consdood, tho 
probablo results of the comso aud tho measures wo now pro- 
pose; and being fully satisfied of tho impracticabihty by any 
other courso and measures to avert from our islands and tom- 
tones aforesaid, and our peoplo and subjects aforesaid, tho ovils 
cotam to follow tho non-paymont of tito sum of money de- 
mandod from us by the Govanment of the Umted States of 


America ; 
“ And bemg confident of the mmediate and progiossive 
benofits that will 1csulé from tho cession horcin now mado of 
our govorcigniy, and our islands and torritones aforesaid ; 
“Now know ye, that wo do hereby, for and im consid ation 
of cortam conditions, torms, and ongagomonts, heromaftor set 
forth, make ovor, transfer, and convey, unto Victoria, by tho 
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giaco of God, Queon of tho Umited Kingdom of Creat Britain 
and hholand, etc, her hons and succossois for ovor, tho full 
soveragnty and domain m and ovor our aforesaid islands and 
torntones, togethor with the actual pioprictaship and posonel 
ownershyp in cer tam pieces or parcels of land as may horewfter bo 
muiually agrood upon by a commission, to consish of two eliols 
fiom Groat Britam and two chofs fiom Fyi, the sad comms- 
sion to bo appointed by tho*icpresentative of Grout Britain -n 
Pip, who, in case of chspnte, shall himself be wnpno; the sad 
piecos or parcels of land to bo especially dovotod to gove:nmont 
purposes, and to be applied aXd appropmated in mamnet and 
form appertaining to Crown lands in British colomes, or as iho 
local government of Fi, appointed by commission fiom tho 
aforosmd Victoria, Quoen of the Umtled Kingdom of Creat 
Butam and Teland aforosad, may doom fit, propor, and 1ecos~ 
smy, for the uso and requnements of tho satd local govoin- 
mont ; 

“Provided always, and tho cession of om sovormgnty and 
ow’ islands und tenitories 18 on these conditions, torms, and 
considerations, that is to say ; 

“That tho aforesaid Victoria, Queon of tho Umted Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland aforesaid, shall permit us to retam 
the falle and rank of ‘Tin Vit, m so far as tho aborigmal popn- 
lation is concerned, and shall pormut us to bo at tho head of tho 
department for govornmng tho aforesaid abouginal population, 
acting always undor tho gwdance, and by the counsels, of tho 
representative of Great Uritam and head of tho local govern. 
ment appointed by commission from tho aforesaid Victoria, 
Queon of the United? Kingdom of Gioat Bnitam and lioland 
aforesaid ; 

«That the aforesmd Vistera, Quoon of the United Kingdom 
of Gieat Britam and Iroland aforesmd, shall pay tho sum of 
foity five thousand dollas ($45,000) unto tho Prosidont of tho 
United States of Amenca, bomg tho amount of the claim do. 
manded fiom us, procuring for ug and for our peoplo a full 
and absolute acquittance from any further lHabilttics to tho smd 
Presdent o1 Government of tho Umted Statos of America 
aforesmid ; 
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«For and m consideration of which outlay, not less than two 
hundied thougand (200,000) acres of land, xf required, shall bo 
mado over, transferred, and conveyed, m foe simple, unto 
Victona, aforesad Queon of the Umled Kingdom of Grent 
Britam and Ireland aforesaid: the sqlection of which gaid land 
shall be made by the commission horembefore named and re- 
fored to, to 1eimburse the rmmediato outlay required to hqu- 
dato the aforesmd claim of the President and Government of 
the United States of America ; 

And we, the aforesad Ebenezer Thakombau, by the grace 
of God, sovereign chiof of Bau’and 1ts dependoncies, Vunivalu 
of the armies of Fyi and Tm Viti, etc, do horchy make this 
cession, transfer, and conveyance, of our sovereignty, and of 
our islands and teriitories aforesaid, unto the aforesmd Victoria, 
by the graco of God, Queon of the Umted Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ete, aforesmd, her hers and successors 
for ever, on behalf of owsolves, or heivs and successors for 
over, on behalf of our chiefs, thon heirs and successors for 
ever, on behalf of our people and subjects, ther hens and suc- 
cessors for over, hereby renouncing all right, title, and claim 
unto our sovoicignty, islands, and tamtones aforesmd, m so fu 
as heroin stated ; 

“Tn witnoys whoreof, wo havo heronnto sob our hand and 
affixod our seal, Uns twelfth day of October, in the yem of our 
Lord ond thousand aight hundred and fifty-oght. 


his 
Tour Vr, x 
muk 


. 

“ Signed, sealed, and ratified by tho aforesaid Tin Viti, and 
by Inm formuly delvered, m our presence, unto Walhiam 
Thomas Pritchad, Lsq., Ucr Britanme Majosty’s Consul m 
and for tho aforesad Fy; the aforcsaxl Tm Viti, at the same 
time, affirming and admittmg to us porsonally, that ho tho 
sad ‘Iu Viti fully, wholly, porfoctly, and expheitly, undor. 
stands and comprelicnds tho mcanmg, the extont, and the 
purpose of the foregomg document, or deed of cession, and 
I, tho uudeisigned John Smith Fordham, formorly of Sheffield, 
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Tngland, bub now tompomuly residmg ab Rau, Typ, aforesaid, 
do hereby ‘solemnly effirm that I myself, fully, wholly, and ox- 
pheitly translated tho forogoing dood of cossion unto tho sad 
Tm Vit, m the piesonco of tho aforosud Wilham Thomas 
Putchard, Dsq,, Her Britannic Mayosly’s Consul mn and for tho 
sad Tyji, Robort Sherson Swanston, Hsq, Ths Tawminn Ma- 
jesty’s Consul m and for Tyji aforesaid, and John Bimnor, for- 
merly of Leeds, Dngland, lat now residont alr Lovuka, Island 
of Ovalau, Tip, aforesaid. 

“Tn witness whereof, we have each and all sob our respoctivo 
names and seals, this twelfth (12th) day of Octoba, m {ho year 
of ow Lord ono thousand aight hundred and fifty-oight aforo- 
said. 

“Jonn Sai Torpiam, Wosloyan Missionary. Jonny BinnLr, 
‘Wesleyan Mission Tramer. Rosuri 8. Swanston, Tlaweanun 
Consul, Pyi, Witnam T Prucuanp, I B.M Consul” 


“We horeby acknowledge, 1atify, and ronow, tho coasion of 
Fiji to Great Britain, made on tho 12th day of Oc.oba, 1828, 
by Thakombau In witness whereof wo have horoto affixed our 
names this 14th day of Decembor, 1859. ! 


Raster Roxo Tur Daurnir (lus x mark), of Rown, 
Jro31 Nanovo (lus x mak), of Nadroga, 
Na Waga tivo (Ins x mmk), of Relarala, 
Tor Lnvoxa (his x mark), of Ovalau, 
Koror Coxawavio (his x mark), of Bau. 
Koror Tupowa (us x mak), of Tavua, 
Nawuxa Kororxasa (his x mark), of Nakclo, 
Rasy Istxntz (signed), of Vava, 
Toana (his x mare), of Noco. 
Tunavivi (his x mark), of Ralkairaki, 
Curvica (his x mark), of Ko.otuma, Ra Const, 
Susupvanara (his x mark), of Korotubu. 
Tuprav (lis x mak), of Diavo, 
Samrsont (signad), of Viwa. 
Na Gano (bis x mark), of Namena 
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“ KoROIKAIYANUYANU (lus x mark), of Lasakau. 
Danra (his x mark), of Kuku, Viti Levu. 
Ko mar Vuwivest (ius x mark), of Nakelo. 
Prra Pauta (is x mark), of Vuva. 
Toz Bua (ms x mark), of Bua, 
Toaxomnau (lus x mark), of Fup. 


“We horoby certify that the foregomp cluefs have signed 
this document with a full understanding of 1ts meaning, m our 
presence, this 14th day of December, 1859. 


° 
«11, Casrron, Commander, RN, I.M.S, Blk, 
Wi. T, Prromarp, H.B.M: Consul. 


“We hereby cortify that wo translated the foregomg docu- « 
ment to the Chiofs who have signed, and that they thovoughty 
understand its meanmg. 


“«W. Conus, Wesleyan Mission Training Master. 
Bi. P, Mare, Wesleyan Mission Printer. 


“ January 16th, 1860, at Levuka. 


. “Runova (is x mark), of Macuata, 
Tur Caxau (Ins x mark), of Tavim, 
Tur Bua (his x mmk), of Bua 


« Witness to marks , 


« Joun Cans, Ownor of § Lalla Lookh,’ and 
Merchant of Molbomne 


- ‘ a 
Tor Tavurr (his x mark) 
Tur Buxcrnvu (is x mark), 
Tor Yann (his x mark) 
Tor Naxasannka (is x mark), por Qaiinivalu of 
Nukuraleka. 
Vor Lave (bis x mark), of Yah. 
Rarv Savonoxo (lus x mak), of Ono and danniine: 
Tour Nacuva (his x mark) . 
Witness to Tui Naceva’s mark, 0, J. Bard. 
K 
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Translated by us, boforo whom tho above Clnofy mado thou 
marks, ths 15th day of August, 1800 
“Jaungy § IL, Royer; Cranes Wisn. 


“T horeby ratify the above cession, Navua, Sopt. Ath, 1860 
« Kueupvanva, (his x mark) 


"Witnesses to signaturs : * 
« Boretorp Snnaany, Ph D.; W TU, Pruiomarp, Consul ” 


Precisely at eleven o’cloék on the moining of the 27th 
of July, the King fired a salute, When armymg at tho 
place of meeting, the royal residence, we found the King 

* and Queen, both ciessed in Emopean fashion, the former 
in a blue wnrfo1m, seated on chairs, of which several had 
been ananged in a semicircle for our use, There were 
present, besides Colonel Smythe, Mi. Pritchard and my- 
self, Mossis. Fordham and Collis from the mission, not 
to mention the ladies, Ratu Abel, tho King's eldest 
son, a finc-looking fellow, was absent, bué sent for, and 
the chiefs and principal landholdeis soon dropped in, all 
dressed in native costume. Mr Fordham imterproted 
fox Colonel Smythe, Mv, Chailes Wise for Mx, Pritchard. 
Twrote down all at the tame, and the following, obtained 
fiom both sources, may be regaided as a faithful résumd 
of what was spoken :-— 

“Tt having been repcsonted to [er Butonnic Ma- 
jesty,” sad Colonel Smythe, addressing King Cakoban, 
“that the King and Chiefs of Fiji are disposed to 
become Buitish subjects, he: Majesty has directed an 
inquixy to be made into the matter, and hea what King 
and Chiefs have to say on the subject, in order that it 
may be reported to hen.” 
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The King roplicd: “ The arrangement respecting the 
cession chtcred into with Mr Consul Pmtchaid 1s still 
in full force, and shall not be disturbed by any forcign 
Power.” 

“Great Britain,” continued Colonel Smythe, “ pro- 
duces many things that Fiji dogs not, and vice versd, so 
that by an exchange of products the two countues would 
be mutually benefited. I refer especially to cotton, 
which grows luxwiantly inf Fiji, and 1s valuable m 
Ingland,” 

The King 1eplied: “I am fully aware of it, and in 
consequence of what Mz. Consul Pritchard told me gt 
the interview at Levuka, about the desiableness of cul- 
tivating this article, I have diected it to be planted, and 
my commands have been carried out to some extent.” 

“Tn ceding the countiy,” Cclonel Smythe resumed, 
“every man will retain lis own property and land, and 
everybody will be protected, so that a stop will be put to 
the fearful feuds that have decimated the population,” 

The King rejoined: “Theic may be people in the 
group who at present cannot fully appicciate that idéa, 
but it is somewhat like Christianity, which, though a 
blessing, 1s looked upon with prejudiced cyes by many 
not familia: with its beneficial tendency,” 

When the chiefs and landholders were asked whether 
they had any observation to make, they remained mute, 
and at the conclusion of the whole raised shouts of 
approval, All then ictired, and nothing moie was said 
except what has been stated in substance above. Colo- 
nel Smythe states, in one of his official communications, 
as piinted in the Bluc books, that the King “could not 

: Kg 
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convey to Tle: Majesty 200,000 ames of land as con- 
sideiation for the payment of these claims ff: him, as 
he does not possess them, nor docs he acknowledge to 
have offered more than his consent that lands to this 
extent might be acquired by Icy Majesty's Government 
for public purposes in Fijr” Nothing to this effect was 
broached duzing the official interview; on the contimy, 
the King distinctly said, that “the ai:angement 1espect- 
ing the cession entercd info with Mr Consul Putchud 
is still in full force.” Noi was the Consul awae that 
Colonel Smythe had on any other occasion elicited in- 
formation fiom the King that could be thus constaued It 
was perfectly well undeistood by all the leading chiefs that 
cach and all would have to make ove a certain portion 
of land, in payment of the debt fastened upon them by 
the American Government; and Bau, and Ming Cako- 
bau as its representative, would have borne his share to 
make up the 200,000 acres, The vory fact that all the 
chiefs, without any exception, and even those living in 
the remotest districts, 1atified the decd of cession, proves 
that King Cakobau was backed by all the influonce of 
his country, and had a perfect right to cede the sove- 
ieignty of the islands * 


* * In ode to place this fact beyond dispute, I have punted tho names 
of all those chiefs who ratified the deed of eeaston,—i 191 Wifleavion beng 
a document omitted m thc Blue-book on Trj1 Some imfoimation a4 to 


the real position of Baum Ps1 will bo found at pp. 74-80 of tho proaont 
wok 
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EXCURSIONS TO KOROIVAU AND NAMARA —~DEPARIURE PROM BAU —PAS- 
BAGH LHROUGIT TUE GREAT RIVOR OF VITI LEVU.—BURDTU,—APOSIALE 
OWRISTIANS RIVA ALRRIVAT AL LAVUKI KADAVU —WHALT SHIPS — 
ATTEMIT TO ASOEND DUKE LEVU IIR ISLITMUS OF KADAYU, GA LOA * 
OR BLACK DUCK BAY.—DIPARTURE TOR NAVUA. 


1 roox advantage of our stay at Bau, which lasted till 
the 2nd of August, to pay seveial visits to Namaa, 
Koroivan, and several other parts of Viti Levu. There 
was a fine pyramidal temple at Namara, no longer used . 
for religious purposes, and neat it was standing an iso- 
lated Fan palm (Pritcha dia Pacifica, Scom. ct Wendl ), 
both objects peculiarly Fijian. The natives “here were 
extremely friendly, and carried us thiough bogs’ and 
mud when occasion required. At fist, the children; on 
secing our white faces, wee much frightened, and some 
boys and girls from twelve to fourtegn years old would 
run for their lives when we attempted to get nem them 
or even looked hard at them. ITowever, they soon got 
reconciled to our colour, or rather want of colour, and 
a few jew’s-haips and beads, judiciously distarbuted, 
would make them as happy as kings and quite attached 
tous The women weie busy giating the seeds of the 
Tvi (Lnocarpus edulis, Foist), now ripe, and made into 
jread The hill-sides wore planted with a gical number 
ie 
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of pinc-apples and cassava root, and around nearly all 
the yam, banana, and sweet-potato patches IT observed 
the cotton-tices, which had been planted by order of the 
King and at Mr Pritchard’s insugation. The village of 
Kouoivau was a complete cotton garden ; the trees wee 
twelve to fomteen fect high, and formed regular aye- 
nues in the sticets, In my 1ambles in the forest I mot 
with some natives who weie clearing pieces of ground for 
cultivation, They were cxtremely friendly, and invited 
me to partake of somc wild yams (“‘L1voli”) which they 
had just beon roasting in the hot ashes. T gladly availed 
myself of their offer, and found the roots like cultivated. 
yams, and quite as good in taste. Though no smoker 
myself, I caruied a pipe and tobacco, which passed from 
mouth to mouth, every one having a fow puffs and then 
passing it on to his neighbour; and when I intimated 
to them that the pipe was theirs, and presented an ad- 
ditional stick of Ameiican tobacco, they were highly 
pleased, and hoped that I would soon come again to 
“gather leaves.” In .he swampy parts of the forest 1 
found a new Atroideous plant, the Viu kana (Cy to- 
sperma edulis, Schott) under cultivation Like the Taro, 
or Dalo, as it is hore termed, which it somewhat re- 
sembles, ils root is edible, and very much used. 

We left Bau on the 2nd of August, carly in the moin- 
ing, om party consisting of Coloncl and Mis Smythe, Mr. 
and Miss Piitchaid, Mr, Collis and myself, all embarked 
m two boats belonging to the mission, and proceeding 
to Rowa by way of the iiver and the canal, a rouic, 
it will be remembered, which Mr. Pritchard and myself 
took on a former occasion. Aficr lwo or Unce days’ rain 
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and gale, there was a tempoualy lull in the weather, and 
our trip was altogether a pleasant onc About noon we 
halted at Buretu, a foitified toryn, which has never been 
taken, and is therefore 1cgaid2d as impregnable. If it 
is so, that must be owmg cntirely to the bravery of its 
inhabitants, fo. the low walls with which it was su- 
sounded did wot tmpiess us with any pieat strength, 
Some years ago a good number of the Buetu people 
embraced Christianity, but When at a subsequent date 
the town rebelled against Bau, they became apostates, 
nor did the restoration of peace make them relinquish 
thei. pagan religion, and they had at the time of our 
visit, one of the finest temples in the whole group. 
These and similar fluctuations must be expected m all 
attempts to introduce a new faith, but fiom which Fiji 
has been moue free than many other counties similarly 
operated upon, Wherever Christianity was preached in 
the group it took a quick and firm hold, and the ultimate 
conversion of the whole population is merely a matior 
of time and &:s, d. If the Wesleyan Socicty had 
moc funds at its disposal, so as to be able to send out a 
gieater number of efficient teachais, a very few yeas 
would sce the whole of Fiji cluistianized, as all the 
veal difficulties formeily in the way of*the mission have 
now been removed. On my representing the case in this 
light, his Majesty the King of TIantover was gracionaly 
pleascd to subscribe as his first gift, £100, towards so 
deshable an object, at the same time expressing his ad 
mivation for the labouis of individual mussionaiics I 
named, If the Fijas should be taken by any European 
government, the prosperity of the country would best be 
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adyanced by placing ample funds at the disposal of the 
Protestant missionaies for the chiistiamzation of the 
natives, fo. which the machinery as now worked by tho 
Wesleyans would offer the most cfficient and. icadiest 
means. The Catholics would probably effect the chuistian- 
izing part with a lessor ontlay, but it must not be forgot 
ten that one of the gicat advantages of Protestant mis- 
sions is, that they civilize as well as chiistianize, whilst 
the Catholic priests, having no home, no family life to 
exhibit for imitation, simply chiistianize. 

We icached Rewa, or rather Mataisuva, the mission 
station, about three o’clock in the aftexnoon, and were 
scarcely sheltcred in safety, Coloncl Smythe and his wife 
with Mx Waterhouss, the chaiman of the Fijian dis 
trict of the Wesleyan mission, Mi. Pritchard and all the 
1est of us, with Mi. Moore, than a strong south-cast- 
erly gale, accompamied a heavy 1am, commenced, which 
lasted for six days. Our vessels had been ordered {to 
yound the south-east extremity of Viti Levu, and call 
for us at Rewa; but this bad weatherhad batlled all 
their attempts, and the ‘Paul Jones’ thought it best to 
endeavour to come thiough the canal, which connects 
the two bianches of the gieat aver of Viti Leyn,—an 
attempt which proved quite successful, 

At Rewa, a meeting of all the chiefs and landholdas 
was held, and the same piocecdings gone through as 

- at Bau. All expressed themselves in favour of coding 
thei country to England in the manner alieady detailed, 
Amongst those assembled was a son, still a boy, of 
Cakonauto, better known amongst the whites as Philips, 
a chief friendly to civilization and the white. Duming 
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his lifetime, he had accumulated a preat number of 
Turopean and Amezican manufactuies, curious clocks, 
musical boxes, cte, but on inquiry I found that all 
these things had become scattered. Ths son would 
ultimately succeed to the chicftamship, and was mado a 
great deal of by lis people. At present the government 
was in other hands. IIe was a comely-looking youth, 
of a much hghter complexion than the 2est of his 
countrymen, bl 

The ‘ Pegasus’ bemg again late, Mi. Pritchad and I 
started for Kadavu (Kandayu), the largest of the south- 
ernmost islands of the group. Leaving Rowa road on 
the 13th of August at six pa, we made Tavuki Bay, 
on the northen side of the island, at seven o’clock on 
the following mouning, where we took up our quarters 
under the hospitable roof of Ma. Royce, one of the resi- 
dent missionaries, In consequence of the strong south. 
easterly gale, the temperature was very agrecable, and 
dming the previous week Mi Royce observed the the 
mometer to go down to 62° Fahrenheit, the lowest ever 
obseived in the group, 

There were three Amoiican whaleships in the bay, 
taking in wood, water, and fresh provisions, commanded 
by Captain James Nicols, Charles Nicols, and Thomas 
Suhvan. They had been nearly all their lives m tho 
South Sca whaling tiade, and ‘we1o very well known to 
Mi. Pritchaid when he was at Samoa. Their business 
had evidently been a luaative one, and this was to be 
one of their last, if not their last voyage. They had 
hitherto taken in thoit supplics, at Samoa or Tonga, 
but the natives of those two gioups had become so ox 
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oubitant in thei charges as to render it imperative to 
look for cheaper provision markets Fiji had answeicd 
their pu pose much better, and they predicted the anuval 
of a regular whaling fleet as soon as the great facilitios 
he1e offered should have become more gencially known 
amongst the trade, Tlaving their families with them, 
they gave us several pressing invitations to come on 
board, which the Consul, myself, and all the mission- 
aries gladly accepted. Thesv vessels enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being patterns of what whaleslups should bo; 
and I must 1ecoid my smprise at the scrupulous neat- 
ness, cleanlimess, and even clegance prevailing. The 
Captain’s cabins wee fitted up and kept better then I 
have ever secn them in any vessel. 

When ow friends heard that wo wee anxious to 
ascend Ruke Tevn, the great mountain situated at the 
western extremity of Kadavu, they offered us ono of 
their whale boats for that pupose; and one of their 
mates, a skilful steerer, voluntecied to pilot us to the 
foot of the mountain. Mz, Pritchard and I loft Tevuli 
18th of August carly in the moiing, It was quite 
fine when we started, but after an how's pull, a gale 
splang up, and after being nearly swamped in going 
through a narrowpassige of a reef, where the water 
was breakig, we were compelled to postpono om at» 
tempt to a more favomable time, and land at Yawe, a 
town famous in Fiji for its vay leige specimens of 
pottery, made without a wheel, and takmg as our 
crockery does, its name from the place of manufacture. 
We hoped that 1t might clear up during the night, to 
allow us to procced in the morning; but the next day 
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the rain was more heavy than it had been cven dming 
the prcyious one, and we had no option but to 1¢tmn 
to Tayuki. During the night our mterpreter had hemd 
that a cheular letter had been reccived from the Ton- 
guese chief Maafu, advising his countrymen how to act, 
so that the policy of England with regaid to the cession 
of Fiji might be frustiated, and the country ultimately 
fall into the hands of Tonga; and also that a similar 
letter had been sent to Bega (Mbenga) The Tonguese 
teachers in the pay of the Wesleyan Society were made 
the agonts foi diffusing the burden of the message. 
When we got back to Tavuki Mr Pritchard communi- 
cated what we had heard to Mr Royce, and he sent for 
one of the leading Tonguese teachers, who made no 
secret of these machinations, and promised to procme 
the letter icccived in Kadavu Fie two hours had 
elapsed he succeeded, and it is now in the Consulate, 
Mr. Royce pointed out the impropriety of teachers of 
the Christian acligion allowing themsclves to be used 
as tools in misciable political ntiigues; but the Ton- 
gueso said that, however glad to be excused, they could 
not help themsclyes, and had to do what their chiefs 
told them. ‘The doings of the Tongugse form an impor 
tant chapter in the history of the Fijis, and will be 
treated under a ‘separate heading, and I merely mention 
here this fact, because it has been disputed that the 
teachers allowed themselves to be used as political 
agents. 

Tavuki, from being made the centie of the mission of 
the distaict, must be 1egmdcd as the capital of Kadavu, 
and is situated in latitude 19° 3’ 9” south, longitude 
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178° 6’ 28” east, according ‘to observation taken by Ma. 
Sedlmond, master of [LM.S. Ilarricr, 17, Captain Six 
Malcolm M'Giegor. ‘Tavuki is an open bay on tho 
noithern coast, with no deep water close to tho shoue, 
and at ebb tide one has to walk about half a milo 
over the coral reef before being able to reach the boats, 
The missionaries had endeavoured to make’a picr, on 
which those whom the chiefs would wish to punish fox 
any petty offences were made to work; but at the 
time of our visit little progress had been made, and one 
could almost have wished that a gicater number of 
petty offences had been committed, 

The island of Kadavu, of which so little is known, 
and no accmate hydrogiaphical suivey exists, is highly 
cultivated, notwithstanding 1ts being so hilly, and rising 
on its western extremity four thousand fect high, A 
strong belief has sprung up that there must be gold, 
and old gold-diggors fiom the Austialian colonics, judg- 
ing from the formation of the quatz rocks, maintam 
that the island is amiferous, Quite recently Kadavu 
has been examined by two mincis from Melbourne, 
who ceitainly did find a quartz icef, but not tho pre- 
cious metal they were in seach of. The fact of the 
matter is, that neither of these parties had the means 
to provide themselves with prope: tools for a thorough 
and final exploration. The discovery of gold has ac- 
tually been reported from Vanua Levu. The popula- 
tion of Kadavu, said to number about ten thousand, 19 
a mixtme between the Fijian and Tonguese races, all 
of whom, with the exesption of seven individuals, have 
nominally become Chustians. he island is twenty- 
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four miles long, stietching from east to west, and being 
contiacted about the centre into the narrow isthmus of 
Yaiabali, litevally “ Haul acio3s,” so named from the fact 
of canoes and boats bemg diagged across it, in o1der to 
save the trouble and escape the danger of a long pas- 
sage around the cast and west | point Colonel Smythe 
and myself, in company with Mr. Royce, crossed it on 
the 16th of August, and found the northern poition of 
the isthmus a fine avenue of cocoa-nut palms, the south- 
ern mote 02 less a mangiove swamp. A simular shout 
cut for canoes is effected at Naceva Bay in Vanua Levu. 
On both sides of Yarabali thero is a bay; the northan, 
Na Malata, is shallow and opcn; the southern, Ga loa, 
has deep wate, good anchorage, and thiee passages 
through the reef outside, which acts as a natural break- 
water, We found its shores full of pumice-stone, chifted 
here from the Tongan volcanoes. The different explor- 
ing expqditions haying quite overlooked this fine bay, 
Mi. Putchad made a rough sinvey m 1858, it being not 
improbable that if the much discussed commumcation 
between Sydney and Western Amonga—the shortest 
route to England should be established wid Fiji, steam- 
ers would profer calling at this southenmost bay, with 
plenty of sea-room outside, te runing the 1isk of en- 
tering the labyrmth of 1ocks, shoals, and reefs, which 
vender the navigation of the centaal parts of the group, 
in the absence of a complete chart, a 1athe: difficult 
task, 

Ga loa, or Black Duck Bay, derives its name from the 
largest of three islands situated in it, Ga loa island is 
two hundied feet Iugh, about a mile long, and half a 
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mile across, and full 6f fruit irees. It was pointed oul 
as the spot where, only a twelvemonth ago, a men was 
baked and eaten, Cannibalism in Fiji will soon num 
ber amongst the thmegs that have been The influence 
of all the whites residing im or visiting the group is 
steadily directed. towards itg extinction, and though a 
person who ought to have had mote,charity has asserted 
in print that he had been told some of the white resi- 
dents were habitual partakdis of human flesh, T think, 
fo. the honour of our 1ace, such second hand stories 
ought to be mdignantly iejected  Antiquaics know 
that cannibalism of a certain form lingered in Thwope 
long after the Reformation; that mummies, said to be 
Egyptian, were extensively uscd medicinally, and that 
only after it was found out patients had uot partaken. 
of the contemporaries of Thothmes I. o. Ramescs the 
Great, but of bituminized potions of then own fellow- 
countrymen, this precious quack medicine fell into abso 
Jute disuse, Even in ovr own times we may still meet 
in cortain parts of Eurcpe people doing what has been 
recoided with hoor of the Fijians—that of dunking 
the living blood of man; but mak! with this essential 
difference, that the former, watching their opportunities 
at public exccutiohs, do it in hopes of thereby enring 
fils of epilepsy, wlulst the latter did it to giatify re- 
venge and cxult over fallen cnemics, As for a Iiio- 
pean, even of the lowest grade, coolly sitting down to a 
regular cannibal feast, the idea is too preposterous to 
have ever been allowed to disprace the pages of a mo- 
dern publication. 

Tandromu, another of the islands of Ga loa Bay, 
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scarcely half a mile 1ound, now belongs to an American 
Indian of real fcsh and blood ; and m former times was 
inhabited by Ratu-va-caki, 2 mighty spirit, who, with 
his sons, all like their father, of piepossessmg appeu- 
anco, and bearing poetical names,* seem to have played 
the same part in Fiji as the Exl-Iing and his daughteis 
did in Europe. Magy are the stories told of their deeds 
and adventures, Generally they used to go out togethe, 
but if Ratu va caki was disifclincd, the boys, who, young 
iascals! had as keen an appreciation of a pretty face 
and a good figure as their old 1ake of a father, would 
rove about by themselves, principally moving about m 
heavy squalls and gales; hence their invisible canoe 
was termed “ Loaloa,” and if, soon after stormy weather, 
any fine young giils suddenly lied, it was proverhially 
said that Ratu-va caki and his sons had curied off 
their souls. ILowever, poetical justice was done at last. 
One day, when all weie at Yanuci, near Bega, their 
presence, notwithstanding thei: having assumed human 
shape, was discovered by the local god, who ughtly 
guessed thew intentions. Whea they were performing 
a dance, and all the gisls weie admiringly watching their 
graceful movements, the local god caused his priest to 
piepare a certain mixtwe, which, dh being spinkled 
over the visitois, made thei arms, legs, and other pats 
of their bodics assume such 1idiculous shapes, that they 
became the laughing-stock of all, and could never thmk 
of again undertaking similar expeditions. 

* The sons were called, Tekoteke-ni-maa, because he, the eldest, wore 


a wreath of flowers oven his whilo tapa, Lawake-1-famana, Reangaga, and 
the youngest Valu-qaak: (0. 11sing moon) 
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The meoting with the chiefs and principal landholders 
of Kadavu was held at Tavuki, and passed off as satis- 
factorily as that at Bau and Rewa, the natives exp casing 
ther eagerness to become British subjects, Wo pw- 
chased fiom the natives a good many curiosities, such as 
clubs, fans, spears, ctc , for our ethnological collections, 
some of which were 1smarlable specimens of caving, 
and evidently very old. The great size and heavmess of 
these things made them fery inconvenient objects to 
carly and stow away on board, ccammed. as we we1e for 
space. One afternoon all the children of the town and 
neighbourhood, wishing to show their goodwill, came 
in full procession, and singmg, up to the mission-houso, 
each carrying a present. Some had bundles of sugai- 
cane, some bunches of taio, some struggled under the 
weight of an enormous yam. All the presents weie 
pulled ma heap at our feet, and it was intimaged that 
they were meant fo. the special giatification of May. 
Smythe, Then all the children sat down in rows on the 
giound, and sang a number of songs, accompanicd by 
grotesque gestures, an: movements of body and amas, 
but at the same time not without meaning, One of 
these songs, or “mekes,” desciibed ‘the horror of the 
natives when seefhg “for the first time a hoiso and a 
man on its back, how they fled in wild ter.o1, and took 
iefuge on high rocks and trees, so that thc monster 
might not hut them 

Both ‘Pegasus’ and ‘Paul Jones’ left Tavuki Bay 
on the moining of the 17th of August, and after a few 
homs' sail arrived at Qaliva, wheie we hoped to ascend 
Buke Levu, but the sea was so high that we found it 
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impossible to land We hoped foi bette: luck at Nasau, 
which we reached late at night, and were in full hopes 
of gaining the top of the fine mountain, constantly ex- 
hibiting to us 1ts dome-like summit The next morning, 
however, was so very rainy, that we had to give up all 
hopes of accomplishing om object that day; and it was 
the1efore resolyed to, postpone our ascent, and cross over 
to Viti Levu, in order to pay a visit to Kmuduadua, for 
the exploration of whose donfinions Mr. Pritchard and I 
had already paved the way. 
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DEPARTURE FROM KADAVU.—ARRIVAL AT NAVUA—A COURT oF JuUSTYON 
STARTING FOR THE INTERIOR —INE NAVUA Rive“R—~1Ts TINT sche 
NERY —RAPIDS —~A CANOE UPsTT-——-TOWN OF NAGADI WOSPILARLY 
RECEPLTON —SOROMATO —-KIDNAPPING TAMILY PRAYERS THATHIN 
TEMPLE —-A LARGE SNAKE [0 Bh COOKED —-MARCTL AOROsS TIN COUN. 
TRY VONIWALVOTURKU —A DIFFICULT ROAD,—A PULSE Loy? —NO 
PHINVES ARRIVAL AT NAMOSI —DANFORD’S RSTABLISMMENT,~-1118 
USEFULNESS AS A PIONEER, U 
Leaving Kadavu on Saturday the 18th of August, at 
noon, our schooner east anchor off Nayua ealy noxt 
mouiing, whele we wele hospitably 1eceived by Kuu- 
duadua, the chief of the district. Danfo.d, the English- 
man, whose history has already been told, was also there 
to conduct us to his place of residence at Namosi, ag 
had been previously arranged, We took up our quar- 
ters in the new Strangers’ House (Bur nt sa), where 
there was ample room to hang up mosquito curtains 
and open our luggage. There had been a qnairel be- 
tween an Englishman and a Tonguese, both residing at 
Taguru, in Kuuduadua’s dominion. The Englishman. 
had allowed his pigs to grub the fields belonging to the 
Tonguese, and the latter, after 1epeatedly 1emonstrating 
: s : * 
without effect, had thought it advisable to enlighten the 
Englishman by setting fire to his shed. Both patics 
appealed to the Butish Consul fo. justice, and, with 
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Kiiuduadua’s approval, the case was gone into as it 
would before any magistrate in England, witnesses being 
called to establish the truth of the various statements 
advanced. The result was, that the Englishman was told 
that, according to Fijian customs, the pigs, not the fields, 
were fenced in, and that he had no 1ight to allow Ins 
anuumuly tu destroy neighbows property, wlulst lus 
neighbour, for taking the law in his own hand, was 
ordered to erect, in a speciffed number of days, a new 
shed, in every way equal to the one destroyed. Kuwu- 
duadua was highly pleased with the way in which the 
whole had been managed; aid though it was late when 
the case was decided, he sent for soveial of the leading 
men to give them an account of it, and they sat up the 
greater pait of the night discussing the fauness of the 
pioceedings . 

Tlaving made arangements with Kwuduadua for 
proceeding into the inteiio. on our previous visit, we 
were able to start on the moining of tho 21st of Au- 
gust. The travelling party consisted of Colonel Smythe, 
M2. Pritchard, the Rey. J, Waterhouse, Danfoid, Chief 
Kuruduadua, and a host of followers, all embarked in 
canoes. The weather, which, during the pieyious week, 
had been rainy, became very fino at startmg. The boat 
in which Mr, Pritchard, Danfo.d, and myself wexe 
seated, was always ahead, and all attempts mada by the 
others to beat us proved failures. At one time we had 
a most exciting race, the rival canoes putting forth all 
thei "strength, but to no avail: we kept ahcad in spite 
of all then efforts, 

Danford and the natives were quite in thew elenient, 
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and indefatigable in offciing explanation. TI thought I 
could not do better than take advantage of thei: local 
Imowledge and dot down all I heard, saw, and had 
pointed out “Look to the right,” ciied one, “ there is 
Tamana, with a lage temple at the top.” “Look to 
the left,” interpolated apother, “if you wish to see Solu, 
a small town, just disappearing betwen those banana 
plantations. You have already lost 1t. Those bamboos, 
Ingh reeds, and tall treeferhs, have shut it out, Do you 
see the wild plantain? ‘There! there it is! You can 
always know it from otheis by its having erect o1ange- 
coloured branches instead of nodding ones, like the ecul- 
tivated species One more sago palm in that swamp, 
piobably ihe last, as we ascend the river; it does not 
like 1ocks, and here, you see, they begin. This is the 
fust rapid: no dange1. all the canoes pass over safely. 
Tiuee hawks chasing a pigeon! Now for bold scenery ! 
The rocks are at least two hundied and fifty feet high, 
full of fine timber at the top, And those splendid 
waterfalls! Tere we are at Kuburinasaumuaii; cliffs on 
both sides, and the river full of fiesh-watcr sharks, of 
which the ‘chief killed a very large one foi biting his 
brother. This is Na Sayu drau the hundred waterfalls. 
In the ramy season that number is quite correct; cyon 
now, if you count all those little streaks of silver pom- 
ing over the chffs, you will find is not far shot. On 
the right is the Wai-ni-kavika (the river of the Malay 
apples), where a mighty spirit dwells.” 

And thus they went on talking and pomting out all 
they considered interesting or woith lookmg at. We 
had giadually exchanged the low, flat land of tho coast 
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for bold iver scenery, and poled and paddled against a 
strong cuirent. Judgimg fiom the wate: mark obsay 
able on rocks and trees, the Nayua, which flows almost 
due south, must be navigable fo. large boats during tlre 
iainy season; but when we ascended there was little 
water, and it required no oidinaay skall to get the canoes 
over all the rapids that piesented themselves. I have 
never appicciated the fun of passing over rapids, where 
a single false stioke or indttention of the stcersman 
may upset you, and one may congratulate himself by 
simply escaping with huises* On one or two ‘occa- 
sions we had to drag our little flotilla over them by 
means of 1opes At length we arrived at one worse 
than any we had previously enccuntered. We all landed, 
and told our crew to pul our luggage on shore; this 
order, however, was only partially oheyed Colonel 
Smythe’s people, wishing to savo themselves the trouble, 
headed the 1apid. In an instant the torrent, bieaking 


* TI well remember the anxious faces on board a steamer going ovor tho 
rapids of La Ching, on the St Lawence, the band playmg all tho ime, 
“The Rapids are near, and the dayhght is past.” Theio were on bomd 
then neaily all the members that had asse nbled to attend the meeting of 
tho American Association for the Advancomont of Soience, at Montienl, 
Canada, I, as official roposontative of the Linnegn Socicty of London, 
amongst the number, and judging fiom the serious tone that pic- 
yailed, and the sudden silenee whon wo diew near the rapids, I dont 
think thore wae many picsont who thanked the managing commitice foi 
having provided this passago for our speanl amusoment Tvorybody 
was glad whon it was ove1, except perhaps thoso Canadians who, by fio- 
quent 1epetition, had become used io tlns sensation passago ‘Tho tom- 
poimy gloom was, however, soon chspolled by an animatod discussion aa to 
whethoy the honow of taking tho fist steam: ovor La Chino tho Indians 
had always taken their canoes over—was duo to an Englishman o1 Ame- 
niean, I did not waut for the end of the discussion; but whatever country- 
man, he must have been a most daimg and cool-heated fellow. 
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the rope, had swept away the canoe, dashed it with great 
force against a steep rock on the opposite side, smashing 
the outrigge, swamping the little vessel, and leaving 
all the luggage and provisions swimming in the water. 
All the natives plunged in the itver, and succeeded in 
saving the property. Of course the clothes were satu 
yated, the tea had been made, the suga: was dissolved, 
and the biscuit looked like so much biead and butter 
pudding. To me, who often got a wetting in crossing 
rivers, it was quite amusing to see Colonel Smythe and 
Mi. Waterhouse busy in wiimging and hanging up their 
clothes, and I could not resist the temptation of asking 
them whether any mangling was done there, 

Foitunately, the stores which Mx. Pritchard and I had 
hiought were quite safe, and so we could supply most 
of their deficienmes. The mishap being repaired as 
much as possible, we pushed on, and soon atrived at Na 
Mato, a place where the river was entirely blocked 
up by huge rocks, said to have fallen fiom the top of 
the mountain on the right hand bank, during an caith- 
quake some foity yeais ago, The natives assured us 
that when this catastrophe fist took place, the stoppage 
of the 1iver was complete; and the water rose so high 
that for a long time it inundated their fields, and they 
had to dive for thei: provisions. They did obtain cocoa- 
nuts, but could not get at the taro, and there was a 
famine in consequence. 

We left our lage cioes at Na Mato, and in smaller 
ones, which Kuiuduadua had in .eadiness, passcd a 
steep rocky shore, where the people of Nagadi buy 
then dead. Excavations are made into the iock, and the 
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coipses laid on their back, with the head towards the 
west A small specics of bamboo, of which the natives 
make pan-flutes, was here most common, as indeed all 
along these rocky shores, and greatly added by its guace- 
ful feathery habit to the beauty of the scenery. 

Sunset was close at hand when we reached Nagadi, 
a town built on the top of a lngh steep hill, composed 
of rich clayey soil For the night, we took up our 
quarters at the Bure ni sayo1 strangers’ house, invavi- 
ably found at every Fijian town or village, and remind 
ing one of the Tambo or Tambu of South America, 
between which and the stiangeis’ house of Polynesia 
there appears to be a connection which cthnologists 
do not seem to have appieciatcd sufficiently. Both are 
public establishments, where travelles have the mght 
to pass the: night, and whee they obtam meat and 
drunk * This Bure proved extremely dity, and was 
much too small for all the people assembled to welcome 
our party. By spreading clean mats over a portion of 
the floor, and puttmg out most of the smoking fires 
kindled between each of the sleoping-places, wo suc- 
ceeded in making ourselves comfortable. Pigs, yams, 
and taio, all baked on hot stones m tiue Polynesian 
style, as Captain Cook described it one hundred years 
ago, and a quantity of pudding, consisting of ripe ba 
nanas boiled im cocoa-nut milk, and sweetened with 


* Ono of the meanings of the Polynes un word tabu, o1, as the Fij ans 
pronounce 1, fambu, is * seb apait,” ‘xcserved,” etc.; and I often won 
dered thatis all I could do with my slight plulological knowledge~ 
whether the name of the houses “ set apmt” or “reseived ’ for travellers 
in the Andes, the Tambos or Tambus, was in any way connected with this 
word. 
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yasped sugar cane, weie brought in and presented to 
Chief Kmuduadua, who, after accepting the gift through 
his speaking man, again presented it to us, We had to 
go through the same cciemony of acecpting the food, 
and had also the obligation to distribute 1t amongst the 
whole tiavelling puty This task was accomplished 
satisfactorily by Danford, whom Ins long life wuongsy 
the mountam tribes of Viti Levu has made famihar with 
all their complicated ccreménies. 

After supper the kava bow] was biought out, Whilst 
the beverage was pieparing the whole assembly chanted 
songs; and when ready Danford gave the toast, and the 
cup-bearer handed the first cocoa-nut full to the chick. 
As soon as our bowl was empty, another and another 
was prepared, until the whole company had been served. 
Fortunately, kava, unlike distilled spirits, docs not make 
people quarrelsome ; it has iather, like tobacco, a calm 
ing effect; and when Fijians extol the virtues of their 
national beyeiage, they often, and justly, make this ob- 
sciyation, 

‘When leaving Navua we had more volunteers for 
accompanying us than thore was any occasion to cm- 
ploy, and we weie compelled to roject the services of a 
good many. Amofigst them was a young chief, named 
Soiomato, 01, as his companions nicknamed him, “Monte- 
monte” 1 told him that I did not wish to crowd our 
canoe, and he must stay behind; but he declared that 
he had made up his mind not to leave me as long as I 
was in the island I told him I would not have him on 
any account, and if he did not take himself on shore 
duectly, I would pitch him in the river Ile intamated 
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that he could swim, and that his clothes would not 
spoil, as he wore none. It not being prudent to give 
im to the natives, I had no option but to carry out my 
thicat, choosing the very moment our flotilla was under 
weigh. He thought it a good piece of fun, and declared 
he would be with me nevertheless IIe was as good as 
his word When we landed at ‘Nagaci he was theve al- 
ieady, having come by the mountain road. I had now no 
alternative. Ile proved to me most useful and attentive, 
and never loft me until I finally embarked, whon he 
ciied bitterly on being told that it was quite out of the 
question he could go to Kurope with me, where he would 
probably have to exchange a life of ease and plenty for 
one of toil and poverty, and net be treated as a chief 
but as a common man. 

The tubes of which Kiuduadua was the head, had 
for some time been molested by their neighbours, and we 
found at Nagadi a party of soldiers just retuned fiom 
an unsuccessful ambush. They had endeavoured to kid- 
nap some of their enemies, and were rather disappoimted 
at having to 1eport ill success T recognized. several of 
them as haying been at Navua during our fist visit to 
that place, and they gave us some account of Kuiudua- 
dua’s son, whom Mz. Pritchard and [‘nvested with his 
toga virilis. Ic was in the depths of the mountams, and 
a message had been sent to him that he might come to 
pay his respects to us 

Before retiring to rest we had family payers in En 
glish, Mr. Waterhouse officiating, Kmuduadua com- 
manded silence, and it was very impressive, amongst a 
profound stillness, to hear a Chiistian minister offing 
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up supplications to heaven for the conversion of the be- 
nighted begs crowding around us They were all at 
tention, and in their minds evidently compared the con- 
vulsive 1avings of their own piiests with the dignified 
bearing of the Christian missionary. 

The next morning I paid a visit to the heathen temple 
at Nagadi., Unlike otler temples on the coast, which 
are generally erected on terraced mounds, and quite free 
from any enclosure, this was on level ground, and sur- 
rounded by a high’ bamboo fence; some of the sticks 
used bemg the young shoots entire, with unexpanded 
leaves, and lookmg lke so many fishing rods. The 
temple itself was a mere hut, scarcely twenty-five feet 
long and fifteen wide. In one corner there was an enclo 
sure of reeds, where the spit was supposed to dwell or 
descend ‘Kava-.oots and leaves, clubs, spears, and little 
twigs of Waltheria Americana, suspended from various 
parts of the roof, had been presented as offerings. In 
some old temples the various offerings have been taste- 
fully aranged, making the interior of the building look 
like a great aimoury, There were no images of any 
kind, indeed, I nevei saw idols of any sort throughout 
Fiji. The priest and his family also lived in this place, 
and readily exhifited all the cmiosities accumulated. 
Amongst the things attracting my attention was a lot of 
bamboo canes tied in a bundle, which, on being struck on 
the giound with the opening downwards, produced a loud 
and hollow sound. Two single bamboos of unequal length 
ale beaten contemporaneously with this large bundle 
in 1eligious ceremonies, I gaye the young pricst a jew's- 
hap, with which he expressed himself highly pleased 
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At Nagadi the 1iver branches off in two different diec- 
tio the eastern bianch is not navigable even for 
small canoes, but said to be about foity miles long; 
whilst the northein has deep water, of which we took 
advantage in resuming our journey the next moining. 
All ow luggage was sent by land, on the backs of 
natives The weather still continued fine, so that we 
fully enjoyed the beautiful scenery and rich vegetation * 
aiound us We passed Bega} where our iver was jomed 
by asmall tributary stieam ; hence the site of the town 
(or koro) is termed Uci wai .ua, the junction of two 
uivers, the 1ivers being the Wai Ko.o Luva, and the Wai 
mAvu. We finally abandoned our canoes at Wai nuta, 
to proceed on foot to Namosi there being no hoises, 
mules, or any other mode of conveyance, 

On stepping on shore I was shown the largest snake 
I ever saw in Fiji, It was only six fect long, two inches 
in diameter, of a light biown colour, and with a trian- 
gulaily shaped head. Iwas very desnous of obtaumng 1t 
fo. my zoological collection ; but the natives said that 
Kurucduadua had just seen it and ordered them to pre- 
pa it for ns supper on his return from Namosi. As 
he had passed on, I could not get the order 1evohed; and 
the 1eptile having been put alive if a bamboo, which 
was coiked up at the ends, the boys, much to my regict, 
trotted off with it, : 

Climbing at once commenced. The paths bemg very 
nar.ow we walked in single file, Kurmduadua taking the 
lead, and showing us the sites of the vaiious towns which 
he or his fathers had taken when their victorious army 
gradually fought its way fiom the interior of Viti Levu 
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to its sotithein coast. The soil appeared everywhere of 
the richest kind. We saw no plas of any size, but 
sciies after se1ies of undulating ranges of no very picat 
height, well suited for growmg coffee, tea, and cotton 
Now and then there was a fine bird’s eye view of the 
country, which Kuruduadua was always careful to point 
out, evidently enjoying “ow. expressions of delight ou 
these occasions. I saw a good many plants that inte- 
ested me, and their collechon ultimately isolated me 
and Soromato, henceforth my shadow, fiom the rest of 
the party. 

Thad just been speculating on the cause of the Fi 
jian, in common with other insular floras, being poor 
in gay coloured, and rich in green, white, and ycllow 
flowers, when, lo! a Icok in the valley revealed bushes 
covered with a perfect mantle of scailet and blue, 
thrown up to great advantage by the biight 1ays of the 
stn, I saw my tiavelling companions had made a halt 
near the very spot where nature had condescended to 
refute a deeply-rooted generalization, I clamberced 
down the hill as fast as the condition of the ground 
would admit, and for awhile lost sight of the gay dis- 
play by mteivening objects, A few more steps and 
I stood before a stfrtling sight—Colonel Smythe’s artil- 
lery uniform hung up to dry in the sun! 

Tn detailing the violenf emotions T had passed throngh, 
my companions enjoyed a good laugh at my cxpenso, 
and invited me to cool myself by sitting down to a cup 
of hot tea, pork, and yams, all spread out picnic fashion 
on the grass, and in the shade of some fine cocoa nut 
palms, The village whore I met with this moutification 
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rejoiced in the name of Vunivaivutuku, and consisted 
of about thirty houses, some of which weie neatly fenced 
in with Dracenas The place where we had squatted 
down was in fiont of the Bui ni sa, an old and not 
very large bwiding, surrounded by a good many erect 
stones, indicating the number of dead bodies caten 
under its hospitable roof, The grass-plot in front, and 
several fine leaf plants, gave an air of neatness to the 
whole; whilst the extensive yiew it commanded over 
the whole valley, proved the situation a well-chosen 
one for a strangeis’ house. Kmuduadua informed us 
that there were two 1oads fiom here to Namosi, and 
that he should take us the longest, and biing us back 
the shoitest, so that we might see as much as possible 
_ of his tentory. IIe told us the road would be 2ather 
a 1ough ove, aud, without any exaggeration, 16 proved 
quite equal to the worst roads I tiaveised in South 
Ameiica Now we had to climb perpendicula: rocks, 
now creep underneath low bowcis formed by 1¢eds, now 
again wade through rivers and 1ivulets, or pass over 
swampy giound Our clothes wee torn by biambles, 
our hands and faces cut by sharp-edged Icaves of giasses ; 
indeed, one was forcibly 1cminded of the flight of the 
mechanics through the forests, which’Puck iclates with 
roguish delight m the ‘Midsummei Night’s Dieam:' 


Tor buers and thorns at then apparel snaich , 
Some sleeves, some hats, from yicldeis all things catch ” 

On proceeding, Colonel Smythe discovered that he 
had left his purse at Nagach, having placed it last night 
under his mat, and forgotten to put it m his pockct be- 
fore stating. “Make yourself perfectly easy about it,” 
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said Kiuduadua, when this loss was communicated to 
hiin, “Tallow no thieving here; I club all thieves: they 
don’t do that at Rewa or Bau. A man shall go back 
for it at oxce, and in a short time the pmse will be 
brought” A messenger was sent accordingly, and, sue 
enough, when it was brought not a coin was missing. 

Covered with mud and very tied, we veached towards 
sunset the town of Namosi, where Danford many ycals 
ago took up his iesidencé. The beauty of its situa- 
tion had not been exaggerated, and the accompanying 
sketch, for which I am indebted to Dr. Macdonald, will 
give some conception of ut, It is built ma lovely valley, 

* very much reminding me of Ischl, High mountains are 
rising on every side of an extremely fruitful valley, 
thiough which the Wai dina is winding its serpentine , 
course, and passing many miles of fertile country, wlti- 
mately discharges its waters into the sea at Rewa, The 
temperature bemg considerably lower than that of the 
coast, a European is filled with a thiill of delight as he 
begins to breathe the air so much resembling that to 
which his constitution is best accustomed ; and 1t requiies 
no prophetic soul to predict that if ever the Fijis be 
come a European colony, Namosi will be a favowite 
1esort dwing the ‘not season, and the swrounding hulls 
a mass of coffee and tea plantations, 

We went straight to Danford’s house, one of the 
largest m the town, built close to the vocky banks 
of the river, and smrounded by a neat bamboo fence, 
enclosing fine cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, orange, and Tahi- 
tian chestnut trees, which diffused an agiecable shade 
over the extensive courtyaid, whilst gay-coloured dha- 
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cenas and croton shiubs gave quite a finish to the 
place. Danford evidently enjoyed our smpiise at find- 
ing everything so clean and comfortable, and new mats 
and even calico cwtains. It was the best kept native- 
built house I had visited in Fiji. Afterwards, when 
living seen more of us, he told us how much annoyed 
he had been by certain remarks the whites on the coast 
had made to his disadvantage. Those people, who 
should be nameless, had insulted him by asking him 
point blank how cannibal food tasted, and how he could 

think of forsaking the Christian religion and assisting ~ 
in heathen rites. IIe had nothmg to oppose of these 
accusations but silent contempt, and his well fingered 
Bible was a good proof of his real disposition, In Ins 
own way he had evidently done a great deal of good; 
was the direct means of abohshing many abommable 
piactices; and without this pioneer we should nevo 
have been able to reach this little-known 1egion of tho 
world, Ife was very fond of cadmg, and had accumu- 
lated a good many books, mostly presents fom consuls, 
missionaries, or captains and offices of ships. I in- 
cicased it by a copy of Shakspeaie, after which he had 
a hankering, The natives often came to look at lus 
picture books, and the ‘ Tllustated London News’ was a 
source of endless delight to them. . . 
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POPULAR IDFAS RUSPHCTING tun “INtrRtOR OV VITI LOVU.—MATACIILIE 
AND ANTIMONY ASCUNT OF VOMA PLAK-—-VISIT TO A TWERALHUN 
IFMPLE —' SPIRIT TOWLS ‘—OFrrictAL MELLING WILE KURUDUADUA 
AND IIIS SUBJECIS A REBELLION £0 BY SUPPRESSTD -——PRESENIALION 
OY FOOD ——' THE OLDNST SNIAMTANTS -—-A COUNL TOOL AND Wis 
TRICKS,~— MR, WATERITOUSKR PREACHING. DEPARTURE OF COLONTE 
SMUYIIE, AND MUSSRS PRILOMARD AND WATURIUOUSE, TOR NAGHOGA 


To the north of Namosi there is a good decal of mtex- 
plored countay, and we tried haid to get some informa 
tion about its general featmes, A popula belicf, em 
rent amongst the white settles in Fiji, affiims that there 
is a laige table land and an mland lake in Viti Levu. 
Nothmg could be leaint of this table-land, but the na- 
tives had heard of a lake on which canoes were, Not 
far fiom Namosi, still in sight of the town, exists a 
mountain, which the late Mr. Williams, American Con- 
sul for Fiji, bought for its 1ich veins of copper ore, 
After Ma. Williams’s death a number of specimens fiom 
this mountain weie fotnd im his possession, of which 
his executor gave me several. ‘They proved to be ma- 
lachite, closely icsembling the Austialasian, and next to 
that of the Ural, considered the best Nothing has as 
yet been done to work these mines The natives also 
informed us of the existence of ore of antimony about 
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ten miles from Namosi, and at a place called Umbi, 
where it is said to occur im large veins in the side of a 
hill. Macdonald and §. Watci house also head of and 
saw quantities brought down by the natives m bamboos, 
and concluded that it must be plentiful. ‘The black 
sand so frequently found on the banks of the Rewa 
river, and attracted by a magnet, has also been washed 
down from these mountains. Danfoid at one time fancied 
he had discovered gold in the neighbourhood, and in 
1856 he took the ‘ Ile.ald’s’ officers to the Wai ni Una. 
The rocks were spangled with iron pyiites, which made 
their appearance wherever the surface was boken: gold 
was nowhere to be scen 

Dueetly on ow arrival we made preparations for as 
cending Yoma, the highest peak m Viti Levu, perhaps 
m the whole J*yis, and never trodden by the foot ot 
white man. The natives 1¢epiesentced to us the umpos- 
sibility of getting to the summit, but we told them that 
we must at least make the attempt. ‘Io this pioposal 
they agieed, and on the moimng of the 24th of August. 
we commenced ow. task, guided by Natove, a famous 
warrior and petty chief, who proved an excellent hand 
in cutting openings through the forcgt when we got 
higher up. 

On leaying Namos: om path Jed through numerous 
taro, banana, and yam plantations, and close to an altar 
made of stichs and native cloth, on which food for the 
spits of the dead was placed: some of the yams were 
actually sprouting again. The mass of Fijians will have 
it that these offerings aie consumed by the spnits of 
thew departed friends and relations, supposed to have 
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gicat supematural influence; but if not caten by ani- 
mals, the food 1s often stolen by the more enlightened 
class of their own countiymen, and even some foicigners 
occasionally do not disdain to help themselves fieely. 

The ascent of Voma was steep, and made us voy 

warm indeed. Ow ugtive attendants found 1t equally 
so, though not encumbered with any clothing hke our 
selves; and to cool themsclves they thought it no addi- 
tional cxcition to climb up a tice and catch the breeze. 
In former times, there had been a town some considet- 
able distance up the mountain, traces of which wae 
still vasible; and henee, though there was a thick wood, 
“the actual vingin forest did not commence until we had 
attamed the height f about 2500 fect above the sca 
When entermg that region we found the trees altogether 
different from those of the lowlands, and densely covered 
with mosses, lichens, and deep o1ange-colowed o1chids 
(Dendrobium Mohlianum, Rehb, fil.). Some of the ferns 
were of antcdiluyian dimensions A species of Cenna- 
momum, producing a supeno kind of cassia buk, and 
used by the natives for scenting cocoa-nut oil, and as a 
poweiful si dovific, was met with in considerable quan- 
tities The absence of all lar ge animals, and the limited 
nunber of birds, impart an ai of solemmity to these 
upland forests, Nota sound is heaid all is silence 
—1epose: 

We had to pass over some awkward places, and to 
climb several almost perpendicular 10cks, 1endered slip- 
pery by water trickling down. Ilowevei, at half-past ten, 
two hous and a half after starting, Colonel Smythe, M1, 
Putchud and myself reached the summit: Danfoid 
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havmg stopped half way, and Mr, Waterhouse 1emamed 
behind at Namosi to scatter a little seed of truth amongst 
the numerous heathens poming into the town for to- 
morrow’s giand meeting.* ; 
Immediately trees were cut down, and compass beai- 
ings taken of all prominent parts, by which means an 
important step was made to reform the geogiaphy of 
Viti Levu f A. great part of, Fiji lay like a map at our 
feet; theie were the islands of Motwiki, Batiki, Gau, 
Bega, Ovalan, and a host of smaller ones; evén Kadavu 
was looming at the distance. ‘We had hoped to haye a 


* ‘Beforo a large company of clicfs and people,’ saya Mr, Watet 
house, m Ins published journal of this tour, “I gave an account of tho 
Great Creator, and of tho ouginal stato and subsequent fall of man. 
They loudly applauded Adam’s cleverness in blannng the woman, and 
Lvo's in accusing the sorpent I was afterwards requested to tell them 
about Noah and the Tlood, wath which domand I complied Bofore 1 
left the house, tho eliof said Lo those present, ‘Theso missionarios aio out 
tiue friends they want us 1o hye m peace and quietnoss, and to cultivate 
the soil, bub you slaves cant understand these mattis = Many 10fored 
m glowmg terms to the visitof my bother: Sumucl and Kriuduadua gave 
a vivid dosciiption of hus visit to the houso of tho Roy Wilham Mone.’ 

+ Dr. Macdonald and Mz Samuel Watoihouso were, if 18 woll Inown, 
the fist who penotaated up the Wai dina, o-gieat river of Viti Levu, to 
Namos, and fiom data which they fuimshed was constructed tho map 
published in the Jounal of the Royal Geographical Sociaty, yol xxvu. 
Hayimg nothing to go upon but the compass and dgad reckoning tho posi- 
tion of Namosi, as well as the source of the Wai dina, has been placod too 
far west, as om route to Namosi lay almost due north The compass 
beamgs inken on the top of Voma Peak would have comected cnors 
found m 1ecent maps, but the southern consi scems to bo so far out that 
they cannot be made available at presont I subjoin them :—Last ond of 
Motunki, NE by I ; contre of Batiki, ND. by 1.3L , wost ond of 
Gon, E. by N.4.N.; contre of Nukulau Island (Rowa), T, $8 , enstond 
of Bega, 8 ; contre of Yanuca, 8. by W 4 W ; Gamo Poak S by W 4 
‘W.; extreme sca horizon to the west, SW. by W town of Namosi, 
NN W.; extreme sea hovizon on ihe north was the wost ond o: 
Ovalau. 3 
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glimpse of Bega; but that we should be able to see nearly 
two-thirds of the whole gioup was a pleasuie for which 
we weie unprepaicd, and which amply repaid the exer- 
tion made in the ascent. A fire was kindled to let the 
people of Namosi know of our success, and after collect- 
ing specimens of the végetation,.and pailaking of some 
refieshment, we descended, and ieached Namosi about 
five P.M, the boys caitying baskets full of 1are and new 
plants, 

In the evening wo paida visit to a Buc Kalou (heathen 
temple), Though not surounded by a fence, it was 
situated and simila to that at Nagadi, small and insig- 
nificant in comparison with some of the temples near 
the coast. Danford introduced us to the priest, who 
kept up a roasting fixe, which made the inside too hot 
for us to stay longe: than a few minutes. We weie told 
that the Kalow (=Spuwit, God), for whom two-thirds of 
the whole building were set apart by a screen of bamboo, 
liked heat ; but I presume the only spirit fond of a good 
fire was the pricst himself, as he wag rather an old 
man, ILearing from Danford that one of our party, 
disliking pork, had not eaten meat for several days, he 
very good-natmedly let us have several fowls presented 
to the temple. Danford dubbed them spinit-fowls, 
and My, Pritchard tmthed them into excellent curry, 
for which the materials were fetched fresh fom the 
bush. 

When retiring to the house, Danfoid occupied the 
gicater part of the evening by telling us one of the 
best Fijian stories, one of the chiefs helping him out 
when memory failed. It was that of the Princess Vili- 
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vilitabua and the Vasu-ki lagi One of our party took 
down the outhne of it, but unfortunately lost it, and I 
shall not spoil a good story by giving it imperfectly, 

Chief Kuruduadua had pioposed to have the offical 
meeting at Namosi, m preference to Nayua, his usual 
place of residence on the coast,«and summoned all Ins 
tribes, thew petty chiefs and landholders for the 23th of 
August. On ow aizival, Namosi was alxcady crowded 
with visitois, and parties of men, women, and childien, 
generally bringing loads of picvisions and property with 
them, continued to flock in fiom all directions during the 
whole of the following day. The mecting took place 
in the open air, and in the public square on Rara, which 
is situate on the banks of the 1iver, and before the great 
Bure ni sa, or strangers’ house a bwldmg about ninety 
feet long,.and bwlt on a mound. The weather was 
beautiful, and the birds weie singing sweetly in tho 
numerous shaddock trees lining the banks, 

When we airived, the people, with the exception of 
the women, were squatted on the ground at a respectful 
distance fiom the seats placed for om accommodation, 
None of the influence which ciyilization and missionary 
teaching have had on the Fijians weie,here perceptible. 
Every native appeared in primitive style, and a stranger 
sight it has never been my fortame to witness, Every 
man sccmcd to have used his utmost cffoits to make 
himself look as singular as he possibly could. Their 
dresses were merely natrow strips of bark cloth. Some 
faces were quite black, some only half; again, others 
half blagk and half red, or striped im vaiious ways. 
Nothing could be more cmious than the endless variety 
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chsplayed in the shape and colour of the wigs, and doing 

up of the head; a European peruquic: might have taken 
a lesson with advantage. Chicf Kuruduadua had taken 
his seat on the steps Jeading to the principal entrance of 
the great Bme, Ile wore a twban of snow-wluite tapa, 
and a pmple girdle of. the same material, from which 
were suspended two trains of native cloth, scveral yards 
long, On his left were his biotheis and councillors, 
amongst whom was seen his friend Danfod. When we 
had taken our seats, the people welcomed us by clap- 
ping of hands, whecupon mutual explanations wee at 
once entered into. 

Through Mr. Waterhouse, Colonel Smythe addressed 
to the chief a speech similar to that delivered at Bau 
and other places, the purport of which has alieady been 
given, Myr Waterhouse spoke in the Banan (comt) 
dialect, and Kwuduadua replied in the same, that he 
and his people had made up thew minds to “lean upon 
Ingland,” as he expressed it, in the mannor agiced upon 
with M1, Consul Pritchard. Colonel Smythe apmoved of 
their determmation as judicious, thae being no country 
more able to protect them than mighty England, Tc 
also recommended the cultivation of cotton. On being 
questioned about the ownership of land, Kuiuduadua 
replied that he consideied himself the sole proprietor 
of all the land, the boundaries and pumerpal tirbes of 
whith were specified; that his late bother had sold 
some land to Mr Williams, deceased, and he himself 
some to several Englishmen, all these tiansactions being 
acknowledged as valid 

An expression of mutual goodwill concluded the 
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business. Dwing the whole time the people behayed 
with gieat dignity; none spoke except those who cav- 
iicd on the discussion When their foreign affairs were 
satisfactorily concluded, the chief, quittmg Ins seat, 
begged us to 1emam, in order to see how they managed 
thew internal politics This invitation we gladly ac- 
cepted by takmg up owr position neat the entiance of 
the Bure, where we ‘had a better view of the whole 
assembly, . 

It appeais that one of the numerous tribes subject to 
Kmuduadua had rebelled against his authority, and it 
had been determmed by the councillois that stiingent 
measties should be put in force against it The princi- 
pal and most renowned speaker of the Government, a 
man. about fifty, now came, staff m hand, out of the gicat 
Bwme into which Kuruduadua had retired, and explamed | 
to the people at large the poltcy about to be pursued, 

Tle moved freely about the cirels formed by his audience, 
and his speech was listencd to with profound attention, 
eliciting now and then cxclamations equivalent to hea, 
heal” The drift of his argument was that the rebels 
must be put down and peace restored, in order that 
they might have plenty when the white men camc to thei 
_ country, fiom whom Fyj1 already deuived such benefits. 
When he had finished, otha: speakers got up, all im 
favour of the government measure, and much applauded 
by the multitude One old chisf was much cheered on 
saying, “I am no speaker, but know how to fight, and 
there (pointing with his hand) is the road to the enemy's 
stronghold.” 
All business matteas having been disposed of, it only 
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yemained to enact the closing scene by a great banquet. 
The women now appeared on the stage: All the young 
gils had collected in a gioup, some two hundicd yards 
off, ma grove of palm-tices, cach cai1ying a basket full 
oftao According to their fashion, they wore nothing 
save a giidle of Inbiscys-fibics, about six inches wide, 
dyed black, 1¢d, yellow, white, o1 brown, and put 
on in such a coquottish way, that one thought it must 
come off every moment The girls (a hundred and fifty- 
four) walked in single file, and all those wearing girdles 
of the same colom kept together, When muiving in 
front of the Bue, young mon received the baskets and 
emptied thei contents in a heap, leaves having been 
spread out to keep thom fiom coming in contact with 
the ground, We counted as many as two thousand 
taros, after which the baskets came in so fast that we lost 
count, The gils, after performing their part, walked 
away in the same oidci as they came, Several young 
men now brought seven large hogs, 10asted entire, which 
woe placed on the top of the taro heap. The whole 
pile of food was then presented to the visitos, Tho 
largest pig, and I am almost afraid to say how many 
hundred taios ready to be eaten—fell to our share. 
It took twenty inen to take our share home, fo. tho 
food was not supposed to be consumed on the spot, 
everybody being at liberty to do what he liked with 
his lot, and I saw but very few not taking their po.- 
tion away with them 

There was a man picsent at this meeting, Ro Tui 
Kuku, who had seen five geneiations of the icigning 
chief's family, and could not have been less than a 
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hundred atid twenty years old; and there was another 
man, sharing the same house with him, who had seen 
four geneiations of the same family: excellent proofs 
of the fine physical constitution of the natives, and the 
healthiness of these mountains Ro Tui Kuku was 
quite childish, and when we spoke to him and pie- 
sented him with a little American tobacco, he said that 
he must be off home, Ile had great-gieat-giand-chil- 
dren living, the eldest of whem was about ten years old. 

Another peisonage attracted our attention. He was 
the court fool of the occasion, and had chessed himself 
in a very fantastic manner, The fools attached to the 
courts of South Sea chiefs are very often hunchbacks, 
the natives being fully sensible of the great fund of 
humour which that class of people generally possess, 
as a set-off, it would almost appea, for the physical 
‘defor mity which so often exposes them to unmerited 11di- 
cule, and which is now considercd in Euope an essential 
condition of the most comic figme the popular mind 
has conceived. But the Namosi fool was an exception 
to this 1ule. Ic was in every respect a fine fellow, moe 
than six feet high. On his head he wore a contrivance 
made of sticks and feathers 1esembling the shoyel- 
bonnets ladics used to wear some ycar’s ago, and his face 
and body were painted in a very ludicrous manne: IIe 
talked in a feignod voice, imitating a woman, and 
piobably gave utterance to many witticisms and good 
jokes, as he kept his countiymen in roars of laughter 
wheneyer he opened his mouth. When the meeting 
bioke up, we had to recioss the 1iver in order to get to 
Danford’s house; a stiong Tonguese belonging to the 
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mission pei formed, St Chmstopher-like, the office of car 
vying our pmty across, Not being m a particular hurry 
to gct over, I was waiting until all had crossed, when this 
fool came up to me with an offer to take me to the op 
posite bank I thought he might be up to some tricks, 
and was rather on my guard. Iie landed me safely, but 
1 soon found that 1 had been sold neveitheless,—my 
white diess looking as if printed on. The coloms he 
had on his back had come off, and made me look almost 
as comic as the fool himself. The natives thought it 
an excellent joke, and when they saw me laughing as 
much as they did, thet: meiviment knew no bounds, 

On the followmg day (Sunday, August 26th) Mr. 
Waterhouse, making the most of his opportumty, once 
more addressed the pcople,* in the afternoon, he, Co- 
lonel Smythe, and Consul Pritchaid left Namosi fo» 
Navua, whilst I thought it best to remain behind in 
order to explore the neighbourhood, and get a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with these singular people, Kuu- 
duadua again led the way, and this time took his visitors 
the shoite of the two 10ads leading to Vuniwaivutuka. 
They shot down the r1ver rapidly, and on Monday, about 
four p.M., reached the ‘ Pegasus,’ and put at once to sea, 
On the 80th of August theyfound themselves at Nadxoga. 


* “Qn Sunday I proached on ‘God now commandeth all men every- 
whore to repent,’ 10 a congiegalion of about tlnee hunched male adults, 
all heathons, who listened very attentively and respectfully. Now and 
then one o1 anothor would say aloud, *Vay good,’ ot, ‘It’s tive’ 
When I had concluded, I requested the audionce to maimtain poifect quict 
ness for a fow moments whilst I engaged in piayer to the tiue and only 
God They gonied the favour, and not an individual made the slightest 
distmbance As I was leaving, one of the chiefs thanked mo publicly 
fo. my mstiuetion” Water house, in Wesleyan Missionary Notices 
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Ag the difference between the heathen and Christian 
population, mentioned in a previous chapter, had not 
yet been satisfactorily scttled, they found the countiy m 
rather a distubed condition The conflict between bar. 
barism and an meipicnt civilization was still going on 

“The people were glad to see a missionary,” says Mi. 
Waterhouse “I was soiry to find that some of our 
native agents had not mamtained neutiality between 
the Christians and heathens? which, they we1e obliged 
to confess, was not only against orders, but had proved 
to be, so far as they were personally conceined, bad po- 
licy. Since my visit in 1851 the bones of those human 
beings who had been eaten had been collected toge- 
ther and buried. The evening was spent in examinmg 
and instiucting the schoolmasters and Scriptuie readeas, 
Mr Moore has done a noble work in piepaiing so many 
agents for these benighted parts. 

“Though in some danger, yet I felt it my duty to 
sleep on shore to encomage my native colleagues to 
abide by ther post of honour, Only last Tuesday a 
man was lulled by a ‘kidnaype.’ There ws no safety 
in gomg outside of the house after dark In some cases 
the kidnappers enter the house, close or suriound the 
doors, dispatch the mates, and make*their escape, In 
the event of an occurrence of this soit, I suggested that, 
instead of allowing the intruders to kill us, we should 
close in on them and bind them. 

“Colonel Smythe sent a native messenger to request 
the heathen Chief to pay him a friendly visit, ‘The 
man performed his enand, and delivered lis messago. 
The enemy then clubbed him, and sent him back with 
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the 1emark, that if two had becn sent, one would have 
been killed and eaten and the other allowed to 1etwn 
and report the fate of his comrade, Under these cir 
cumstances they only hal/f-killed him, and sent the other 
half of the poor man to tell a very sad tale and show 
his wounds, A present seemed to go fax towards heal- 
ing the sores inflicted by a pine-apple club,” 

Mi, Pritchard did net think it advisable fa go further 
than Nadroga, whilst Colonel Smythe procceded to Vuda, 
Ba, Vatia, Na Vatu, and thence to Nadwi on Vanua 
Levu, and returned to Leyuka on the 22nd of Septem 
ber. Everywhere the chicfs acquiesced in the cession of 
their country to England 


It will be remembered that T was still at Namosi; 
and I must beg the reader to retwn with me to that 
place, 
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KIJIAN CANNIBALISM, THE GREAT CAULDRON. NAULUMATUA AND TIS 
APPETITO FOR HUMAN FLESH LROKOLA.-VEGETABLIS DATEN Will 
CANNIBAL FOOD —-THD OMINOUS TARO.—-APPROXIMALE NUMBER OF 
BODIES EATEN AT NAMOSI.—OVENS TOR BAKING DEAD MON ~—-SUSPEN+ 
SION OF THE BONES —NOT ALL TIJIANS CANNIBALS —TFIORTS OF TIHIt 
LIBERAL PARTY TO SUPPRESS ANTIIROFOPIAGISA AIDED BY TLURo- 
PEANS,—REAL SIGNITICANCH OF FATING MAN ONLY PARILY UNDER- 
STOOD. CONCESSIONS TO ILUMANITY.-\BOLITION OF OANNIDALISM 


THROUGHOUL KURUDUADUA S DOMINIONS. 


Wary, in August, 1856, Dr. Macdonald, of LLM.S LLe- 
iald, then under the command of Captain Denham, and 
the Rev. Samuel Watcrhouse, a brother of the gentle- 
man who accompanied us, paid a visit to Kuuduadua’s 
dominions, cannibalism was still one of the recognized 
institutions of the state. “A fow days ago,” says Dr. 
Macdonald, “a large canoe from Navua went out on its 
first yoyage, when a flect of the enemy from Serua at- 
tacked it, and succeeded in killing one man, who fell 
overboard. The Seiua people now dispersed, and the 
canoe, on returning, landed a detachment with directions 
to suprise the enemy on coming ashore, They fell in 
with a party of seven, four of whom were killed, two fled, 
and one was taken prisoner. The latter was almost im~ 
mediately boiled alive in a luge cauldron. Kwuduadua, 
the pepetiator of this cruelty, addressed him, in shout 
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terms, to the effect that, as he had so wickedly cut to 
pieces a lying man of his (Kuuduadua’s) poople, he 
should be seiyed as the case deserved. The unfortu- 
nate man was then thrust-headforemost intg the boil 
ing pot. The greater part of the slain was caten at 
Navua, but paicels of the revolting food were distri- 
butcd amongst the chicf’s dominions in the mountaius. 
On the morning of the 30th of August, after a little 
parley with the chicf, Nanlumatua, the knee of a dead 
body, already cooked, was brought to om bure, The 
bones had been 1emoyed by an incision made on one 
side, and the whole was caiefully wrapped up in banana 
leaves, so as 10 be waimed up ench day in order to pre 
servo it, Ofsix parcels of human flesh which we knew 
had been sent to Namosi, this was all we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. One leg was said to have been de 
posited at the grove of Viriulu, the deceased king and 
father of Kwuduadua.* Mz. Waterhouse spoke to the 
chief yery impressively on the subject, pointing out all 
the evils which follow in the wake of camibahsm, T 
saw very distinctly that this savage was quite ashamed of 
himself; but I saw also that, if he did feel inclined for 
the tempting marsel, there was now yory little chance 
of seeing him m the act; but for my own part, Tam 
quite satisfied, and de not now desire futher ocular 
demonstration of the existence of cannibalism in Fiji. 
We have now every reason to believe that the portion 
of the last bokola (dead body), which Naulumatua as- 
seited had been placed upon the rock wheie the remains 


* Wo me told thus king’s namo was “ Ratwbuna,” but perhaps he went 
by two names.—B. S. 
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of the last chief were laid, was eaten on the sly by this 
canitibal; whose morbid taste for human flesh was ac- 
knowledged by all the people in the town .. . Tobi, 
one of our paity, happened to stumble into the clicfs 
house, and he distinctly saw a’ human hand hanging in 
the smoke over the fireplace. * Now, although the dis- 
tribution of all the other parts had been acemately de- 
tailed to us, no mention jas made of this, so that the 
dissimulation of Naulumatua’was clear enough. Most 
probably, had we approached the spot, the inviting 
mousel would have been quickly conveyed out of the 
way, Myr Waterhouse was informed that tho chief 
continued to eat his portion at intervals throughout tho 
day, wntil it was all demolished, but an old favourite 
of the town helps him out with it” Thus far Mac 
donald : 

Naulumatua was the half rother of Kuruduadua, 
and only died a sho1t time previous to our y.sit, and the 
cout was still in mowning for him, which was the 
reason of our not having either dance o1 song. ITis 
head-wife took me to his giave, and lamenting his 
death, said that he might stll be alive if he had only 
abstained from eatmg human flesh, and that both she 
aud Danford had done all m their power to convince 
him that he was ruining his constitution systemati- 
cally by that indulgence For it appears that human 
flesh 1s extremely difficult to digest, and that even the 
strongest and most healthy men suffe: fiom confined 
bowels for two or three days after a cannibal feast 
Probably, in order to assist the proccss of digestion, 
“Dokola,” as dead men’s flesh is technically termed, is 
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always caten with au addition of vegetables, which it 
may be cthnologically important to notice; since, thanks 
to a powaful movement amongst the natives, the in- 
fluence of commerce, Christian teaching, and the pre- 
sence of a British Consul, Tijian cannibalism survives 
only in a few localities, and is daily becoming more and 
mote a matter of history. 

There are puncipally three kinds which, in Fijian cs 
timation, ought to acconipany bokola,—the leaves of 
the Malawaci (Zrophis anthopophagorum, Secm.), the 
Tudauo (Omalanthus pedicellatus, Bth.), and the Boro- 
dma (Solanwn anthropophagorum, Seem.) The two 
forme: sic middle-sized trees, giowing wild in many 
paris of the group; but the Boro dina is cultivated, and 
theie are generally several laige bushes of it near every 
Bure-ni-sa (01 stiangeis’ house), where the bodics of 
those slain in battle aie wlways taken. The Boro dina 
is a bushy shrub, seldom higher than six feet, with a 
dark, glossy foliage, and benies of the shape, size, and 
colour of tomatoes. This fiuit has a faint aromatic 
smell, and 1s occasionally prepared like tomato sauce. 
The leaves of these thiee plants sic wiapped aiound 
the bokola, as those of the tao are around pork, and 

baked with it on ‘heated stones. Salt is not forgotten. 

Betdes* these thiee plants, some kinds of yams and 
tardy axe. d@eriéd fit accompaniments of a dish of bokola. 
The yams are hung up in the Bure-ni-sa for a certam 
time, havmg previously been covered with tmmeric, to 
preseive them, it would seem, from rapid decay: our 
own. sailors effecting the same end by whitewashing the 
yams when taking them on board. A peculiar kind of 
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taro (Caladium esculentum, Schott, vai), called “ Ku 
rilagt,” was pointed out as haying been eaten with a 
whole taibe of people. The story sounds shange, but 
as a number of natives were present when it was told, 
several of whom corroborated the various statements, 
or corrected the proper names that occured, its fauth 
appears unimpeachable, In the intenor of Viti Levu, 
about three miles N.N Ei froin Namosi, there dwelt a 
tiibe, known by the name of Kai-na-loca, who in days 
of yore gave great offence to the ruling chief of the Na- 
mosi district, and, as a punishment of their misdecds, 
the whole tribe was condemned to die, Every year the 
inmates of one house were baked and eaten, fixe was set 
to the empty dwelling, and its foundation planted with 
kurilagi, In the following year, as soon as this taio 
was ripe, it became the signal for the destruction of the 
next house and its inhabitants, and the planting of a 
fresh field of taro. Thus, house after house, family after 
family, disappeared, until Ratuibuna, the father of the 
present chief Kuruduadua, paidoned the 1emaining few, 
and allowed them to die a natural death In 1860, only 
one old woman, hying at Cagina, was the sole survivor 
of the Na-loca people. Pictme the feelmgs of these 
unfortunate wretches, as they watched the growth of the 
ominous taro! Throughout the dominions of the powei- 
fol chief whose authority they had insulted, their lives 
were forfeited, and to escape into teiritories where they 
were stiangeis would, in those days, only ‘have been to 
hasten the awful doom awaiting them m their own 
countiy. Nothing 1emained save to watch, watch, 


watch, the rapid development of the kmilagi As leaf 
N 
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after leaf unfolded, the tubers mereased in size and sub 
stance, how their heaits must have trembled, their cou- 
sage forsaken them! And when at last the foliage began 
to tmn yellow, and the 1a1o was ripe, what agonies they 
must haye undergone! what torture could have equalled 
theirs? ie 

How many dead bodies have been eaten at Namosi, it 
is impossible to guess; but as for every corpse brought 
into the town a stone was"placed nea: one of the bures, 
you get some faint idea of the number. I counted no 
less than four hundred around the Great Bure alono, 
and the natives sud a lot of these stones—of which 
the lager ones indicated chiefs—had been washed 
away, when, some time ago, the river overflowed its 
banks. 

On some of the Tavola(Zernvinalia) trees standing about 
the Great Buie, I noticed certain incisions, and as Mac- 
donald, on ascending the Rewa riven, had noticed similar 
ones at the town at Naitasiri, and was told that they 
wore “a register of the number of dead bodies (bokolas) 
biought to the spot to be offered up at the bure before 
they wore cooked and eaten,” I inquned 1epeatedly 
after thei, meaning, and was assured by various persons 
that, at Namosi at least, they wore entirely the work of 
children, As the bark of the Tayvola tiees is as smooth 
as owt beech, I carved my name on the largest of them; 
a much condemned habit of om iace, but which, in re- 
mote coiners of the earth, I have not always been able 
to resist, : 

There are ovens in thz public square for bakmg dead 
bodies, and the pots in which human flesh is boiled or 
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steamed are not devoted to any other culinary purpose. 
Another cuious circumstance is, that whilst the natives 
eat every other kind of food with thew fingers, limman 
flesh 18 caten with forks, having three or fom prongs, and 
genorally made of the haid wood of a speues of Casud- 
rina. Eye1y one of these forks, is known by ifs par 
ticular, often obscene, name, and they are handed down 
as heiilooms fiom generation to generation ; indeed they 
are so much valued, that it requued no shght persuasion 
anda handsome equivalent to obtain specimens of thom 
for our ethnological collection, 

It is customary to suspend some of the bones of those 
human beings that have been eaten in the trees before 
the Bure ni-sa; and we saw sevcial of these trophies, on 
some of which was growing a beautiful httle fern’ (Hemi- 
onitis lanceolata, look ), not previously seen, and only 
gathered afte: wards on the very summit of Buke Tcvu * 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all Fijians, not 
converted to Chustianity, are cannibals, There wae 
whole towns, as for instance Nakelo, on the Rewa 
river, which made a bold stand against this practico, 
declaring that it was tabu, forbidden to them by their 
gods, to indulge in it, The common people through. 
out the gioup, as well as women of All classes, we1e 
by custom debaired from it. Cannibalism was thus 10- 
stricted to the chiefs and gentiy, and again amonpst 
them theie is a number, who for want of a better appella« 
tion may be called the Libeial party, and who never 


*® Mi Waterhouso speaks of “ gimning skulls looking down on 18,” 
but I nevor saw any skulle at this place, though cacfully oxemming all 
the frees, nor do T know for certain whether that part of tho body 18 over 
suspended m tiecs. 

NQ 
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eat human flesh, nor go near the buics when any dead 
bodies have been Inought m, and who abominate the 
piactice as much as any white man does, attaibuting to 
it those fearful skin chseases with which thew children 
aie so often visited. But thei: opponents, the Conse1~ 
vatives, maintam that in order to stuke terior in the 
enemy and lower classes, it is absolutely necessaiy for 
gieat chicfs and gentry a duty they owe to socicty— 
to eat human flesh, Th feeling which the common 
people have 1egudng it seems somewhat akin to the 
horror inspired by that pail of ow nmsery tales when 
the giants come home, and begm to smell the childien 
concealed, The same enlightened party also objects to 
the killing of women, urging that it is just as cowadly 
to kill a woman asa baby. But hero again those who 
advocate inhumanity are tiiumphant, arguing that if the 
women are killed the men wall fret, and thus suffer an 
almost diect punishment, and further, that as wheneve 
there 1s a quaiiel a woman is ste to be at tho bottom 
of it, justice demands that her sex, having caused the 
bloodshed, should not escape scot-fee, 

Té as owing to this powerful forment, which had pe- 
netiated the whole Tyian community, that cannibalism. 
was so speedily “aboished in all districts wher Chnis- 
tian missionaries or mopcean consuls were able to aid 
the good cause by supplying the combatants with fosh 
arguments, and backing them up with all the advan- 
tages derived fiom their position as 1espected foreigners, 
There may have been, and I daie say there are to this 
day, mdividual natives, who, like Naulumatua, have a 
moubid appetite for human flesh, sufficient opportunity to 
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gratify it to an alamaing extent, and who could no more 
broak themselves of the habit, though death stared thom 
in the face, than any coufumed diunkard can of his vice 
But as a general rule dokola was not icgaided in the 
shape of food; and when some of the chiefs told fo 
icigneis, who again and again wauld attack them about 
a custom intimately connected with the whole fabuic of 
their sonety, and not to be abolished by a single reso- 
lution, that they mdulged in cAting it because then com 
ty funished nothing but pork, being destitute of beef 
and all’other lands of ment, they simply wished to offer 
some excuse which might satisfy their inquisttors for 
the moment 

Fijians always 1cgarded cating a man as the very acme 
of revenge, and to this day the greatest insult one can 
offer is to say tua person, “T will cat you.” Ta ety tian 
action whee the national honour had to be avenged, 
it was incumbent upon the king and principal chiefs 
—im fact, a duty they owed to their exalted station— 
to nvonge the insult offaicd to the countiy by cating 
the peipetiatois of it, Tam consinced however thet 
there was a religious as well as a political aspect of this 
custom, which awaits futue investigation, Count Stre- 
lotzki, whose powas of obsciyation have given lum an 
insight into savage life fow taavellas have attaincd m 
so eminent a degice, fully agiecd with me when some 
time ago this subject was the topic of conversation. be 
tween us Thoie is a ceitain degree of religious awe 
associated with canmbalism where a national institution, 
amystctious hallow akin to a saciifice to a supremo 
being, with which only the sclect few, the tabu class, 
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the priests, chicfs, and higher ordeis, were deemed “fit to 
be connected The cannibal forks obtamed at Namosi 
tended to confirm this belief. There was the gicatest 
reluctance to pat with them, even for a handsome equi- 
yalent, and when parted with displaying them was ob- 
jected to Ths T thonght at first vory natural, as they 
‘were said to be heirlooms, and the owners did not lke 
to expose themselves to the odium of having trafficked 
in things lke thom. But when afterwaids they woe 
shown to paities who could know nothing of the trans- 
actions, thei faces alw2ys assumed a selious aspect, and 
they wore most anxious that I should put the forks 
out of sight, especially that of childicn My handling 
them seemed to give as much pain as if I had gone into 
a Christian chwch and used the chalice for drmking 
water. 

When visiting Nayua fox the first time in June, Mr. 
Putchad and I did not fail, as soon as we had suc- 
ceeded in gaining Kuuduadua's confidence, to intel pose 
the influence acquired in favow of humanity. ‘The 
clef being a pagan, it was useless to employ any Bibli- 
cal arguments, and we had therefore simply icason to 
fall back upon. One of the first concessions he con- 
ceded was, that as has alicady been detailed, no one 
should be clubbed on, his son coming:to manhood a 
whole town haying oviginally becn smgled out for that 
horrible pmpose, It took him several days to consider 
our proposition with his leading men; and there were 
long and warm discussions as to the propricty of yield. 
ing to our request, We weie kept well mformed of the 
progiess of the question throngh Danford, who, to his 
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praise be it said, did all he could to bring about an 
issue favourable to humanity. At last Kuruduadua in- 
formed us, that having duly considered ow request with 
his councillors, they had agreed to allow the Consul 
and myself to put on the scanty clothing, the assump- 
tion of which maiked the transition fiom boyhood to 
manhood. We lost no time to break: thr ough a custom: 
which will now never be repeated im the district, since 
the son of a governing chief dispensed with it 

The “lage cauldron” which Macdonald mentions,* 
but did not see himself, stood close to the door of the 
chief's house Our attention was drawn to it by our 
interpreter, Mr. Chailes Wise; and the very thought 
was agonizing to be so near the awful vessel in which 
pethaps many a human being had been boiled. It was 
oue of those large iron pots used by traders for curing 
béche de mer, oy sea-slugs, so plentiful on the 1cefs of 
Fiji, and a valuable article in the Chinese markets It 
was large cnough for cooking two men entire, At the 
more sight of it my umagination ran not, and a scene 
presented itself similar to that in the last act of ILalévy’s 
‘ Jewess,’ where the boiling cauldion is ready to receive 
the victim of Christian intolerance. The ninctcenth 
century must be freed fom so shocking a spectacle, and 
Mi, Pritchard and myself let Kuruduadua have no peace 
until he agieed to abolish and prohibit cannibalism 
throughout his dominions. A few months carlicr he 
would have met with a most determined opposition in 
plomulgating such a law, for his half brother at Namosi, 


* Jounal of the Royal Geogiaphicel Sooty of London, vol xxvii 
p 253, 
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then alive, would never have agreed to it; but our visit 
happened just at the right time in o1der to crown our 
endeayous with success. 

When in August we saw tho cauldron again, it was 
quite iusty, and had evidently not been used. Weeds 
weie growmg around jit, and a ciceper was trying to 
‘cover by its foliage this remnant of past criors and 
climes. Kwmuduadua had evidently kept the promise 
made us, caused presents*of human ficsh sent to him 
to be buried, and given strict orders that oven in the 
fight impending the bodies of the slain enomics should 
be left to be buued by thei fiends, and on no consi- 
deration be removed by his own people, 

Batinisavu, who succeeded the cannibal Naulumatua as 
goveinor of Namosi, belonged to the party always op- 
posed to anthropophagism. ITe was quite a young man; 
had, according to all accounts, never tastod human flosh ; 
and there is every reascn to believe, great hiends as he 
was with Danfoid, that as long as he holds the post no 
bokola will be seen at Namosi The widows of the lato 
gove1noi paid me repeated visits, and said there would 
be no more cannibalism at Namosi, since Kuruduadua’s 
oideis were very stiict, So1omato, the young chict who 
had attached hifhself to me, asked Danford ono day 
whether he 1emembered a conversation thoy had years 
ago, when he was a vely young boy, and in which he 
told him of a vow he had made never to kill a woman 
when able to wicld a club, or eat human flesh, when old 
enough to do so. Danford said he well remembered it, 
agit stuck him as very singula that a moic child should 
fecl so stiongly on these subjects as to make a solemn 
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vow. “ Well,” Soromato replied, “T still adheie to that 
determmation, and shall do 30 as long as I live” 

I quote this as a specimen of the way in which a 
certain party of heathen, untaught Fijians, endeayow 
to bring about the same 1eform in their customs, which, 
from different points of view, and with different mcans, 
theix best friends have for years laboured to effect. 
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STAY AT NAMOSI PROLONGED ‘TI’, GOVERNOR'S ALTENTION —“ CROWN 
JEWELS’ fHE CLERK OF 1E WEAMITR SORCERERS TIJIAN 1AMILY 
LILE —SLORY-TELLERS POPULAR, A TIJIAN LALE 


Tux people were highly pleased when they head of my 
resolution to stay some time longer with them, and 
ticated me with great cordiality. Batinisavu,* one of 
the younger brotheis of Kuuduadua, who is the gover- 
nor of Namosi, vas never tured of showmg me atien 
tion, and shooting ducks and fowls for me, 01 making 
different kinds of puddings, on the excellence of which 
he prided himself. Chiefs always make it a point to 
excel in everythmg they thdatake; and this is no 
doubt one of the reasons why they mamtain (eir ascon- 
dency over the people. They build canocs, houses, or 
temples, in a style and with a finish to which tho lower 
oider cannot comme up; in agiicultme they take the 
lead; in fighting, rowmg, pulling, 1acing, and all manly 
oxercises, they are patterns for imitation; n the history, 
legendary lore, and traditions of the countiy, they cary 
off the palm; they know every rock, xiver, plant, and 
ammal, by 1ts local name, and can give some account of 
everything connected with them. If to all this be added 


* Batmisavu,—tlitorally, the edgo of a waterfall, 
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that their physical development is much superior to that 
of the lower classes, that they are not only talle. and 
bettor mado, but generally possessed of much handsomer 
features, we need not wonder that some taayelleis have 
thought them a different raco from the rest of their 
countrymen ; and that in their own land they have been 
able to resist all demociatic levelling, and remain to this 
day as*genuine an aristociacy as ever cxisted, because in 
every respect a superior class* 

The widow of the late governor of Namosi asked me 
to see the “crown jewels” in her chage. They were 
kept in a wooden box, and carefully wiapt up in soft 
pieces of native cloth and cocoa-nut fibie. ‘here were 
among them a laige whale’s tooth, highly polished, 
and quite brown from iepeated greasing, a necklace 
made of-pieces of whales’ teeth, the fist that eve: came 
to these mountains, and a fine cannibal fork in the shape 
of a club, and bearing the ommous name of “stike 
twice,” ¢.¢, first the man ang then his dead body, The 
woman told me a lot of other crown property had been 
buint when, some years ago, the Amencans destioyed 
Nayua, among it, she assured me, was a short club which 
would kill a man on the spot, and was never known to 
miss when thiown by the hand of the supreme chief. 
Whales’ iecth are with the Iijians what diamonds aie 
with us, and im forme: days there was no favour a chief 
would refuse 1f a number of these were offered. The 
European and Amorican tiadeis soon found this out, 
and did not fail to bring quantities whenever they 
touched at these islands The consequence has been 
that on tho coast and amongst the chmstianized popu- 
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lation whales’ teeth have suffered consideiable deprecia- 
tion, though they have not as yet entirely been reduced 
to thew proper value, In the interior of the groat 
island they maintain them old impoitance, and Kuiu- 
duadua, on seeing us handling some moncy, expressed 
his astomshment that we should prefer coins to whale’s 
teeth, We told hii uot many years would clapse be 
fore he changed that opinion, but he thought that time 
would probably never come 

Dwing my stay, one of the days was 1ainy, pievent- 
ing me fiom making an excursion. On expressing my re- 
gret to that effect, a man was brought 1o me who may 
be called the “ clerk of the weather.” IIe professed to 
excicise a direct meteorological influence, and said that 
by buining certain Icaves and offering piayeus only 
known to himself, he could make the sun shine or rain 
come down, and that he was willing to exercise his in- 
fluence on my behalf if paid handsomely. I told him 
that I had no objection to give him a butcher’s knife if 
he could let me have fine weather until my retwin to 
the coast, but if he failed to do so ho must give mo 
something. He was perfectly willing to xisk the chance 
of getting the knife, but would not hear of a piosent to 
me in case of failfire; however, he left to catch cels for 
me. When ietmning the clouds had disposed and 
the sun was shining biilliantly, and he did not fal to 
inform mo that “he had been and done it.” I must 
futher do him tlie justice to say that I did not expoii- 
ence any bad weather until I fanly 1cached tho coast, 
and that no sooner had I sct my foot in Navua than 
iain came down in 1egular tonents. This man has 
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probably becn a close observer of the weather, and dis- 
covered those delicate local indications of a coming 
change, with which people in all counties ving much 
in the open aw are familiar, and he very likely docs not 
commence operations until he is pretty sure of success 
As one of my objects in Fiji was to find out “all 
about the Icaves,” Iwas anxivus to be lutiatedin an 
art productive of such astonishmg results, A httle in- 
quiry, however, conyimced me that an initiation would 
make me 1athe: an object of fear than respect The 
adepts in the art of Vaka diaw-ni-kau-taka (literally, to 
effect with leaves) are in fact regular sorcercis, whose 
craft I thought, it prudent not to join. Not satisfied 
with causing rain and sunshine, they exercise a direct 
and much more ciminal influence over life and death, 
by working upon the superstitious feais of the natives 
to such an execss that it causes serious illness, if not 
death. They aie identical with the discasc-makors of 
Tanna, though not enjoying such a prominent position, 
and accomplish what Emopcean impostois effected, 
and in some districts still effect, by praying to death 
people silly cnough to make themselyes neiyous about 
any influence these rogues pretend to exercise. If a 
Tijian wishes to cause the destiuction® of an imdividual 
by other means than open violence or sec. ct poison, the 
case is prt in the hands of one of these sorcerers, care 
being taken to Ict this fact be generally and widely 
known. The sorcerer now piccecds to obtain any arti- 
cle that has once been in the possession of the peison 
to be operated wpon ‘These articles are then buint 
with certain leaves, and if the 1eputation of the soiceres 
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be sufficiently powerful, in nine cases out of ten tho 
nervous feus of the individual to be punished will 
buing on disease, 1f not death; a similar process is ap- 
plied to discover thieves. In oidei to comprehend tho 
woking of this abominable system, and the mischief 
and extortion to which 1. gives 1iso, one must tale into 
consideration the absolute helplessness of the Tijian, in 
fact the Polynesian generally, when anybody has ac- 
quired a moial ascendency over him. A ceitam white 
settler being very much annoyed by a nativo, told him’ 
in as powerful language as he could muster, that he 
wished him dead, and that he had no doubt ho would 
die within a twelvemonth. The native professed to treat 
this prophecy with detision; nevertheless on calling 
about a yea afterwards, the forcigner was informed that 
the native had fretted so much that he died. The wonds 
spoken in anger had thus had a fatal result, and the 
white man in confiding them to me seemed truly sony 
for what he had done. 

The inhabitants of Namosi on being asked for thotr 
name, will never give it when anybody else is present 
-to answer the question. Tinquized fo1 the reason, but 
they could give no other explanation except that it waa 
thei custom, It*probably offends their dignity. They 
feck in this respect more acutely than omselves, who 
deem st polite always to upolugice when having to ask a 
peigon’s name, and generally endeavour to find it out in 
a less direct way. 

The family hfe of the Fijian, especially in places like 
Namosi, where not modificd by Christian teaching, is 
yery cwious, The men slecp, as has alieady been ob- 
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served, at the Bure ni-sa, or strangers’ house, those of 
about the same age generally keeping together, wiulst 
the boys, until they have been admutted publicly into 
the society of adults, have a sleeping bure to themselves 
It is quite against Fijian ideas of dcheacy, that a man 
ever remains under the same roof with his wife or wives 
at night. In the morning he goes home, and 1f not em- 
ployed in the field, remains with Ins family the better 
part of the day, absenting himself as eventing approaches, 
Rendezvous between husband and wife, of which no 
futher explanation can be given, are arranged in tho 
depths of the forest, ummknown to any but the two, After 
ehildbiath, husband and wife keep apait for three, even 
four years, so that no otha: baby may interfere with the 
time considered necessary for suckling children, in order 
to make them healthy and strong This in a great mea- 
ste explains the existence of polygdmy, and the diffi- 
culties the missionaries had tc contend with im fighting 
against its abolition, The relatives of a woman take it 
as & public insult if any child chould be bain. before the 
customary three o1 four years have elapsed, and they 
consider themselves in duty bound to avenge it in an 
equally public maune. I heard of a white man, who 
being asked how many brothers anf sisteis he had, 
frankly replied, “Ten!’ “ But that could not be,” was . 
the rejomder ot the natives; “ one mother could scaicely 
haye so many children” When told that these chil- 
dicn were born at annual intervals, and that such occur- 
1ences wele common in Europe, they were ye1y much 
shocked, and thought it explained sufficiently why so 
many white people were “mere shimmps.” Adultery is 
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one of the aimes generally punished with death; and 
Kwmuduadua himself had not long ago one of his ne 
phews clubbed for taking undue liberties with one of 
his wives. What is called amongst us the “social 
evil,” and thought to be an unnatmal oxciescenco of 
our artificial state of socicty, is not unknown amongst 
these barbarous races. Thore being no strects, nymphs 
of a cortain description waylay travellers on the high 
roads—a direct refutation of the Mormon argument, 
that “ polygamy is the only ewe for this coxuption of 
om great cities” 

Fijians have becn charged with want of natal affoe- 
tion; and the stiangulation of widows on the death of 
their husbands, and the killing of parents when besct 
with the infirmities of ‘old-age by the hands of their 
own children, have been advanced as proofs thereof 
Yet these facts dre pothaps the best maguments that 
human natwe is not different m the Tijis than olse- 
where, Affection fo. the departed—of cotusc, mis 
taken affection—prompted their iclatives or fiends to 
dispatch widows at tho time of their husbands’ burial; 
and the widows themselves haye been known to sok 
death by their own hands, if thoir relatives 1efused 
to fulfil that dufy which custom imposed upon them, 
Even widowers, in the depth of their gricf, have fic- 
quently terminated then existence, when deprived of a 
dearly beloved wrfe, On the death of a nen relative 
people will cut off joints of thei fingers in order to 
demonstrate thet guicf, and they will mown for a long 
time for their lost oncs, The sentiment of fliendship is 
strongly developed, and there is scarcely.a man who has 
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not a bosom friend, to whom he is bound by the 
strongest ties of affection, Tho birth of a child is a 
perfect jubileo, and ut is truly touchmg to see how 
parents are attached to their children, and children to 
their parents, Under such circumstances, the greatness 
of the sacrifice that children are sometimes called upon 
by their infirm old parents to terminate their suffer- 
ings by putting them to death, becomes evident. It is a 
ciucl slander of the native character to put any othe 
construction on this singular, though mistaken proof of 
fihal affection. Ina countiy where food is abundant, 
clothing scarcely requued, and property as a general 
inle in the possession of the whole family 1ather than 
that of 1ts head, children necd not wait “for dead men’s 
shoes,” in orde: to become well off, and we may, theic- 
fore, quite believe them when declaring that it is with 
aching heart and at the 1epeated entreaties of their pa- 
aents that they are induced to commit what we justly 
consider a ciime. The two old men present at om 
meeting at Namosi, wore living proofs that chnldren 
however, even in these wild parts, will not always be 
induced to lay hands on their parents. 

I told a native who sometimes called at Danford’s 
house, and scemed to be a mostiespecttble man, a belief 
had becn spiead in our countiy that the Fijians woie 
almost without natural affection IIe rephed, thee 
might be some amongst his countiymen, as well as the 
whites, who had not much feelmg; but those who de- 
nied the Fijians natural affection, cither understood them 
very little, or else represented them in such black co- 
lows for some purposes of their own, ‘ When leaving 
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home,” he contmued, “all my thonghts are with my 
family, and I am never so happy as when I am under 
my own roof, and have my wife and children mound me. 
When a few days ago my youngest boy was ill, I sat up 
with him thee nights, and it would have bioken my 
heart had he died” The man was a savage, a heathen, 
yet could any Christian parent have spoken more waimly 
or naturally? Foutunately, affection is wisely placed by 
Providence beyond the 1each or influence of any system, 
iight or wrong. Like a beautiful flower, it springs up 
freely in any soil congenial to its giowth. If the Ii- 
jians were only half as black as they have been painted, 
they would long ec this have been numbered amongst 
the extinct races ; for no society, however piimitive, can 
possibly continue to exist, if the evil ,passions—the de 
structive elements pieponderate over the good. The 
best vindication of thei national character is their na 
tional existence; the best proof of theii living a life as 
fice fiom vice and conupting practices as any heathon 
can be expected to live, is a physical development on an 
average far above that cf which our own 2ace, with all 
its advantages of civilization, can cver hope to boast. 

In the ovenings, Batinisayu or other men would como 
and entertam ne with some of those innumeiable 
storics, im which the natives may be smd to photograph 
themselves, show in what direction their fancy wandc1s, 
and which no travellers, wo.thy of the name, should 
omit wiiting down. The supernatural clement plays 
a plomincnt pat in all Tjian stories, and whilst 
possessing a decidedly local colouring, they forcibly re- 
mind one of our own nuisery tales, ‘The natives are 
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vory fond of them, and a good story teller can never 
starve Danfoid informed me that the “ A1abian Nights” 
have been a source of income to him, “ Aladdin, or the 
Wonderful Lamp,” is paid for at the 1ate of two fat pigs, 
equivalent to about eight dollais; and the ‘TT orty 
Thicves” meets with a sumilar success whenever that 
charming tale 1s told, several friends clubbing together 
m orde1 tomake up a puise for the story-telleis. What 
a source of pleasure one would open to these islandcis, 
by translating for them the “Arabian Nights” or 
Gumm’s “ TIousehold Stories.” 

Chief Batinisavu was always careful to inform me that 
he did not tell stories for pay, and in pimtmg one of 
those he told me I must do him also the justice to,add 
that it was a very long one. Taking up soveial hows 
in telling, I can merely give the pith of the whole, and 
have to leave out those details which, without ample 
explanation and local knowledge, would be quite unin- 
telligible and uninteresting to the generality of readers, 


‘Titn SLory or Roxovs as tony By Barinisavv, Coyrrror 
or Namost 


“Once upon a time there dwelt at Rewa a poweiful 
god, whose name was Ravovonicakaugawa,* and along 
with him his friend the God of the Winds, fiom Wanua.t 
Ravovonicakaugawa was leadiug'a solitary life, and had 


* Ravovonionkaugawa, 7 ¢. a long way off 

+ This god was and 1s supposed to reside at a liltle brook in the lovely 
valley of Namosi, on Vili Levu, pomted out to us when we yisiled the m- 
terior of the island im Septembei, 1860 Whon the Rowa people come to 
the Namosi valley, they never fail to mace sacrificial offerings at Wanua 
(wluch 13 both the name of tho locality nnd its god), Lyon some of thoso 
thet have become Clnistians continuo this practice, 
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long been thinking of taking a wife to himsclf, At last 
his mind scemed to be mado up. ‘Put mast and sail in 
the canoe,’ he said, ‘and Iet us take some women from 
Rokoua, the God of Naicobocobo.”* ‘* When do you 
think of starting?’ inquucd his friend. ‘TI shall go in 
broad daylight,’ was the reply, ‘or do you think I am 
a coward to choose the night for my work!’ All things 
being ready, the two friends set sail, and anchoied to 

wards sunset off Naicobocobo. There they waited one, 
two, three days, without, contray to Fijian customs, any 
friendly communication from the shore reaching them, 
fo. Rokoua, probably guessing their intentions, had 
strictly forbidden his people to take any food to the 
cange. Rokoua’s repugnance, howover, was not shared 
by his household. Ifis daughter, the lovely Naiogalbui,t 
who diffused so swect and powerful a perfume that, if 
the wind blow from the east, the perfume could be pey- 
ceived in the west, and if 1t blew from the west, it could 
be perceived in the east in consequence of which, and 
on account of he: gieat personal beauty, all tho young 
men fell in love with her, Naiogabu ordered one of 
hei female slaves to cook a yam, and take it to the fo- 
reign canoe, and at the same time inform its owner that 
she would be with him at the fist opportunity. Lo give 
a furthe: proof of he affection, she ordered all the wo- 
men in Naicobocobo to have a day’s fishing ‘This order 
having been piomptly executed, and the fish cooked, 
Naiogabui herself swam off with 1¢ during the night, and 
presented it to the Rewa God. 


* Naicobocobo, on the western eaticmity of Vanua Lovu, tho supposed 
starting-point of depaitod spits for Bulu, the future placo of abode, 
+ Naiogabw, é.¢, one who smells sweetly. 
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“ Ravovonicakaugawa was charmed with the princess, 
and icady to start with her at once. She, however, 
begged him to wait another night, to enable Naimila- 
mila, one of Rokoua’s young wives, to accompany them, 
Naimilamila was a native of Naicobocobo, and against 
her will united to Rokoua, who had no affection what- 
ever for her, and kept hor exclusively to seratch his head’ 
or play with his locks, hencs her name Dissatisfied 
with her sad lot, she had concocted with her step-daugh- 
ter a plan for escape, and was makmg active prepara- 
tions to cay it into execution, On the night agreed 
upon, Naimiamila was tre to her engagement, ‘Who 
are you?’ asked the god as she stepped on the deck. 
‘T am Rokoua's wifo,’ she reyomed, ‘get your canoe 
under weigh. My lord may follow closely on my heels, 
and Naiogabui will be with us immediately.’ Almost 
directly after a splash in the water was head. ‘There 
she comes,’ cricd Naimilamila, ‘make sail ;’ and instantly 
the canoe, with Ravovonicakaugawa, his fiend, and the 
two women, departed for Rewa, 

‘Next moming, when Rokoua discovered the clope- 
ment, he determined to pursne the fugitives, and for 
that purpose embarked in the Vatutulali, a canoe de- 
riving its name from hus large drum, the sound of which 
was so powerful that it could be heard all over Fyi 
This club and spear weie put cn board, both of which 
were of such gigantic dimensions and weight, that 1t 
took ten men to lift either of them. Rokona soon 
reached Nukuilailai, whe1e he took the speai .out, and 
making a kind of bridge of it, walked over it on shore 
Taking spear and club in his hand, he musingly walked 
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along. ‘It will never do to be at once discovered,’ he 
said to himself; ‘I must disguise myself, But what 
shapo shall T assume? That of a hog ora dog? Asa 
hog, T should not be allowed to come nom the door; 
and, as a dog, T should have to fetch tho bones thrown 
outside, Neither will answer my pmpose TI shall 
therefore assume the shape of a woman,’ Continuing 
his wall along the beach, he met an old woman, cairying 
a basket of taro and puddings, 1cady cooked, and, with 
out letting he be at all aware of it, he exchanged figures 
with hor, Te then inquired whither sho was going, 
and, being informed to the house of the God of Rewa, 
he took the basket fom hey, and, leaving club and spear 
on the beach, proceaded to his destination, TTis disguise 
wvas so complete, that even his own daughter did not re- 
cognise him. ‘Who is that?’ she asked, as he was about 
to enter, ‘It is I, replied Rokoua, in a feigned voice ; 
‘T have come from Monisa with food,’ ‘Come in, old 
lady,’ said Naiogabm, ‘and ait down.’ Rokoua accord 
ingly entered, and took care to sit hke a Fijian woman 
would do, so that his disguise might not be discoyorcd. 
‘Are you going back to-night? he was asked. ‘No,’ 
the disgtiised god replied ; ‘ there is no occasion for that.’ 
Finding it very close in the house, Rokoua proposed a 
walk anda bath, to whish both Naiogabui and Naimila- 
mila agreed When getting the women to that spot of 
the beach where club and spear had been left, he threw 
off his disguise, and exclaimed, ‘You little knew who I 
was; Iam Rokoua, you lord and master, and, at the 
same time taking hold cf their hands, he dragged the 
uuinarways to the canoe, and depaited homewards, 
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“When the Rewa god found his womon gone, ho 
again started for Naicobocobo, where, as he wore no dis- 
guise, he was instantly recognized, his canoe taken and 
ciagged on shore by Rokoua’s men, while he himself and 
his faithful ficnd, who again accompanicd him, were 
seized and made pig divers. They were kept in this 
degrading position a long time, until a great festival 
took place in Vanua Levu, which Rokoua and his party 
attended, Anvived at the destination, the Rewa god and 
his fiiend were left in charge of the two canoes that had 
carried the party thither, whilst all the othes went 
on shore to enjoy themselves; but as both friends wore 
liked by all the women, they were kept amply supplicd 
with food and other good things during the festival. 
Nevertheless Rayovonicakaugawa was very much cast 
down, and taking a kava-root (Yaqona), he offered it as 
a saciifice, and despaitingly exclamed, ‘Mave none of 
the mighty gods of Rewa pity on my misfortune? IIis 
fiiend’s body became instantly possessed by a god, and 
began to tremble violently. ‘What do you want? asked 
the god withm. ‘A gale to fiighten my oppressois out - 
of their wits.’ ‘Tt shall be gianted,’ replied the god, 
aud departed, 

“The festival being over, Rokoua’s,party embaiked. 
for Naicobocobo. But it had hardly set sail when a 
stiong noitherly gale sprang up, which nearly destroyed 
the canoes, and terribly fiightencd those on bond. 
Still they reached Naicobocobo, wheie the Rewa god 
prayed for an easterly wind to cary him home All 
Rokoua’s men haying landed, and left the women behind 
to cary the luggage and goods on shore, the desired wind 
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sprang up, and the two canoes, with sails set, stai tod for 
Rowa, where they safely arived, and the goods and other 
plopeity were landed and distributed as presents among 
the people, 

“But Rokoua was not to be beaten thus. Although 
his two canoes had been taken, there was still the one 
captured filam Ravovonienkangawa on his second visit to 
Naicobocobo, That was launched without delay, and 
the fugitives pursued. Auriving at Nukuilailai, Rokoua 
laid Ins spear on the deck of the canoe and walked over 
it on shore, as he had done on a previous occasion, 
Landed, he diopped his heavy club, thaeby causing so 
loud a noise that it wolk2 all the people on Viti Levu, 
This noiso did not escape the quick ca of Naimilamila. 
‘Bo on your guard,’ she sad to her new loid, ‘ Rokoua 
is coming; I heard his club fall; he can assume any 
shape he pleases, be a dog, 01 a pig, or a woman; he can 
command eyen sold rocks to split open and admit him, 
so bo on your guad,’ Tokoua meanwhile met a young 
girl fiom Nadoi on the road, cartying shrimps, landerabs, 
and taio to the house of the god of Rewa, and without 
hesitation he aswmed her shape, and she took his without 
being hersclf aware of it, Amiving with his basket at 
his destination, Naiogabni asked, “Who is thae?’ To 
which Rokoua replied, ‘It is me; I am from Nadoi, 
bringmg food for your husband.’ The supposed mes- 
senger was asked into the house, and sitting down, he 
impiudently assumed a position not proper to Fijian 
women This, and the shape of his limbs, was noticed 
by Naiogabui, who whispered the discovmy mado into 
her husband’s car. Ravovonicakaugaiwa stole out of the 
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house, assembled his people, 1ccalled to thei: minds the 
indignities heaped upon him by Rokoua, and having 
worked them up to a lugh pitch of excitement, he in- 
formed them that the offender was now in then powe1. 
All rushed to arms, and enteling the house they de- 
manded the young girl fiom Nadoi ‘There she sits,’ 
replied Naiogabui, pointing to her fathor ; and no sooner 
had the words been spoken, than a heavy blow with a 
club felled Rokoua to the ground A general onset fol- 
lowed, in which the head of the victim was beaten to 
atoms, This was the end of Rokoua.” 
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DEPARTURY PROM NAMOSI.A—VUNIWALVUTUKA In “YELT. 30D of 
LATOOING PHN MOUTIT —PASsSING DOWN TIE NaAVUA RIVER.—NAGADI 
OLRANND OUL BY £8 VASU—-OUR OANOR CAISIZ/D RLURN 10 LIL 
‘PAUL JONLS —KURUDUADUA'S CITARACLER —ITAVING NAYUA —BTGA 
-—-MRN SLOROK’S ILTNESS —RLTURN £0 KAPAVU —~ASORNE OF BUKE 
LNVU —ROWA —IMMIGRINIS [ROM NNW 7EALAND,—~MR, MOORn’S 
POWERLUL SERMON ARRIVAL AL LADO Orrick DRUDGIURY. . 

Whey, on the 2nd of September, I left Namosi, thore 

we1e great lamentations; The women and childicn 

ciicd bitterly, and Batinisavu, the Governor of the 
place, with several young chiefs, made up theiy minds 
to see me safe to the coast I had witnessed a similar 
scone after the depatuie of Colonel “Smythe and Mh, 

Pritchard, and heard chicfs and people regret that they 

woe gone, and would probably never come again. I 

had been amongst them much longer, and they had got 

used, and, in some instances, quite attached to me. Can- 
nibals though they be, they have many good qualities; 
and some of the greatest crimes laid to their door may 
be explained, as singulai, though mistaken demonstia- 
tions of a deep natural affection. 

We took the same road as that by which Mz, Prit- 
chaid and his party had retuned, and in the afternoon 
yeached Vumwaivutuka, where we made preparations 
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for staying the night. Directly on our aizival, somo of 
the leading men came up to the Bure-ni sa we wero 
stopping at, to present a root of kava to Batinisavu, as 
a token of respect and goodwill, and making, in present 
ing it, a neat little speech, to which the Namosi Govei- 
nor replied in equally friendly terms, Batinisayu struck 
me as a man very far above the rest of his countiymen. 
There was something quiet and dignified about him; 
and though he always went without any hesitation 
through all the ceremonies his station imposed, he often 
apologized to me by saying 1t was “ Vaka Viti "~ Fijian 
usage—which he could not set aside. 

The bues are, in Fyji, what club-houses are with us: 
everybody goes there, and all the news finds its way 
thither. The great topic of that day's conveisation was 
the discovery of an adultery in a neighbouring village. 
The friends of the woman took up the case, The bme 
to which the adulterer belonged resisted their attack, 
and the consequence was a series of broken heads, The 
chief offender escaped, but his father was caught aud 
punished for his son’s transgressions. The husband of 
the seduced wifo had his taro-fields destroyed, and was 
told that such a fool as he did not deserve to possess 
them. Batinisayu strongly censmed the whole proceed 
ings, ITe asked, where was their justice? to punish the 
poor old father for his son’s wickedness, was simply c.ucl, 
and to destroy the crops of an aleady injued man, 
worthy of such mountaineeis and fools as they were. 

No one can be long m this region of “taboo” and 
“tatoo” without perceiving what rich stores of human 
fancy and ideas, shortly to be lost or mutilated fo1 over, 
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are here offered. Attention is constantly directed to 
them, and you have as little chance of remaining 
ignorant of the great deeds of Degei, Rokoua, and the 
Vasu-ki-lagi, as you have in the Kast of the stones of 
successful magicians, spell-bound princesses, and mighty 
ticasuies conccaled in obscure caverns, In Kuiudua- 
dua’s dominion I could hardly tun without hearing of 
the doings of the Vek, and the gicater pait of the even- 
ing at this place was again devoted to them. My ewi 
osity had aheady been so much excited that I deters 
mined, come what might, to wite their natural history 
in the very localities most ficquented by them, By 
inquiry and frequent cross examination, I found the 
Veli to bo a class of spirits in figure approaching to the 
German gnome, m habits of hfe the fairy of England. 
They have been in the country fiom time immemorial, 
and live in hollow Kownic-pincs and Kabca-trees. They 
are of diminutive size, and .ather disproportionately 
large about the uppor part of their body. Their hair is 
thick, and prolonged behind in a pig-tail, Somo havo 
wings, othe1s have nots Thew complexion 1ather ve- 
sembles that of the white race than the Fijian They 
have great and petty chiefs; are polygamists, and bear 
names like the Tajians. They also resemble the lattcr 
in wearing native cloth or tapa, which however is much 
finer and whiter than the ordinaiy sort, They aro 
fiendly disposed, and possess no other bad qualty than 
that of stealing iron tools fiom the natives. They sing 
swectly, and occasionally giatify the Fijians by giving 
them a song, They feed on the fruit of the Tankua 
(Ptychosperma) and Boia (Settaminearum gen. nov.), 
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which they term emphatically their cocoa-nut and their 
plantain; and men imprudent enough to cut down these 
plants, have recerved a sound beating from the emaged 
Veli They drink kava made, not of the cultivated 
Macropiper methysticwm, but of a pepper growing wild 
in the woods, and veinaculaily termed Yaqoyaqona 
(Macropiper puberulum, Benth ). The Fijians have no 
long stories about them, as they have about thei: gods. 
All the accounts of the Veli relate to isolated facts,— 
to their abode, their havmg been secn, heard to sing, 
caught in a theft, and found to beat the destioyeis of 
thei peculiar tiees; but they are so numerous that it 19 
no wonder the Fijians should consider the evidence sufli- 
cient to establish thei: real existence, 

The women about this place, as well as about Nagadi, 
wee tatooed around the whole mouth, not maely 
around the coiners, as is customary on the coast. ‘The 
reader may smile at this observation, but after living 
awhile amongst natives in an almost absolute state 
of nudity, the cye readily detects these minute difter- 
ences, and the mind begins to compiehend why, on pay+ 
ing compliments, these people dwell with such em- 
phasis on this 01 that pait of the body, when a Fuio- 
pean, under similar circumstances, would record Ins ad- 
mization fo. a becoming toilet, whole or in part In 
narrating travels m barbarous counties, the disadvan- 
tage of the people not weming clotlics is acutely felt. 
In order to convey, at least, som3 notion of what the 
pe1sonages encountered were like, one is compelled to 
notice their aims, legs, and othe: pats of thom body, 
a fact for which one is not always inclined, 
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The next mouning we left Vuniwaivutuka; and after 
asmait walk of about an hour and a half, we came toa 
branch of the Nayua river, where Batinisayu had a raft 
of bamboos prepued. Itscemed a very 1ickety contri- 
yance ; nevertheless 1t was strong, and there was no 
chance of capsizing in passing over 1apids. But I found 
it impossible to keep my collections diy, so fowr of the 
boys took them on thei: backs to Navua. We then 
passed down the river rapidly, and about noon reached 
the town of Nagadi, where we had stopped a night on a 
previous occasion There we intended to exchange ow 
raft for a large canoe, but this intention was frustrated. 
On that very day the “ Vasu” to Nagadi had taken 
away all the canoes, and othe: articles of the town that 
took his fancy. A “Vasu” is a mighty peisonage in 
Fiji He is simply a nephew, but, according to tho 
usage of the country, he holds all the movable property 
of his uncle at his absolute disposal, and can at any 
moment take whatever he chooses There are vasus 
not only to familics, but to towns and states, and it is 
considcied shabby to resist their exactions, Some vasus 
have cyen sold the land belonging to thei: uncles, but 
Fijians say that is going a little too far, and exceeds the 
pioper limits of the system If therefore the uncles 
wish to keep anything 10 themselves, they must not let 
theh nephews see it, I remember Batinisavu, having a 
giasping nephew, and sevcial Amczican hatchets given 
him, begged Danfoid to keep them at his house, so that 
the vasu mightnot get wind of their existence. Of course 
the Vasus are expected to make some return, and the 
Vasu to the town of Nagadi, living on the sea-coast, 
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whore salt is abundant, had presented the people, whom 
he had cleared out of almost everything, with a supply 
of that useful article, for they assured us they had to 
canoes left to get across the 1iyer, and should have to 
commence that very day to build new ones. On push- 
ing down the 1ivei, we oveitook the flotilla, heavily 
laden with goods of all desciptions, and had no diffi- 
culty in getting the loan of a canoe to Navua We had 
little 1eason to congratulate owselves on this change. 
At the next rapid we could not bale faster than the 
wator came in at the stern; the outiigge: lostits balance, 
and in another moment the canoe was capsized,* Soro- 
mato, my faithful friend, by a desperate dash saved a 
bundle of my clothes, including cloak, and succeeded m 
getting thom onshore dry, Ilayimg been up to my neck 
in water, I felt very thankful to Soromato, The natives 
kindled a fire on a gravelly spot, and two of the boys 
had to chew kava, which, in the absence of a proper 
bowl and straining fibres, was made in largo leaves and 
squeezed through ferns. 

The canoe bomg baled out, and put again in proper 
ordei, we contmued our voyage, and without any futher 
mishap reached Navua Kuruduadua met us close to 
the town; he had been all day busy the field, and 
said he had a gieat number of people staying with him 
to assist in his agricultual laboms. When we stepped 
on shore, supper was just being piesented to them. It 
was an immense heap of provisions, and though there 
were probably two hundred visito1s, there must havo 
been ample for all. 


* Tu our Plate represonting Koo Basabasnga will be seen 2 good speci- 
men of a Finan iiver canoe with ils oulaiggor, 
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As the houses were crowded, I was very glad to learn 
thal the ‘Paul Jones,’ with Ma. Pritchard on boazd, 
had arrived from Nadroga, and was then anchored at 
the mouth of the river. ‘Two of the crew soon after 
made their appearance in the dingy belonging to the 
schooner, and I availed myself of the chance to get on 
boud, On paddling down the river we encountered 
sovoral heavy showers; the clerk of the weather at 
Namosi had only guaranteed sunshine until I should 
havo fuinly reached the coast, and now I was again in 
the rogion of salt wate, mangrove-trees, and sago 
swamps. We took shelter under a thick tree, and with 
my wmbiclla-parasol T kept myself tolerably diy. The 
people living on the high banks under which we had 
halted, soon espicd us, md invited us to come into 
their houses. When we refused on account of its get- 
ting 400 late (o reach the schooner, they brought some 
hot yams and taro, and one of the boys was sent up a 
cocoanut palm, slippery though the tiunk was, to knock 
down some nuts for drinking, We gave them some 
sticks of tobacco, of which they were very glad, and oll 
parted with mutual oxpressions of goodwill, 

1 took leave of Batinisavu, the Namosi Governor, at 
Navua, and shale always romember his kindness, Iu- 
auduadua came on board that night, and Danford ac- 
companied him Though he had publicly declared in 
favour of the cession of Fiji to England, ho. had not as 
yet formally signed the dsed of cession, As he is once 
of the most powerful chicfs, it was important to have 
his signature, and in the evening he affixed his mark to 
that document; Mz, Chales Wise having once more 
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carefully translated the import of the paper, and I at 
testing the chief's signatwe 

Whulst sitting in the little cabin of the schoonc., 
Kuruduadua asked about a variety of subjects, and ge- 
nerally cxclaimed, “Ah! ye white men ae superior 
people. We are ignoiant savages!” Ile was much 
pleased with that volume of Wilkes’s ‘Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition’ ielating to Fiyi and 
Tonga. Indeed, all the natives who saw it were cn 
iaptured with that beautiful publication So fathful 
are the representations of places and petsons, that the 
natives instantly 1ecognized them. The portraits of 
Tanoa, the father of King Cakobau, and that of the 
Queen of Rewa, pleased them mightily. They always 
exclaimed, “They live! They can sce! They speak!” 
T wish the artist had been these to hew the praise le 
vished upon his productions, 

Kuinduadua left very late, and Danfoid went with 
him, Always making it a point to speak of people as 
I find them, I have nothing to say except what is in 
thew fayour, Both of them hid been of the gieatest 
service to us, and behaved well. Turuduadua we found 
an intelligent, stiaightforward man, quite 1eady to listen 
to reason, prepaxed to come up to anf obligations he 
had taken upon himself, and detesting all half measmies, 
all sham Of Danford I have already spoken. Ie has 
been a piorreer, whose services in that direction I should 
not be inclined to undervalue, and without whom one 
of the most interesting episodes of my life would pro- 
bably not have occured. 

We finally left the Navua river on the bth of Sop 
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tember, and stood over to Bega (= Mbenga), an oyal- 
shaped island, about five miles long by three wide, sub 
ject to Rowa, and in some measmme to Kuruduadua No 
soone: had we cast anchor than Mr, Don, an English- 
man, came to the Consul, complaining that tho natives, 
under pressure fiom the ‘Tonguese, wished to compel 
him to let them have back again the land which he 
had bought, as they had. given the island of Bega to the 
Tongueso, Mr. Pritchad went to the man who icpre 
sented himself as the pumeipal chief, and told him that 
Mi, Don totally rejected the offer of ten fat pigs, o1 any 
other equivalent for the land he had acquired, and if 
they had given the island to the 'Tonguese, it was by 
no means binding, Maafu, the Tonguese chief, having 
publicly renounced all claims on and in Tiji; and, until 
her Butannic Majesty's pleasure was known, the cession 
ot Fiji to Tnglend was valid, and could not be ignored. 
‘Two ‘Longuase present ti1ed to ague tho point, but were 
signally defeated by one no novice m native tactics. 
One of ow reasons for making Bega was to obtain 
some oil of the Dailo (Calophyllum tnophyllum, Tinn.), am 
excellont Imiment for rheumatism, paims in the joints, 
bruises, el, and enjoying a high 1¢eputation throughout 
the South Sea. *Ma, Storck, my able assistant, had— 
aftor quite recovering from his fall in Somosomo—com- 
mitted the impiudence, wlulst paying a visit to his fiend 
Peter, the King’s councillor, at Bau, to slecp a might 
between two open doors on a matted floo of a new 
house, in consequence of which ho had giadually be 
come so stiff as ullimately to be unable to move even 
his hands. We had to diess him, put lim to bed, and 
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even feed him, his appetite being good’ all the while; 
and. he, poor fellow, was so helpless that at one time he 
was falling in the sea, and only saved by the presence of 
mind of one on boad, All the Fijian doctors 1¢ecom 
mended the exteinal application of Dilo oil; and for 
some calico we obtained two gourd-flasks full, with which 
the patient was rubbed several tames a day. Fortunately 
our voyage was diawing to a close; and I am happy to 
add, the greater comfort and change of food at Ovalan 
soon restored him to perfect health. 

We intended to proceed fiom Bega direct to Ovalau, 
but towards evening the weather became so fine— 
every sign of rain haymg disappeared—that the idea 
struck us to run over once more to Kadavu, and ascend. 
if possible Buke Levu, the great mountain The passage 
between Bega and Kadavu being an open sea, and wo 
haying a good pilot on board, in the person of Mr. 
Charles Wise, the consular intcipreter, we left Bega just 
whilst the sun was gilding the feathery tops of the 
cocoanut palms, and diffusing a bright hue over the 
white co1al beaches. 

Sailmg all mght, daybieak disclosed the bold out- 
line of Buke Levu, a mountain 3800 fect lugh, situate 
on the north-west point of Kadavu, and deriving its 
name from a ceitain resemblance to the hillocks (Buke) 
on which yams are planted, hence Buke Levu, the 
“lage yam hill” No white man had evei ascended 
it, and, though laid down in the latest maps, its yey 
name was not recorded. It will be 1emembered that 
we had made tivo distinct efforts to reach its summit, but 
were baffled by gales and iain We now were about to 

Pe 
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make the third. On bringing our little schooner to 
anchor off the town of Taulalla, heavy showers overtook 
us, and we began to despai of ever attaining our objcct, 
when about nine o’clock it suddenly cleared up. The 
natives, who had been watching fiom the beach, could. 
not undeistand ow hesitation in not landing at once, 
wndin proof of thet: friendly disposition, bought out 
their women and childien , and, moreover, carried green. 
boughs, as the soldiers do in Macbeth, when “Bunam 
wood removes to Dunsmane.” 
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On learning ofn object in coming to their town, fifteen 
men and boys cheerfully volunteered to accompany us. 
The ascent commenced the moment we loft Taulalia, 
and passing over cultivated giounds wheie the people 
were busy with their c1ops of sugar canes, yams, taros, 
ant plantains, we reachad m about a quarter of an hour 
a village, where anothe: paity of natives joined us, and 
where we saw some fine plants of the different kinds of 
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kava, for which Kadavu is renowned. A naow path, 
often winding along precipices and through 1ivulcts, led 
to about 1500 feet elevation, where il giadually fnded 
away, and the isolated patches of cultivation noticed up 
to this height, as well as the wood which had 1¢ occu 
pied ground at one time cleaicd and the masses of 1ecds 
gave place to an undistmbed vigin forest, through 
which we had {o cut our way, We had taken the pie 
caution of bringmg a stiong rope, sixty feet long, which, 
made fast to trees, proved extremely useful in dragging 
owuselves up almost peipendicular rocks, in the rainy 
season occupied by waterfalls, and even at this time of 
the year very slippery On some of these were found a 
number of delicate ferns (LZymenophyllum), and quite a 
new species of land-shell (Bulomus Seemanni, Dolw.), 
fully two inches long, and of 1 bight salmon colow. 

In order to suve time, we had directed one of our men 
to push ahead and piepaic a camp-kettle full of tea— 
of all beverages the best when one is tired and heated, 
When at lasi, after great exeition and fiequent stopping 
to examine objects of intciest, we reached the top, he 
and half-a-dozen otheis were already there, but they had 
omitted to bring cither matches, firesticks, o1 water; 
and eyen the cocoa nuts, packed up with the rest of the 
day’s provisions, weie too old for diinking, Boing ex- 
tremely thirsty, we could not touch food, hungry though 
we were. The natives declaied the nearest water to be 
more than 1000 feet down, and, as they had not the 
pioper wood, it was impossible fo. them to kindle fire 
by friction, However, a man must have iead ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ to litle purpose, if his resources fail him in 
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moments like these. We were determined not to let 
ow: explorations come to a sudden stop for want of 
something to drink Mh, Pitchaid left mo the option 
between procuiing fire or wate; to guard against lame 
excuses on the pait of the natives, it being thought no- 
cessary that one of us should go with them in search of 
aspung Knowing what a hard job il was to make fhe 
by rubbing, without pausing, two picees of wood to- 
gether, especially mm the tropics, I declaed in favour of 
getting the water. My companion, who did not seem to 
iclish descending so many fect and climbing up again, 
was evidently pleased with his lot In spite of all the 
natives were saying about making the wood answer, 
he 1esolutely began rubbing away. Gheat exertions 
were required ; hat, jacket, vest, and necktie discarded, 
to obtain greater ficedom of action, At lagi came the 
reward, The wood began to smoke, sparks appeared, 
went out again, reappeared, and, biought in contact with 
a picce of bak-cloth cut off the tail of a boy's dress, 
soon produced o, flame. 

All this time I had been sitting on an old stump, 
feigning to be quite msensible to certain bioad hints 
about the desiablencss of looking after the execution 
of my pait of th contiact, When the fust flame had 
appenied J at last bestirred myself, and to the smprise of 
the fire-kindler, instead of going a long way for wate, 
climbed wp a ncighbovring tice on which I had noticed 
an eprphytical plant (Asteia montana, Scem ), the leaves 
of which, acting as a kind of rmn-gauge, were filled 
with pure water: by merely emptying these the necessary 
supply was obtained. Ere long, tea was ready, and 1¢- 
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lished all the moze fiom recalling to mid the long es 
tablished connection. between cups, slips, and lips. 
After all hands had partaken of 1efeshment, a num- 
be of trees were felled m order to gain, if possible, a 
view, the top of Buke Levu being densely wooded No 
sooncr had this been accomplished than, tg ou: joy, the 
clouds which up to this time had been interposed be 
tween us and the region below, dispersed, disclosing a 
great part of Kadavu and the sca. Our little schoonor 
was snugly lying at anchor, flymg the Butish colows; 
but we listened in vain for the signal guns which the 
men had been directed to fire as soon as they should 
perceive the smoke of ow fie, intensified at intervals 
by throwing heaps of green leaves upon it. We after- 
wands leaned that it had been found impossible to dis- 
‘tinguish between smoke and clouds A large native 
canoe, with its white tiiangula sail, was seen approaching 
the shoe, and the blasts af the conch shells could be 
heard distinctly, though we were nearly 4000 feet high; 
otherwise there was a deep silence, only occasionally 
broken by the dogs, which have become natmalived 
in these wilds, as the domestic fowls have im other 
parts of the group The vegetation encountered was s1- 
milar to that of Voma Peak im Viti Teevu; there wae 
the same bright orange-colomed orchids (Dendrobium 
Mohhanum, Reichb. fil ) and the epiphytical ferns, but 
also several new species of piants. The Chnnamomum 
fmnishing a superior kind of Cassia-bark was here as 
plentiful as in Great Taji; a kind of Gummi Gutto 
(Clusta sessilis, Foist.) also engaged our attention Buke 
Levu is evidently an eatinct volcano; and hot spings 
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at its foot, neat the town of Nasau, ascottained by 
Colonel Smythe to be 144° Falnenheit, may possibly 
stand in some connection with its former activity. ‘The 
outward look of the summit is very much like the cone 
of Vesuvius, as it was when I ascended it in 1861; but 
we cid not discover any large crater, simply an insigni- 
ficant swamp 

TLaving left on one of the trees a well corked bottle 
containing the record of our visit,—that of the first 
white men who eye: ascended the mountain,—we com- 
menced the descent, which presented in some parts se- 
iious difficulties, but, thanks to ow rope, we overcame 
them all; only one of the lads had a 1ather sciious 
tumble, by which he spiained his ankle. Before we 
were more than halfway down it was completely dark, 
when the natives lit bundles of reeds and the stems of 
a weed (Eryeron aibidum, A. Gay), both of which 
make cxculleat torches On arriving at the flyt grove 
of cocoa-nut palms a general halt was made, and heaps 
of’ nuts were brought down from the tices and emp- 
tied of their contents with astonishmg rapidity. It was 
past nine o’clock, just twelve howis after we stmted, 
when we reached Taulalia, where the whole village was 
assembled at ans about the house of the Wesleyan 
teacher, a Tijian by birth, and our native companions 
had to give a most curcumstantial account of ow. day’s 
proceedings. 

We slept at the hcuse of the teacher, which we found 
clean and comfortable, Daily next mozning all who had 
accompanied us had to sit in a row,—and a nice long 10w 
it was,—and cyery one reccived a butcher's knife, which 
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elicited much clapping of hands, in proof that the gift was 
accepted: money would not have pleased half as much, 
as its use is not understood, All payments aie made in 
kind,—a most iiksome and cumbrous way, compelling you 
to carry a whole heap of things to defiay the current ox- 
penses of a cruise ; articles regarded as small change, and 
making one look like a pedlar, you are supposed to havo 
always about you. In one pocket you cary pipes and to- 
bacco—in great demand, but held 1ather cheap; in an- 
other, fish hooks, jews’ harps, and beads, the spare room 
to be filled with scissors and knives of various descrip- 
tions, On board are kept your gold and bank-notes, re- 
presented by bales of Manchester print, especially navy 
blue ; flannel jackets and woollen blankets,—kulling the 
natives faster than biandy and the so-called vices of 
civilization,—and American hatchets, price five dollas 
apiece. The inconvenience and expense of paying for 
everything by articles of barter is inercascd by some of 
the goods not proving acceptable in all towns, and the 
natives refusing ceitain things because they happen to 
differ in some unimportant trifle from those goncally 
in use. Fashion here, as elsewhere, iules supreme. 
knives with white handles instead of black would be 
objected to, though thet blades mightbo frsi-ate; and 
IT learned to my cost that it is absolutely uscless to 
lay in stock at Sydney or Molbouine unless one obtams 
exact information icgaiding the ai ticles in demand. 

On leaving Taulalia, Seplember the 7th, we steered 
eastward, passing Yawe, the famous pottcry manufac- 
tory, in order to bid fuewell to Mr, Royco, the pum- 
cipal missionary at Tavuki, under whose hospitable 100f 
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we had previously stayed. Wishing to economize time, 
woe left Tayuki at sunset for Ovalan; we had put to 
sca scaiccly an hour when the weather became squally 
and yery thick, compclling us to take in all canvas ox- 
cept the foresail. We should have fared ill if it had 
not been for the presence of the consular interpreter, 
Mr. Charles Wise, who combmes with a perfect know- 
ledge of the Fijian language, customs, and manners, the 
advantage of being one of the best pilots in the gioup, 
the more appreciated amongst the mazc of moic than 
two hundied islands, of which as yet no ichiable chart 
has been prepared, though the laboms of Wilkes, Bel- 
chor, Kellett, and Denham, have already done a great 
deal towards that deshable end After an anxious night 
amongst recfs and shoals, we found ourselves off Reva, 
and, as the wind had now become a gale, the 1am was 
coming down in toirents, and the sea was very high, we 
took shelter in Laucala (==Lauthala) Bay, anchoring op- 
posite the premises of Mi Pickciing, an old settle: in 
Fyi. The occupia was absent, but his people made us 
comfo1 table, 

A small schoonci had just auived from New Zealand 
with sixteen immigrants on board. Tho captain called 
on the Consul, anrl brought a file of colonial newspapers 
containing the latest Euopean news, Vessels often 
making Fijx a week after leavmg Auckland, we gene- 
rally had oui latest mtclligence wé New Zealand. The 
capt was going to retuin immediately, takmg oranges, 
pinc-apples, and yams with him, and intending to come 
back with a fresh number of immigrants. Those that 
he had biought this time had found shelter at the 
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houses of the various white scttleis about here Mr, 
Pritchaid and I called on several, to sec what we could 
do for them. In comparison to New Zealand they found 
it rather warm in the group, while we, on the contiary, 
were quite chilly, and glad to have thick clothes on. 
They had not brought any mosquito cm tains, and, like 
all new-comeis, had suffered dieadfully dming the fixst 
night fiom inritating bites, to guard agamst which in 
futime the ladies were busy converting their light muslin 
dresses into defences against them. 

In the evening a boat took us over to the mission- 
station of Mataisuva, where Mx. and Mis. Moore gave 
us, as usual, a hearty welcome, The weather still conti- 
nuing boisterous, we were easily persuaded to 1emain, es- 
pecially as"the next day was a Sunday, and Mz, Moore, 
for the benefit of the new arrivals, was to have service 
in Enghsh. Sunday moning proved veiy fine, and 
when diums were beaten—why does not some kind- 
hearted person present this fine chweh with a good 
tolling-bell? boats and canoes poured in fiom all duce- 
tions, and there was a laige congregation, a gratifying 
sight after looking so long upon dark faces, My, Mooie, 
a powerful and eloquent sperker, preached an extem- 
porary scimon, admirably adapted to thoso he was’ ad- 
dvessing. Its tenor was that cvery man ought to do 
his duty in the position it had pleased Providence to 
place him in. Amongst his hearers theic were piobably 
vey few who belonged to the denommation of which 
he is so bight an ornament, but in these out-ofthe- 
way places all sensible people 1efiain from troubling 
them heads about the nice distimetions into which our 
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Protestant Church has unhappily been split, and all 
Chustians who ae not Cathohes never raise much ob- 
jection to forming pait of a congregation, the membeis 
of which may more or less diff fiom them in minor 
points of discipline or doctrine, 

Leaving Rewa 1oads on the morning of the 10th of 
September, wo reached Port Kinnaind, Ovalau, on the 
followmg day, whore our little schooner was refitted, 
and we made every preparation fo. another, my last, 
cise in the group. Mx, Pritchard’s wo1k, which even 
in oidinary times was more than he could get through . 
without the greatest efforts, and sitting up late or even 
whole mghts, had accumulated to an alaming extent 
The clerks he engaged proved worse than useless, though 
the pay which he could offer. was three times what 
they would have got m England. After my departure 
he fortunately obtained the co operation of Mx. Swan- 
ston as vice-consul, who, shortly after his installation in 

_ Office, wiote mo a leticr, dated Levuka, July 9, 1861, a 
passage of which I shall take the liberty to quote, as ib 
gives some isight into consulai dutics in this group -— 


© 'Thoro woo urgent ent-oaties fiom mussionarios and whilo 
residents at Rewa, gnd all along the const of ‘Viti Lovu, to Mr. 
Pulchad, to visit thom. Complaints from whites to windwad 
against Tonga movements generally ; and My, THonry complams 
in particular against Maafu, and secks consular intorvention. 
All tus, ctc., keops Mr, Pritchard crmsing about, and tho office 
drudgoiy falls on me, and I have more than I can attend 10; 
to witb — 

“ Naval cowt yestorday,—Scamon complain agama ‘ Caro- 
lino’s? gomg to ‘sen unscaworthy Merchants and others put 
in clams against tho masicr; he dinnk and disorderly on the 
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beach; have to put him under arrest. My constable gots 
imtoxicated. Consular officer has bo attend to it. Tlarvie, a But 
subject, dead, Mr Pntchad hands me m papois connected 
with the affairs, wmch he brought from Gau and Koro, whither 
ho had to go last week on official busmoss Clans against this 
estate; counter-clams, disputes, and troublo to me. Old 
T lodges a complaint againsi S——; accuses him of vio- 
latmg the porson of Ins daughter; Levulea in a state of excite. 
ment about it. Bmner im great distress about disputed land 
title of Ins = Wilson’s agent here, with chiefs from Na Lavu 
Lavu, to complete land titles. Clarke and Hazolman, ditto, 
ditto, from Na Viti Levu Order from Hort, Bros., to seize 
schooner ‘ Kate,’ unlawfully kept out of thew possession Com- 
plamts from Bob Somebody that Davies has kicked lnm out 
without paymg hum his wages Clams against Maafu for dobis 
due four years ago; American citizen connected with the affar ; 
have to refey to the U S$. Consul go mto the affau to-morrow 
if business permits Manfu hes to ascortam why a corlun 
Tijmman, sentenced some time since to three years’ hard labour, 
1s allowed to be at large, crime, killimg a Tongaman Le oitors, 
and msists upon Ins mght, to enforce the pumshment if the Pyi 
cluefs cannot, Worlson’s agent lodges complaint agamst Botho, 
for ducing natives al Wai Lovu to givo to him logs belonging 
to the company of which Wilson 1s tho acting’ pai inor, 

And all those m two days; and so tho wheel goes oyoy 
case has to bo oxammed into, ovidonco heard, judgmont givon, 
papers in connection mado out, often in dupheato, and go on, 
and soon, ITamtned Ihave beon at iall day, 1618 now 
midmght; so good-bye 

“Yours very truly, 
“Rozur. 8, Swanston.” 
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VOYAGE AROUND VANUA TEYU —-DLPARIURE TROM LADO TAST COASL OF 
VIELE TUYU—-NANANU ISIAND fH LIAN MOUNI OLYMPUS BUA— 
NAIOOIOCORO =NUKUBAII —NADURIL—INILAVIEW WILL VIN CII ~ 
DISCONIENL OF IIS SUBIKCIS DNOWLP-DL MER LRADL =MUAI UDU AND 
ILS SUPTRSLILIONS —NA OMVA BAY —ARRIVAL Al WAIKAVA —VISIL 10 
MY COLION PLANLAILON MULLING AL WATKAVA —-DLPARLURD 


Our schooner, which had. been so much shattered dming 
the stormy passage fiom Kadayu to Rewa as to 1equiio 
a thorough refitting, again loft Lado on the 10th of 
Octobe. Mx. Pritchaid had agreed to mect Colonel 
Smythe on the 17th of that month at Waikava, a town 
of Cakaudrove in Vanua Leyu, and to bring thither all 
tho most influential chicfs of that island, Wo stood 
over to the cast coast of Viti Levu, and made it near 
Tova Peak, the bold cone-shaped outline of which conld 
be seen fiom Lado im fine weather. The shores looked 
chuming ; grassf slopes alternating with groves of trees, 
rivulots, and mhabited valleys. Towaids 4 Par we an 

choed off Nananu Levn (erroncously called Annan in 
the charts), close to the most northerly point of Viti 
Levu, and near another small island bearmg the name 
of Nananu-gata, Like the adjacent coast, 1t is covered 
avith giass, isolated scicw-pincs, and ironwood, and 
would scem well adapted for sheep and cattle. Poll. 
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tically it is under Viwa, which again is tubutary to Bau, 
There may be about one hundred inhabitants, who lived 
in a town defended by a deep ditch and high caithen 
mounds, On the top of the island were extensive plan- 
tations of Kawai (Dioscorca gculeata, Linn.), and m the 
yalleys thousands of biead-fiuit trees. The people did 
not scem to take much notice of us, and altogether be 
hayed colder than any we had yet come in contact with. 

Remaining at anchor all night, our voyage was con- 
tinued early next morning to Bua, Sandalwood Bay. 
The north-eastern portion of Viti Levu, now fast fading 
away, is called Rakiraki, and famous in mythology as 
the site of Na Vatu, the Fyian Mount Olympus, and 
the abode of the supreme god Degei (=Ndenges), It 
has been supposed that this portion of Viti was the fst 
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to be inhabited, because all the tribes of the islands 
acknowledge Degei as their chief god, and own their 
kmowledge of him to be de1ived from Rakiaki. There 
is nothing very remakeble exther in the shape or cha- 
racte: of the mountain, and, as far as our present in 
formation gves, we are unable to account for the dis- 
tinction it enjoys. The accompanying sketch, obligingly 
fuinished by Mrs Smythe, will help to bear me out. 
About noon on the 11th of October we wee off Bua, 
no longer teeming with sandalwood as in days of yore. 
Ow. object was to iuvite Tui Bua, or King of Bua, to 
attend the meeting at Waikava Our schooner not going 
close in, we went on shore in the dingy. The town of 
Bua is built on the banks of a river, the mouth of 
which for about a mile and a half is densely covered 
with mangroves The district 1s low, the soil a rich 
alluvial clay. Bua has proved so unhealthy to Europeans 
that the white missionaries, after several deaths had 
thinned thei 1anks, were compelled to relinquish it, and 
fill their places with Tonguese teachers, This circum 
stance is the more to bo regietted as Bua was a most 
complete station. The church is a vory neat building, 
and has a good tolling-bell, instead of those hideous 
wooden diums tised in othe: parts for calling the con- 
giegation togethe: ; the dwelling houses axe also highly 
finished We found the principal one inhabited by the 
Tonghese teacher, who, together with his wife, was 
seenting cocoanut oil by adding rasped sandalwood and 
the white odoyifeyous flowers of the Bua (Kegrwa Ber- 
tenana, A, Gray), a tice fiom which the place probably 
derives 1ts name, They were yey attentiye to us, and 
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loaded us with baskets full of kavikas, or Malay apples, 
and cocoa-nuts, several bottles of goat’s milk, and a fine 
log of sandalwood, now in the Kew Museum. 

The houses had been stiipped of most of their Eu- 
ropean furniture, the church was 1ather in want of re 
pair, and the whole had that desolate appearance which 
all places built by Europeans, but abandoned by them 
to natives, invaniably possess. After visiting the graves 
of those Christian pioneeis who had here laid down then 
lives in a noble cause, I felt quite melancholy, and was 
glad to .etwn on board, 

Tui Bua, the chief, bemg absent, and not expected 
back for some days, we made sail without delay, When 
evening came on we anchoicd off Bau lailai, and noxt 
moining rounded Naicobocobo 4=Naithombothombo), 
the west point of Vanua Levu, which is 10cky and thickly- 
wooded, and supposed to b2 a genefal starting-pomt 
(Cibicibi) for Bulu, the future abode of departed spits. 
Tt is erroneously called Dimba Dimba by Wilkes and 
all those who copied him. On the 12th of Octobe. we 
anchoicd off Nukubati, a sandy little island, full of 
cocoa-nut trees and breadfruit, a gicat many of which 
had been cut down ox otheiwise injmed by the Ton- 
guese to reyenge themselves on the Chiof Ritova, whose 
private property the islandis and who had been driven 
from power by them to make 100m for a chiof more 
willing to comply with them extortions than Ritova had 
shown himself to be. I went on shore and saw a paity 
of women making pottery, which they did without a 
wheel, and extremely well. 

On the 14th we 1an down to Macuata (=Mathuata), 

Q 
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~-not Mocua{a o. Mudwatea, as sometimes wiitten,—a 
small, stony isle, densely covered with ixonwood, and at 
jmesent inhabited. ‘Tus isle has confe1red its name 
on tho whole northein coast of Vanua Lovu, and was 
tho head-quarters of thice bianches of tho ruling Macu- 
ata family, witil about twenty-five years ago dissensions 
amongst its membeis broke out, which led to the total 
extinction of one of the branches, and proved to the 
others that a house divided against itsclf cannot stand. 
The whole coast had been subjugated by Tongamen ; 
Ritova, the head of the most powerful branch, and the 
legitimate king of the district, was in cule; whilst Bete, 
who rvopresented tho weaker and subordinate portion of 
the family, resided at Nadu, and was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the artful Tongamen 

When making Nukubati we met a canoe going to 
Naduri, and sent a message by it to Beto, sad to be 
attending some festival mland, that we were going to 
call at his town on the following day in order to make 
a communication to him. “We had scarcely dropped 
anchor off Naduzi whon Bete’s spokesman arrived in a 
lage canoe. The first thing he delivered was a whale’s 
tooth; dark as mahogany fiom age and repeated greas- 
ing, such as Fijians hold to be of the highest value. 
Tt was-offered to the consul asa soro, or acknowledg- 
ment of submission and atonement from the chief. My. 
Putchard hesitated about accepting it; but as ils re- 
jection would have been a duect msult, he thought it 
better to take the tooth, and thus prevent amy misun- 
deistanding and long explanations, both parties boing 
fully aware of the 1cal meaning of the token. 
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We found Bete sitting in his house smrounded by 
councillors, M1, Pritchard informed him that his pre- 
sence was 1equied at Waikava at the mecting of chiefs, 
and his absence might prove disadvantageous to him- 
self; but his mind seemed to be made up, and he gave 
us to understand that he did not mean to go, as the time 
was too shoit. lis Tongucse advisers had probably m- 

“duced him to act in this way, 

Twent some distance up a rivulet to bathe, and on my 

return met a number of Naduri people, who complained 
bitterly of the way in which they were ground down by 
the Tonguese, and how wrctchedly poor they wee in 
in comparison with fo.merly when déche-de-mer traders 
visited the coast, and they were kept well supplied with 
foreign articles of bai ter in exchange for the sea-slugs they 
collected, They said there could be no revival of this 
lucrative tirade until their old chief Ritova was 1estored 
.to power, as Bete was so wenk, and so little 1espected, 
that he could not get the requisite number of hands to 
gether to make up a cargo. ‘They were most anxious to 
know when Ritova was hkely to come back, and asked 
repeatedly, but I turned off the conversation, There 
were a great number of sail-mats in Bete’s house, and 
the people assured me that they were some of the tu- 
bute which-the Tonguese extorted fiom them 

The sea-slugs, or béche-de-me (several specios of the 
genus Holothwa), collectavely termed “ Dii” by the na- 
tives,* are found in great abundance on the reefs, espe- 


* The different species bear tho following nativo names .—1 D1: yoto- 
voto, 2 Du alewa; 3, Dm batibuliy 4 Dui tarasea; 5. Doi damu Z 
6, Dr valadakawa; 7 Du daidaho; 8. Dri lokcloko m qo, etc 

‘To show the profits of the béche-de-rren trade, I extract from Wikes, of 
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cially on the northein shoies of Viti Levu and Vanna 
Leva, In July, 1862, they figured, perhaps for the first 
time in Binope, mn the bill of fare at a grand dinner given 
in Tondon at Freemasons’ Tavern by the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society A highly profitable trade in them was car- 
uied on, principally by the Americans, until a fow years 
ago, through the political troubles caused by the inva- 
sion of the Tonga islanders, it became impossible to 
collect sufficient for filling a vessel fitted out on purpose. 
As peace has now been re established, this trade will 
probably revive. As soon as a ship was full it sailed 
diiect to Manila, where meichants were cager to pw- 
chase its cugo for the Chincso markets: a engo of tca, 
suga, and silks, was then taken in for the homowaid 
voyage, Notwithstanding that’ no insurance of the ves- 
sols engaged ‘could be effected, on account of the bad 
charts of Fiji, the profits realized were very great, A 
whole cago, whicl cost $1200, brought $12,000; and 
anotha, which cost $8500, brought $27,000, As for 
nearly ten ycea1s no sea-slugs have been collected, any 
enterprising slapowner dispatching vessels there would 
be able to collect atich cargo ina very short space of 


time, 

e 
tho Uniled States Exploring Dxpodition, the following cosis and returns 
of five em gocs oblamed by an Amoucan, Captain Lagleston ~— 


Ast yoyago, 617 prculs, cost $1,100, sales $ 8,021 
2d, 700s ~— ys: $1,200, 4, $17,500 
dd, 1,080), =~ y $8,896, ,, $15,120 
4th 80 ,, 4, $1,200, ,, $12,600 
Sth =, 1200 4, 4 $3,600, ,, $27,000 


A futher profit also auses fiom the investment of the proceods in Can- 
ton Manila, ‘This samo trade: obtained also 4488 pounds of iortoise- 
sholl at a cost of $5700, which sold in the Uniled States for $29,050 not. 
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Resuming our voyage, we found ourselves, October 
18th, off Namuka, where we sent on shorc for water, 
The crew, on ictuning, brought an aumful of gaidenias, 
a species quite new to science (Gardenia Vitiensis, Seem.), 
with beautiftd white flowers, emitting a delicious scent ; 
and the young leaves of the shrub being enveloped in a 
thick coating of greenish gum, which, as they expand, 
gradnally dissolves, There is a strange connection he- 
tween Naemuka and Bau: both having, on rather having 
had, the same local gods, the people possess mutual 1ights 
similar to those of the Vasus, visitors being allowed to 
take whatever articles they choose The advocates of 
the rights of women will also be glad to lean that the 
softer sex of Namuka can take their seats among the 
men! : 

On the 16th we rounded Mua i Udu, as the eastern 
extiemity of Vanua Levu is termed, where, wntil lately, 
an old screw-pince stood, to which a stiange supeisti- 
tion attached: a man who could hit any part of this 
tree between the root and the crown with a whalo's 
tooth, made suie that at his death all his wives would 
be strangled, On their way to Naicobocobo the spnits 
of the dead are supposed te do the same thing for the 
same purposo, there being a screw-piné at Takiveleyava, 
Ratu Mara, a chief well Inown m the annals of Ii as 
a frequent disttwber of the public peace, vainly tried to 
hit the tree at Udu; emaged at Ins continued falmes, 
he cut it down. But what usc is it to wrangle at fate? 
Ratu Maia ended his restless career at Bau, where, for 
repeated treacheries, the king thought fit to hang him, 
and all his wrves escaped the fearful doom of strangu- 
lation. 0 
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Tlaving iownded Mua i Udu, we came in sight of 
Rabe and Taviuni, the wind being favourable all the 
while. At night wo anchored in Na Ceva (=Nathova) 
Bay, partly to avoid rocks and reefs, partly because we 
could not keep our crew awake, The bay derives its 
name from Na Ceva (7 ¢ the south-east wind, to which it 
is open); Natava is therefore an crroncous spelling In 
Wilkes’s, and other charts founded upon his survey, it is 
not made decp enough, and the isthmus separating it 
fiom the southein shoies of Vanua Levu, about ten 
miles too wide The isthmus is scaiccly moe than a 
mile and a half across, and canoes ue diagged from one 
side to the othor, as is the case in Kadavu, though its 
surface is hilly. Colonel Smythe made an exctsion to 
it from Waikava; and in the chat Mi. Arrowsmith has 
constincted for him, this c1vo1 of long standing has becn 
corrected, a8 it is in the map accompanying this work, 

On the following monning we called at Rabe, a fine 
island, of which the ‘Longuesc have made despciate 
attempts to obtain permanent possession, and towaids 
the afternoon we icached Waikava, where tho mission- 
aiicas fom Tavruni had now established themselves, 
and whete tho officid mecting with the principal chiofs 
of Vanua Tevu was to be held. We found Colonel 
Smythe’s vessel, the ‘Pegasus,’ at anchor, just returned 
fiom Lakeba, where, under pressure from the Tongucse, 
the chiefs had behaved rather rudely, 

On the following day I xan ove1 to Somosomo, where, 
m the beginning of June, I had established an experi- 
mental cotton plantation. It took me nearly a whole 
day to cross the strait of Somosomo, thee being almost 
a perfect calm I found the plantation in the best 
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order. To my great joy, there were 1ipe pods, and I 
could gather the produce of the very seeds only set 
three months ago. Mx, Coxon was glad to see me again, 
and availed himself of my invitation to go for a few days 
to Cakaudiove, as the eastern extremity of Vanua Levu 
is moe particulaily called 

Shoitly after my arival, Ritova, the deposed chief of 
Macuata, called on me. I told him to leave off black- 
ing his face, as it set foreigners against him, and was 
regarded as a demonstration of heathenism, though 1t 
might not be mtended as such. Golea, or rather Ratu 
Golea, the chief of Somosomo, also dropped in, Ie had 
cut his hair short, and was so much altered for the 
wose, that I did not know him until recogmzing him 
by his melodious yoice IIe had now about thirty 
wives; and Eleanon, the Queen, had quite 1ccently given 
birth to a tine boy, who would be * Vasu” to Bau, and 
about whom the natives were in cestasy. 

Tho Fijians are not so preposscssing in appearance 
as those lazy and handsome fellows the Tonga men, who 
flock over here in great shoals; but whilst the Ton- 
gucse lose, the Fijians gain by a closer acquaintance, 
Theie is a manliness about them that is ext:emely win- 
ning; and I quite agree with Macdofiald, that if their 
likenesses could be accmately taken, they would form 
quite a contrast to the ill 1epresentations of these islan 
ders extant, Ratu Vakaurn, whose portrait is given 
in the frontispiece, is one of the finest Fijians living ; 
but I cannot say that the copy I had made of Mac- 
donald’s unpublished drawing docs justice to hum, 
Their language, so far as enphony goes, yields to none 
I have heard in any quarter of the globe, and to my car 
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it sounds as pleasing as Spamish or Italian. They ac 
ceitamly not an idle people, and though not working 
like om own labourers, from six to six, they are gicat 
cultivatois of the soil, skilful fishermen, and able builders 
and managers of canocs , Tar from living under an ab- 
solute despotism, as is erroncously supposed, all the dif 
ferent States of which Fiyi is composed have institutions 
hallowed by age and tradition, fundamentally almost 
identical with those cherished by the most advanced 
nations, The real power of the State resides m the 
landholders or gentry, who, at the death of a 1vler, p10- 
eced to elect a new onc in his stead fiom amongst the 
members of the 1oyal family. Generally the son, but 
not unfrequently the brothe1, 01 evon a more distant 1¢- 
lation of the deceased, is elevated to the chicftainship, 
and loyally supported in his digmty as long as he car 
ries out the policy of those who have set him up If 
this “ Ifouse of Commons,” as by a stretch of language 
it may be called, finds its wishes and aims disregarded, 
the members avail themselves of the privilege of re- 
fusing supplies, which, in the total absence of money, 
consist in yams, tao, pigs, fowls, native.cloth, canoes 
(the naval estimates !), and all the other requiiements 
of a gieat Fijiaif cstablishment ‘he intiactable chicf 
who has attempted to play the despot is thus generally 
brought to a prope: seuse of his condition, Of course, 
chiefs who, by stiong fimily connections, can affoid to 
set the Commons’ at defance, will occasionally do so ; 
then new expedients have to be resoited to, and the 
tial of strength which follows provides one of the ele- 
ments of political activity. Euiopeans might fancy that 
a barbarous people would readily adopt the moue simple 
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process of getting rid of an intaactable chief by knock- 
img him on the head; and certainly that would be the 
solution adopted if usage had not provided a law for his 
protection, according to which he cannot be lulled by 
any one inferior to him in birth. We have here the 
English law, that a peer cannot be tued except by his 
own peers, in its rudest embryonic form It would be 
“taboo” for any commone or serf to lay violent hands 
on a chief; and, however obnoxious he might have been 
to the community, the taboo-breake: would not go un- 
punished, Outsiders might suppose that amongst a peo- 
ple destitute of all written law much confusion existed 
in regaid to the application of this pecula: code of po- 
lity and customs. Neve: weuld a greater mistake be 
committed. All thew usages ae as fiamly established, 
and as swuctly adheied to, both in letwe: and spiut, as 
if they had been engrayen on tablets of stone. The 
early white settlers soon found this out, and often owed 
the pescrvation of thei: lives to a thorough knowledge 
of this system ‘Thus, an Enghshman, of the name of 
Pickciing, once fell into the hands of a hostile tube 
long on the look-out fo. his body. Ie soon became 
aware that they weie making preparations for a canni- 
bal feast, of which he was to be the principal dish, 
though these preparations weuld not have been noticed 
by any one less versed in thaw peculiar customs. Ie 
knew that before they proceeded to lull him a bowl of 
kava would have to be made, that a piayer would have 
to be said over the bevciage when icady, and that the 
person saying the prayer could not be the one eaten. 
Pretendmg utter unconsciousness of what was gomg on 
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mound him, he cagerly watched the moment when the 
prepuation of the kuva was advanced to the slage at 
which the prayer had to be said, and suddenly, to the 
utter dismay of Ins cnemics, he pronounced the well 
known formula No cne would now haye dared to take 
his hfe, and he had the keen satisfaction of partaking 
of the rcfreshments provided for his own funcial Auo- 
ther old settler, American by bith, had also the misfor- 
tune of being an object of hatied to a tribe opposed to, 
and at war with, the chief under whom he lived; and, 
as ill-luck would have ut, he met a strong party of his 
enemies making straizhtway for his boat. They were 
about to open fe upon him, whon, with a coolness de- 
solving all praise, he eaclaimed :—*“ Don’t shoot | Iam 
a haald of peace, charged with cairying the token af 
surrender to yom chicf, and put a stop to futher hos 
tiliaes” The stratagem suececded, and tho self-styled 
herald effected his escape. 

T retuned to Waikeva on Satuiday, October 20th, 
and on Monday following the off ciel meeting was held, 
Tho chapel had been pianted for that pmpose, Mi. 

tuoy, the resident missionary, mtcipieted the official 

business, Neither Bete nor Tui Bua had made their 
appeaimnee ; Rau? Golea dropped in when all was over ; 
the only three chiels therefore present were, Ritova, 
Bonayeidogo, and ‘Tui Cakan, the king of Cakaudrove. 
After all business iclating to the cession had been dis- 
posed of, Mi, Pritchard was occupied several hours in 
setiling disputes belweon native and Biitish subjects, 

Wuikava, sometimes called Fawn IIabour, dorives its 
name fiom a little fish (Kava), which at a certain sca- 
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son of the year, enteis the river (Wai), on which, the 
native town is situated Tui Cakau, the King, had 
almost piomused the missionaties that on thei removal 
from Waiiiki he would follow them with his whole 
couit to Waikava; but he had not done so as yet, and 
feais were entertained that he would not consider the 
promise bmding, Jetro, the old Mamla man, whom 
I met at Korovono, was now here, employed as a 
Scripturereade: Only one of the missionary houses 
being finished, we had to sleep in the chapel, where 
large screens of baik-cloth ensured the necessay pri- 
yacy, Several heathen priests, on becoming Chustian, 
have proved highly useful to the mussion, and at this 
place there was one who occasionally, whon praymg 
rather more fervently than most people are wont to do, 
wonld suddenly hegin to tremble and shake, as he nsed 
to do in his heathen state, aud had no slight difficulty in 
checking himself in his old propensity, 

After the meeting the ‘ Pegasus’ retuned to Levula, 
where she arrived on the 26th of October, and as there 
was np further occasion for her, she retmned to New 
Zealand, Colonel Smythe remaming behind, The ‘ Paul 
Jones’ loft a few hous after her the anchorage of 
Waikava, steering for Matzi in Tavium; the Consul 
having determined to muange, if possible, some tcims 
between Ritova and those who had driven him fiom his 
land and estates, and thus tay to heal a sore of old 
standing. But im order to understand the real diffi- 
culties of this case, it will be necessary to sketch tho 
history of the Tonguese in F'yi, so far as I have been 
able to trace it fiom all the sources accessible. 
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Tistory or RE fo ‘gs "sss THEIR puvarcan SUPERIORITY 
OVER THE FIJIANR er R Ueuce ——GAPTAIN OROKER’S DETLAT, 
—RARLY INTEROO Rekgnnr ween TONGA AND FIJI —INCREASE OF LON» 
GUESS sohonatiior “CHIEF MAATU.--KING GEORGH OF TONGA VISII8 
PIII, —cokquabitior ita, 4 AND DABH—ARRIVAL OF BRITIGIC CONSUL, 
—OGSSION OF FIJI, haw ha ATLEMPTED conaunst. TT RITOVA AND 
BEB —-MAaRe’s aMBiTioN cURDED —PEACR nner opsn, RITOVA TR 
STADLED IN HIS RsTAMES —~TONGUKEN INTRIGUDS , RENEWED — by 
DEAL COMMODORE SEYMOUR’S VISIT Bese OF THY wat} 
BRYWREN VIJIANS AND TONGANS 14 ‘ 
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On of the many reasons which “indneed, the Kin 

Chiofs of Fiji to tender a formal, odtsidn, ‘of theit 

tif] island to the British Crowny arid to’ ratify it { 

‘alaority, was to escape from thé ingupportable exactldns 

and tyrannies of the Tonguese, ‘The Tongue " 

Exiendly Islanders, may well be called the flower 6 

Polynesian 1aco; and Commander Wilkes was only sla? 

ting a tiuism when saying, that there were few spo; oT 

q 
the whole face of the eath where one, hd. 
manyhandsome people together, They 8 all arignyynths 
fine tutclligent feufines, dark, often ¢ lyhigga, anid, ofa 

hght-biown complexion, They are faa beyond the a, 

jians in good looks, This physical iporiotity, Ww. Tigh 

independent of the difference of roo, “the Tonghose an 
joy over the Fijians, may par ay’ esulé from the ditto 
treatment to which the women ae subjéctétl®amiotigat 
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these two nations Whilst in Tonga the women have 
been treated from time immemorial with all the consi- 
deiation demanded by thei: weaker and more delicate 
constitution, not being allowed to perform any hard work, 
the women of Fiji are little better than beasts of burden, 
having to cairy heavy loads, do actual ficld-work, go out 
fishing, and besides, attend to all the domestic aiange- 
ments devolving upon their sex in other countucs. In 
deed, their position is almost identical with that enjoyed, 
or rather enduied, by their poor Indian sisters in North 
and South America. They have to work hard, and. cheer- 
fully go through all the drudgery forced upon them by 
the loids of creation. Iiemembei an eccentric frend 
of mine once remonstrating with a Fijian who allowed 
his wife to cany a lage bundle of sugai-cane, whilst he 
leismely walked by her side. Ile thought the 1emon 
stiance simply a piece of impeitinence, and did not sec 
why an inferior being should not be made to contmbute 
to the comfort of a superior,* 

The Tonguese may also be called the Anglo-Saxons 
of the South Seas, Originally sprung from Samoa, at 
least their leading chiefs indisputably, they have over- | 
1un Tonga; and finding that gioup also too small, they 
established colonies in Fiji, and of late made desperate 
attempts to conquei the whole gioup. The unqualified 
praise given to them good looks by all voyagers has 
made them rather conceited, and their success in war 
haughty and arrogant in the extreme. It is intelligible 


* Tho accompanying plate, representing Koio Basabasaga, on the Wai 
Levu, or great river of Viti Levu, gives a good idea of the troatment , the 
man wallang leiswely along, whilst tho woman is cariying a heavy load of 
sugai-cane, 
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that they should entcitain a feeling of superiority over 
the native 1aces whom they subdued; but in conse- 
quence ofan unlucky affan, almost forgotten in Eng- 
land, they look down upon all Furopeans, and boast of 
having beaten a Butish man-ofsvar, Tm 1840, Captain 
hoker, 6( ILMS, Favourite, visited the Tongan Islands, 
and was persuaded to take pat with a body of native 
Christians against the hcathous thet opposed them, then 
shut wp in several native forts ab Bea Carronades were 
brought within LOG yards of tho principal fort, and all 
hopes of a peaccablo arrangement having vanished,— 


“Pho command was givon to mako tho attack, tho captam 
loading the way Pho sergeant of inmmos was o1dored Lo scala 
the barricade and to five, ‘Tho attack was soon answorod by 
tho cmmon at tho oniaancos [of tho fort], and by a volley of 
‘muskotty; and tho captam and sovoral of Ins mon wore 
wounded, Notwithstandmyg Ins wound, Captam Croker ex- 
orlod himself to the utmost to ontor the stockade , but failing 
in the attompt, and becoming fal fiom the loss of blood, ho 10+ 
thotl toa hiblo chstanco, and winle loanmy against a treo for 
support, was shob through tho hearl, and, dropped lifoless ou 
the ground Ils mon continnad the alluck} but ab greab disnl- 
yantago tho onomy wis scroonod by their defences; whilo the 
Tnghsh, on tho open gionnd, were oxposod to the hot fe of 
tho onony. ‘This snd affair ondod m the death of two officors, 
boxides tho caplain® Tho firsb hontenant and nmoteon mon wero 
dengorously wounded, Tb was with great diffienlty that the sur. 
vivors contnvotl to camry off thoir doad and wounded.” * 


Tho officer who succeeded Captain Croker in com- 
mand saw the absolute folly of losmg any more men, 
and iclinquished ali thoughts of renewing the attack. 
Onc 01 favo canronades had fallen into the hands of the 


* ‘Tonga and the Tuendly Islands.’ By §. 8, Tamer London, 1868, 
Pago 825 ef sog. 
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Tonguese As the case stood, the British Government 
did not deem it just to ask foi any 1epazation, and simply 
demanded the guns left behind. Tlowever, the Ton- 
guese we1e not slow in taking advantage of this‘tuin of 
affairs, and quite ignoring that it was their own govein- 
ment as much as the foreigners who weie repulsed, they 
have magmified the catastiophe into a giand victory, and 
become so a1rogant, that Captain Cook, could he pay 
them another visit, would never dream of confirming the 
name of the “Faiendly Islanders’ which he gave them, 
in total ignorance of the fact, related by .Maiiner, that 
they had laid two plots to take his life, ndt canied out 
because no agieement could be arrived at.respecting the 
detmls of the projected mmder,* . 
Ethnologists have long been watching the spiead of 
the Tonguese over the South See, and Viti has become 
a field of high interest, as the light colomed Tonguese,, 
a genuine Polynesian people, havc here met face to face 
powerful representatives of the dark-colomed Papuan 
aace, ‘Theie seems to have been an intercouise between 
Fy and Tonga fiom time immemorial, distinctly spoken. 
of in the story of the Vasu ki Lagi and the Paiincess 
Vilivili-tabua, and othe: ancient Fijian legends, as, for 
instance, that about the spread of the practice of tatoo- 
ing. Independent of this legendary evidence, there are 
other proots of an eailymtercowse. ‘Lhe Longa islands 
not furnishing any lage timber, it was nece’sary to’ go 
to Fiji for materials for canoes, Fine mats and native 
cloth, printed m choice patterns, weie bartered away for 
permission to cut timber and build canoes, The eastern 
* Maine's ‘Tonga,’ yol, 1 pp 64, 65. 
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parts of Fiji, Lakeba, and the adjacent islands, being 
the most accessible from their proximity to Tonga, were 
those chiefly visited ; and as it took considerable time to 
constiuct the larger canoes, a strong influx of Tonguese 
blood was soon perceptibl2 in the population of those 
distiicts, Not unfiequently it happened that parties 
going or coming weie duifted by the prevailmg winds 
on the shores of Kadavu, and hence the mixed 1ace in- 
habiting that fine island is accounted for, Lakeba and 
Cakaudrove were formerly intimately connected, and 
the latter being the high road to Bua, the Tonguese 
seem to have become introduced to the locality, where, 
above all others, the famous Sandal-wood (Yas1), so 
highly valued both in Tonga and Samoa for scenting 
cocoa nut oil, giew in abwidance.* They were not long 
before they made regular trading voyages to Bua, biing~ 
ing with them puinted tapa, fine mats, and large pearl- 
shells, skilfully inlaid with pieces of whales’ teeth. Hav- 
ing often to wait two or three months before a cargo 
of sandal-wood could be got ready, a close intimacy 
naturally sprang up between the trading parties, inter- 
marriages took place, and thus another district received 
a mixed population. 

Up to this péliod the Tonguese had been peaceful 
traders, glad to exchange their manufactures for na- 
tural products denied to their own islands Gradnally 
they adopted a different lme of policy. Being men of 
athletic fiames, of cowage and daring, they were often 


* Cakandiove ( Thakaundrove) has been corrupted by the Tonguese 
into “'Tacownove, ’ and in some old charts is applied to the whole of Va- 
nua Levu 
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asked to assist in the fends in which chicfs friendly 
to them were engaged, receiving canoes and othe: pio- 
pexty in return for their sciyices. From being mere 
mercenaries, they gradually began to act on their own 
responsibilty, readily avenging overy outiage from time 
to time committed against any of their countiymen on 
the smaller islands of the eastern group, where they 
could calculate the exact number of their possible op- 
ponents,* 

With the constantly inceasing influx of Tongan 
immigration, chiefs came ovm, who undertook the ma- 
nagement of their countiymen,-.and among them Tui 
Hala Fatai, mentioned by Maiiner, and Tuboi Tutai, 
” spoken of as Tuboi Totai by Wilkes. About 1848, 
Maafu, another of thew chicfs, and destined to exci- 
cise a vast influence on Fiyian affains, made his ap 
pearance. Manied to one of the highest ladies of lis 
native countiy, descended fiom the ancient royal line 
(Finau), gifted with gieat personal advantages, and 
possessing as comprehensive and ambitious a mind as 
yaxely falls to the lot ofa Polynesian, Maafu began to 
prove a dangerous rival to King George, the chicf 
seated on the thione of his ancestois. IIe had already 
shown his disposition in a sandal wo8d expedition to 
the New Hebrides, which ouginated with Messrs. ITenry 
and Scott. 

* About December, 1842, two vessels under British colours, 
the ‘Sophia’ and ‘ Sultana,’ and a thnid which was said to hayo 


carried the flag of Tahiti, arrived [at Tonga] to raiso a party 
for the pwiposo of forcibly cutting sandel-wood at the New 


* Compare Marmen’s ‘Tonga, vol 1 p 72-76, 
R 
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Ticbrides. A. brother of the late King Jomah, Maafu, engaged 
with the leader of the expedition (Henry) to furnish sixty men. 
They touched at Lakeba to remforce their numbers, but could 
not proce volunteers, and continucd thei course to Hromango. 
Tlere the party, armed with muskets, were landed, and a quan- 
taty of sandal-wood cub and embarked. The natives continued 
friendly for the fist few days, but at the end of that time, some 
of them having stolen three axes, a disturbance took place, when 
ono of the supposed thieves was shot by the ‘Longans, The fire 
was retuned by allows, which wounded a Tongan, who after 

wards died. In consequence of this affray they left Hromango, 
and proceeded to Vate, or Sandwich Island, where he and his 
men, wore again lended, armed, and directed to out wood, the 
white men remainmg on, board of ther vessels Before long 
they had a battle with the natives, who, having no muskets, 
wore dofeated with a loss of twenty six killed, none of the in- 
traders bomg injured, A fort was afterwards stormed and 
taken, when several more were killed ; the remainder retreating 
to an island, where they hid themselves m a cave, whither they 
were pursued by Maafu and his party, After firmg into the 
cave, which seemed to have no effect, the besiegers, pulling 
down some neighbourmg houses, piled the matenals im a heap 
at ils mouth, and, setting fire to it, suffocated them all,”’* 


King George, the present ruler of Tongat, having 
subdued a rebellion in which Maafu took a prominent 
part, deemed 1b piudent to send Maafu to Fiji, osten- 
sibly for the pypose of keeping his countiymen in 
oide1, but really to get him out of the way. At the 
same time a hint, perhaps more than a hint, was thrown 
out that no objections would be made if Maafu did 
in Taji what King George had done in Tonga, make 
himself master of the whole group. Maafu’s fist ex- 

* Eskino, ‘Western Pacific,’ p. 144 Behaving, m fact as barbaously to 


them as 2 few years later a Fiench General did to an Algouan tribe 
+ Tumei gs ‘Tonga and tho Fnendly Islands,’ p 398 
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ploit took place at Lomolomo, Two Fijian chicfs fight- 
ing against each othe, Maafu’s assistance was solicited, 
and readily given to the weaker party, to which a Ton- 
guese teacher of Chiistianity was attached. After the 
stronger party had been defeated by the combined 
efforts of its Fijian and Tonguese opponents, the native 
conquerors found themselves so heavily indebted to 
thei foreign ally, and so much in his power, that they 
became easy victims to his intrigues to usmp their au- 
thority altogether. Maafu never espoused a cause on 
its own merits, The piincipl2 upon which, in this in- 
stance, and in almost every othe, he scems to havo 
acted, was to assist the weaker paity against the 
stronger, and after its defeat tur 1ound upon his 
allies, with whose wealmesses he had become perfectly 
acquainted during theix familiar intercomse* The 
quarxel at Lomolomo made him master of the whole 
giouplet of Vanua Balavu, and having thus obtained a 
solid footing, his risc wasiapid. Blated with success, 
he used to challenge any chiefs to tiy their comage and 
skill in a canoe of equal size, and with an cqual number 
of men to his own; but no one, not even Ratu Mana, 
justly looked upon as the most able sailpr and comman- 
der of Fiji, could be mduced to accept the challonge 
The second opportunity that presented itself to Maafu 
for extending his power was offered by interfering at 
Matuka There again two chiefs were quarreling, and 
the party to which the Tonguese teacher belonged, was 


* Even im Tonga lus conduct was identically the samo Compmo 
Farmer’s detailed necount of the rebellio1 in which ho took part “Tonga 
and the Fiiendly Islands,’ p 398 
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again the weaker, In a fight between the hostile par 
ties the Chiistian chapel and the house of the teacher 
caught fire, and were totally destioyed Maafu at once 
set off to avenge the injmy done to his countiyman, took 
the side of the weaker paity, defeated the stronger; and 
then, tuning round upon his friends, displaced their 
rightful chief by vue of his uwn ueatues, A suuilar 
affiay took place at Muala, where Maafu, by hook or 
by ciook, was again victorious. 

In March, 1855, King George of Tonga availed him. 
self of the opportunity presented by the missionary 
vessel ‘John Wesley,’ to pay a visit of state to Cakobau, 
the supreme chef of Bau, and titular King of Fiji. 
Cakobau was at that pa:ticular time in considerable 
trouble, Kaba, an important place in the neghbour- 
hood of his capital, was in open rebellion against him, 
headed by Ratu Mara; and as he had but recently lost 
much of his influence ty renouncmg heathenism, he 
felt himself scarcely strong enough to put down Kaba 
single-handed. In an eyil hour he was persuaded to 
apply to King Geonge fo: assistance, and the latter rea~ 
daily complied, on being presented with a canoe fifteen 
fathoms long for the piomise of assistance. A lange 
fiect of canoes, and a strong 1einforcement of warriors, 
soon aiiyed from Kmg George’s dominions. By the 
combmed forces of Bau and Tonga, Kaba, to Fipan no- 
tions an impicgnable foitress, was taken (April 7th, 
1855*), and the authority of Cakobau re established. 

Maafu and his countiymen had prominently distin- 
gushed themselves on tlus occasion, and their exploits 

* J. Waterhouse, ‘ Vah tah ah,’ pp 111-121. 
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were the subject of comment in the 1emotest parts of 
the gioup. Bau acquitted itself handsomely of the 
debt it owed, by presenting King George with the ‘Ca- 
kobau,’a schooner of eighty tons bult im the Umted 
States. The example set by Bau, of putting down 1¢- 
bellion at home by foreign assistance, was specdily fol- 
lowed by another Fijian state, Rahe (= Rambeh), an 
jsland of considerable size, had disputed the authority 
of the 1ulmg chief of Cakaudrove, Tui Cakau, and King 
George having proffered assistance, it was readily ac- 
cepted by Tui Cakau. Rabe fell, and the Tonguese 
were in the habit of calling it their own, until, in 1860, 
Maafu, in the name of King Geoige, received payment 
for the assistance rendered. 

The conquest of Kaba and Rabe had conferred upon 
Maafu and his followers such a high prestige that the 
Fijian chiefs began to tremble foi their own safety, and 
the impolicy of calling in foreigneis to suppress 1cbel- 
lion at home seemed to dawn upon the more fa secing 
among them. Maafu was not slow in perceiving the advan 
tage he had gained, and his favomite plan of subduing 
the whole of Fiji appeared ncw to have aiived at ma- 
tuity. By cunnmg intriguing and a bold system of 
warfare, he hoped to carry it into exeevfiion, Retumning 
to Lomolomo, he set about building a schoonci of thaity 
five tons, which should at once place him at an advan- 
tage with enemies who had to rely solely upon cances, 
Nor did he fail to make other preparations for conquest, 
and he would have commenced hostile operations with 
out delay, if it had not been for the unexpected arrival 
of H BM. Consul, My. W. Pritchard, who landed m 
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Fiji on the 10th of September, 1858, to take up his 
permanent abode in this important group. Bau was 
again in trouble, For various outrages asserted to have 
been committed against the life and property of Ame- 
1ican citizens, the Government of the United States de- 
manded indemnity fiom Cakobau, as supreme chief of 
Buu and titular King of Fiji, The corsette ‘ Vandalia,’ 
Captain Smelaix, had been sent to enforce the claim, 
and as the sum of 45,000 dollars was altogether beyond 
the means of the Fijian King to pay, overtures weie 
made to Ma, Pritchard for the cession of Fiji to Great 
Britain, on condition that this sum, which the natives 
were going to refund by assigning the proprietoiship of 
200,000 acres of land, be liquidated. In November, 
1858, Mx. Pritchard departed home to lay this offer be- 
fore he: Britannic Majesty's Government, and no sooner 
had he left the group than Maafu commenced operations. 

Ritoya and Bete, chiefs of the Macuata coast of Vanua 
Levu, were fighting out some old family feuds Bete, 
being worsted, concluded an alliance with Tui Bua, an- 
othe: chief of importanze on the south western coast 
of Vanna Levu, who owed Ritova a giudge for a defeat 
ina forme: wa. But evan thus strengthened, Bete was 
wnable to copeewith his vival. Maafu saw that hee 
was his chance. Friendly messages were dispatched to 
Ritova, who, delighted with the moral support of so 
powerful a chief, foiwatded sail-mats and other valu- 
able presents, At the same time Manfu sent messages 
equally friendly, but more sincere, to Tui Bua, and 
through the Tonguese residing there prompted him to 
apply for assistance against Ritova ‘This idea was no 
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sooner suggested than cairied mto effect, and Maafu 
became the declared ally of Tui Bua and Bete. 

This new combination could not but excite deep ap- 
pichensions at Bau, as tending to derange that poli- 
tical balance which that powe: deemed it necessary to 
uphold in order to maintain its supremacy. Maafu, 
duly informed of the cloud gathering in that quater, 
repaied stiaightway to the osapital, and almost suc- 
ceeded in dispelling it He made out that he had 
sent only a few men under the charge of his officer 
Wai-ni-golo, and he even endeayoured to peisuade Ca- 
kobau to aid him by dispatching canoes to the scene of 
action, as the whole affair when te:minated would add 
fresh lustie to the supremacy of Bau. Calobau how- 
ever contented himself with oidering one canoe to ac- 
company the expedition, more to watch proceedings 
and furnish correct reports than to take any actiye share 
in the operations. On leaving Bau, Maafu gave out 
that he was going direct to Bua, to see how his.men 
were getting on, mstead of which he proceeded to J.o- 
molomo for remfoicement, Wai-ni-golo, the Tongucse 
officer previously sent to Bua, had ordcis to provoke a 
direct quairel with Ritova; he obeyed them by takmg 
two villages and putting most of the inhabitants to 
death, By the time this was accomplished Maafu and 
the reinforcement arrived at Bua, where Tui Bua was 
taken on board the Tonguese schooner, and the whole 
party proceeded to the Macuata coast The combined 
foices now took town afte. town, until they reached 
Nukubati, Ritova’s stronghold, which, after conside 
able resistance, fell into their hands. Ruatova, nothing 
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daunted, retreated to the mountains at the back of Nu- 
kubati, where he was regulaily besieged. But fate was 
against him, Chief Bonayeidogo, one of his followers, 
at this critical time went over to Maafu’s side, to save his 
life and that of his vassals; and Ritova, finding further 
resistance on the Macuata coast hopeless, escaped with 
the remnant still fam to him acioss the mountains to 
Solevu, where Tui Wai Nunn, a chief fiiendly to him, 
resided. 

Soleyu (Sualib, of Wilkes) is a little district on the 
southern side of Vanua Levu, between Bua and Cakau~ 
diove, which acknowledged a sort of vassalage to Bau, 
but was otherwise independent. In order to humour 
Tui Bua, who was eager to annex this district to his 
territories, Maafu had promised to subject it for him, 
and with that view had aleady left in it a detachment 
of men, By Ritova’s 1et.eat to this very district, a fine 
oppoitunity of killing two birds with one stone pre- 
sented itself Rounding the western parts of Vanua 
Levu, the allied forces appeared before the town of So- 
levu, which, being stiongly fortified, held out against 
the invaders three whole months. At the end of that 
time, the besieged were in extieme want of fresh water, 
the besiegeis Having diverted a rivulet supplying the 
town from its comse, and all the wells being dry. Un- 
able to hold out any longer, Solevu surrendered When 
Ritova and Tui Wai Nwm heard this news, they per- 
ccived it was hopeless to polong the stiuggle. Mean- 
while Maafu had caused it to be known that he had 
promiscd Mr. Swanston, the acting Buitish Consul, to 
spare Ritova’s life, if he were taken. Ritova therefore 
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thought it advisable to give himself up, and for some 
time he was a prisoner under the immediate eye of the 
victorious chief. But Maafu’s followeis were most un- 
willing to see this promise kept; they pressed him hud 
to get 1id of a man at once so bold and so dangerous. 
Maafu, on one side assailed by his unruly mob, on the 
other bound by a promise which he decmed it prudent 
not to treat lightly, solved the dilcmma by allowing Ri- 
tova to escape to Cakaudiove, and in order to blind his 
vassals and allies, he pretended to be enraged at his es- 
cape, and dispatched men m pursuit of the fugitive. 
Maafu now proceeded to dispose of the conquered 
teiritories. Solevu was annexed to Tui Bua’s dominion; 
the western part of Macuata was placed under Bete, 
the eastern under Bonaveidogo, with the expiess under- 
standmg that each of the favoured parties had to pay a 
stipulated tribute. In this distuibution, the claims of 
Bau on Solevu had been altogether disregaided. If any- 
thing had been wanting to open the eyes of Cakobau, it 
was fuinished by these high-handed proceedings, whuch 
sounded like scorn to a proud people, who had been led 
to believe that whatever was done in this war would 
tend towards extending and consolidating the autho- 
ity of the supreme power in Fiji. More humiliation 
was in store for Bau. In order to avoid as long as pos- 
sible a direct contest with that state, Manfu retired to 
Lomolomo to direct his operations. Bau was to be got 
between two fires. A strong fleet of canoes was dis- 
patched to Bega, an island, through Rewa, subject to 
Bau, and which, overawed by the superior foice suddenly 
appearing, gave itself up to the Tonguese; whilst Tui 
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Bua was directed to get wp a quarrel at Rakiraki, the 
north-eastern district of Viti Levu, subject to Bau 
thiough Viva. Everything was thus progressing favour 

ably, and afew months moire would have biought about 
the overthiow of Bau, making Maafu virtually master 
of all Fyj. At this autical moment My, Pritchad re 

turned from England with intimation that her Butennic 
Majesty's Government had taken the cession into favow- 
able consideration. Soon after his arrival, a meeting of 
Fijian chiefs took place at the British Consulate, in 
Levuka, with the view of ratifying the cession made by 
Cakobau, and they availed themselves of the opportunity 
to appeal to My, Piitchard to check Maafu’s giasping 
carecr, They founded this appeal upon the fact that 
Fiji was already ceded to the Queen of Great Britain, 
and that Maafu, as a foreigner, was taking the country 
fiom her. After a tedious discussion of five hours, Maafu 
consented to renounce all political claims on and in Fiji, 
and the lands conquered, by signing an instrument to 
that effect, in the presence of all the chiefs assembled, 
her Britannic Majesty's Consul, and Commander Cam 

pion, of he: Majesty’s ship Elk.* 

“Know all men by these presents, 1. That I, Maafu, a 
Cluof of and mm Toga, do hereby expressly aud defimtely state, 
that Tam in Pit by the orders of Geoige, Kmg of Tonga, as 
lus representative, and that I am here solely to manage and 
control the Tonguese in Fyi. 2. That I have, hold, exercise 
and enjoy no position nor claim as achef of ormFyi 8. That 
all Tonguose clans in or to Fyiarehereby renounced. 4 That 
no Tonguese in Typ shall exact or demand anythmg whatever 


* Tho Enghsh veason of this document is hore subjomed; one of the 
copies of 16 T brought Lome is now in the hbiary of the British Museum, 
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from any Fijian, under any curcumstances whatever, but they 
shall enjoy the privileges and mghts accorded to other nations 
in Fyi. 5 That the lands and distnots of Fi which have 
been offeied by various chiefs to me are not accepted, and aro 
not mine, nor are they Tonguese, but solely and wholly Typan 
6. That the cession of Fiji to England is hercby acknowlodgod. 
In witness whereof I have hereto set my name, this ldth day 
of December, 1859. Maarv 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing Chief Maafu signed the 
above document in our presence, this 14th day of Decomber, 
1859.—Witiiamu T. Prirorarp, Consul, H Caurion, Comman- 


der R.N., H M.S, Blk 
We hereby certify that we translated the foregomg docu- 
ment to Maafu, a Cluef of Tonga, who has signed, and that he 
thoroughly undorstands its meaning.—W. Contis, Wesleyan 
Trainmg Master; E, P, Marriy, Wesleyan Mission Printer.” 


‘The peace of the group, which, to the serious disadvan- 
tage of trade, had been so long interrupted, was thus at 
length re established; but the wounds inflicted by the 
war were not so easily healed. The Tongucse did not 
content themselves with merely taking a place. They 
plundered and set fire to the dwellings, cut down the 
fruit trees, filled up the wells, ravished the women, and 
put to death as many of the fghting-men as their fero- 
city prompted them ; even those who had given them- 
selves up as prisoners were often mergilessly murdered 
in cold blood. When Maafu and his hoides had been 
at a place, it was as 1f a host of Icensts had descended. 
Not only had every vestige of provisions, pigs, fowls, 
yams, and taros been devoured o1 carried off, but the 
plantations themselves had been iuthlessly destioyed, 
forcing the poor natives to seek such wild 1001s as would 
enable them to eke out their miserable existence, Yet, 
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after all their provisions, tools, native cloth, canoes, and 
other moveables had eithe: been carried off or destroyed, 
they had to set to work making cocoa-nut oil, sail-mats, 
and other articles for their conquerors. The intensity 
with which a Fijian hates a Tonguese need therefore 
cause no smpiise Yet there were not wanting people 
who applauded what had been done, and who were 
rather displeased to see the policy pursued by the in- 
vadeis brought to such a sudden conclusion, Maafu 
knew full well that he stood in need of such friends, 
and .he had set ealy about making them. He had 
three diffexent bodies to interest in his conquest,—his 
own immediate followers, the foreign tiadeis, and the 
Wesleyan missionaries. The Tonguese were easily at 
tached to his cause by giving them unlimited license to 
rob and plunder the country, and 1avish the women; the 
foreign traders he made his suppoiters, by running up 
heavy bills for powder, shot, aud genezal stores, which 
stood no chance of being paid, unless it was in contai- 
butions in cocoa-nut oil, tortoiseshell, and béche-de-mer, 
extoited fiom the conquered places; whilst the Wes- 
leyan missionaries were kept quiet by Maafu making it 
the fast condition, in arranging articles of peace, that 
the conquered slfould renounce heathenism and become 
Christians. The thousands of converts thus added to 
thet flock, completely blinded the missionaries to the 
danger they were incurring in coquetting with so un 
sciupulous an adventurer It was ‘only after Macuata 
had been 1cduced, and public opinion had severely con- 
demned the massacre of piisoneis at Natakala and Na 
dui by Jamisi, one of Maafu’s officers, that they saw 
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the necessity of protesting against the unsanctioned use 
which had been made of their name. 

I shall probably be accused, Ly those versed m Fijian 
affau's, of an undue partiality fo. the Wesleyan mission- 
ailes, by viewing their conduct in the hght I do, and 
endeavowing to separate the domgs of the missionarics 
from those of the barbarous hoides who oyveian tho 
country. Ladmit that the latter 1s a matter of no slight 
difficulty. Christianity had early taken root m Tonga; 
and when, in 1835, the Wesleyans in that group dete1- 
mined to extend their operations to Fiyi, they natwally 
fixed upon Lakeba, and those paits where a strong popu- 
lation of Tonguese was already astablished, and wheie 
they could use a language familiar to them until Fijian 
had been learnt Tongamen were found extremely well 
qualified for acting as pioneers in teaching the indi- 
ments of the Christian faith; and dming the whole 
period that the Wesleyans have been labowing for the 
conversion of Fiji, they have employed a large number 
of them They were spread over the whole country, and, 
unfortunately, became in Maafn’s hand, ready instru- 
ments for the execution of his plans. They supplied 
him with reliable information about the quatiels, weak- 
nesses, and resources of the differcnt*territories, wore 
nevei tired of praising their great chief, and ever icady 
to prompt the Fijian ruleis to apply to him in cases of 
dispute and war, All these facts cannot be gainsaid ; 
and those must be strangely ignoiant of the working 
of the Polynesian mind, who fancy that doctines of 
so recent a growth as those of Chiistiamity would ever. 
induce a native of subordinate position to remain in 
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different to the wishes and orders of his chief. When 
King Geoige visited Fiji, it was in the ‘John Wesley,’ 
and 1t was on board of thvt vessel the arrangement rela- 
lative to the subjugation of Kaba was concluded. Fi- 
nally, nothing was said by the missionaries whilst Maafu 
achieved Ins conquest, and it was only after gieat atro 

cities had been committed that a letter of 1emonstiance 
was addressed to him * 

Yet, notwithstandmg these facts, occasionally mged 
with great veliemence, I dismiss, as uttely unfounded, 
the idea that the missionaries concocted the whole plan 
with the Tonguese. A calm 1eview of all the informa- 
tion on hand, rather leads to the conclusion that Maafu 
was leading the missionaries to believe that he was ad 
vaucing their terest, when indeed he only abused theix 


* Tho following 18 0 copy of a letter sent to Maafu, extracted fiom the 
records of the Wesloyan Missionuy Society at Sydney, by the Kov J, 
Lggleston :— 

«There is something, Sn, which I wish to tell yon, 2 ¢ our hatred of 
tho deed performed at Nabekavu amongat the people of Natakala It was 
of no wso whaltove.. Ifit was not done by your oiders, please mform me, 
that I may dofond your chaiacte: There is anothe: subject which I de- 
axe also to make known. It 1s extensively reported that this war js tho 
work of the missionaies § If thie be true, tell me now which of us has 
savolroned the hostile proceedings. Was itme, or whom? Please mform 
me, fér 1b will be published piejudicially all over the wold. If we me 
bohed, be land cnougle1o vindicate us m your letter to me. Tell your 
people also to announce you (as the author), and not to announce us I do 
not wish to prevent your appioash to Ulumatua and Wai Nunu. Please 
yourself about this; for yours is its goodness and yoursisatsevil But 
command your war1iors to announce you; do not let them announce us, as 
we do not sanchon if m tho least, It is also rumomed that it ig om ad- 
vice that Maia, Ritova, Tm Levuka, and another be put to death Ifyou 
seize these, do not deliver them to Se kelled, lest it be said that its by our 
advieo, We have not come to make known a message of death, our work 

llotted to us is preaching But ifa man disturb the country, let lis chiof 
bring ham to a inal —30th July, 1859” 
(Thave not seen the answer to this letter, if there was one.—B. §] 
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name in order to advance his own; and they peiceived 
too late that they had been made the dupes of an un- 
scrupulous and ambitious man. 

At the height of his power, Maafu is supposed to have 
had no less than thiee thousand fighting men of his own 
nation, independent of his Fy.an allies, and after the 
signing of the document of the [4th of December, 1859, 
had placed a curb on his ambition, the number re- 
maining was still sufficiently great to cause uneasiness 
to the natives. On the part of Mr. Pritchard it re- 
quized extreme watchfulness, Icst the bloodshed which 
had so seriously diminished the population and injured 
the prosperity of the islands should be renewed. Maafu 
exhibited little inclination to retwn to Tonga; there 
was still hope that, in case England should reject the 
proffered cession, the conquest cf the whole group by 
Tonguese arms might become a reality, Ie therefore 
enjoined his paitisans to remain quite passive until the 
danger was past, and not commit any rash act. A cha- 
iacteristic letter to that effect wis sent in the middle of 
1860 to Bega and Kadavu, the ccntents of which became 
a public seaet, But men, who had so long been accus- 
tomed to behave with all the insolence of conquerdis, 
who regarded Fiji in no other light sa¥e a fair field for 
lust and plunder, and would not disdain to plant the 
battle axe in the public squares, and insultingly demand 
either an ample supply of animal and vegetable food or 
the heads of so many Fijians such men were not easily 
kept quiet. Complaints were 11f¢e wherever Tongamen 
yesided, how they plundered the natives, and how, by 
intimidation, they forced the weaker chicfs to behave 
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discourteously towards the whites. When Colonel Smythe 
visited Lakeba, he found its chief so surrounded by 
Tonguese, and so much under theii ummediate influence, 
that he almost repudiated the cession, and he could 
scarcely prevent their almost insultmg him, by crowd- 
ing the house m which the official meeting took place 
to an inconvement degree. It is impossible to deter- 
mine whethe: the Tonguese were emboldened by the 
impunity with which they had been able to show them 
selves so troublesome on this and other occasions, or 
whether the nature of the mtercourse of Colonel Smythe 
with the Fijian chiefs was by them 1egaided as proof 
that the Butish Government was dissatisfied with M1. 
Piitchard’s checkmating them; but in October, 1860, 
they loudly proclaimed their intention to inte1fere once 
more in the affairs of Macuata, Chief Ritova was to 
be captured and sent as prisoner to Tonga, whilst the 
people living on bis patrimonial estates of the islands 
of Kia and Cikobia, were to be caiicd ove in a body to 
Uda, and placed under the control of Chief Bonaveidogo, 
whom Maafu had rewarded with the government of 
castein Macuata, % 
Ritova, since his loss of power, had taken up a tem- 
porary residencfat Matei in the island of Taviuni, where 
a party of adherents gradually gathered around him. 
IIe had repeatedly laid his case before Mr. Pritchard, 
showing how unjustly he had been deprived of his patri- 
monial estates, and askmg permission to accept the offer 
of fiiendly brother-chiefs, to reinstate him by force of 
ams. My Pritchard thought an appeal to ams wn 
necessa1y, and told Ritova that his case should be taken 
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in hand as soon as the requisite information could be 
collected. ‘The exiled chicf had found a wum sup- 
porte: in the late My. Walliams, Umited States Consul, 
who called the attention of his Government to the facts, 
that since Ritova’s removal, Ameiican-whalers had been 
unable to obtain supplics on the northern shores of 
Vanua Levu, and that the béche-de mer tiade of Macu- 
ata, for yous cuted on by enterprising Amcrican citi- 
zens, and yielding lucrative ietuns, had become totally 
extinct, Mr. Williams’s able successor, Dr. Brower, took 
the same view of the mattcr. Others were not want- 
ing*who pomted out that any distribution of territories 
made by the Tonguese leader had become null and void 
by his publicly renouncing every right of interference in 
the affairs of Fiji. : 

On the 22nd of October, 1860, a mecting was held 
at Wai Kava (Cakaudiove), to which all the chiefs of 
Vanua Levu, Ritova amongst them, had been invited, in 
order to give Colonel Smythe an opportunity to inquire 
into their views 1especting the cession of Fiji, and also 
to discuss with Mr, Pritchard the affairs of Macuata, 
Two-of the chiefs, Tui Bua and Bete, did not appem ; the 
former being on a journcy when the message was sout, 
the latter pretending that the notice givon was too shout 
to enable him to attend. But Bonaycidogo, who deserted 
Ritoya im the hour of tial and was rewarded for his 
treachery with the whole of eastern Macuata, had mado 
his appemance, Bonaveidogo and Ritova had not scou 
each othe: since then, and as it was necessmy, for the 
establishment of a durable peace, that the two should 
be brought face to face before the public meeting took 
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placé, Mr. Puitchard ananged an interview. Neither of 
them had received the slightest intimation of this ar- 
iangeinent, and when Ritova was conducted to a part 
of the house scieened off Ly lage cmtams of native 
cloth, and suddenly found himself in the presence of a 
former ally and a present enemy, he was quite startled ; 
whilst Bonaveidogo, sitting on the matted floor, evidently 
thought his last moment come, and involuntaiuly grasped 
his club. When the object of the inteiview had been 
explained to be a mutual ad, ustment of old gi1evances, 
both chiefs remained mute for some minutes. “ Why 
did you club Bete’s father ?” asked Bonaveidogo, ir! the 
course of the altercations that now ensued. ‘ Because,” 
replied Ritova, tutly, “he had previously clubbed my 
father, and as a Fijian chicf I was bound to resent; if 
I had known,” he added emphatically, “that you were 
going to betray me, I should not have hesitated to take 
your life also.” Words 1an occasionally vay high, but 
gradually the two disputants grew cool; they promised 
mutually to forget and foigive, and finally concluded a 
peace ovei a bowl of kava, 

After the meeting about the cession was terminated, 
Mz, Pritchard declared that, having caefully gone into 
Ritova’s case, h@ had made up his mind to restore lim 
to his home on Nukubati There should be no fighting, 
and every act that could give rise to provocation must 
be caretully avoided J'his announcement caused a great 
sensation amongst the chiefs and landholdeis assembled. 
No Fijian chief, diiven from his land, had ever been 
known to retmn without hard fighting; and here was a 
white man, with no armed force to back him, who pro 
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mised to do in his own peaceable way what would have 
ost numbers of lives if done in Fyian usage. When the 
atives found they need no longer fear being called 
) account by Maafu’s bullies, they openly rallied 1ound 
dtova. Tui Cakau, the ruling chief of Cakaudove, 
ffered ins largest canoe, a recent present from Ban, 
w Ritova’s nse: and his brother Ratu Golea, chicf of 
omosomo, insisted upon seeing the exile safe home 
Knowing the effect produced on the native mmd by 
sting with promptitude, the next morning was fixed 
or starting. At sunrise, the schooner ‘Paul Joncs’ 
red a guu by way of signal, and steered for Mate, fol- 
rwed. by the native canoes, and hayvmg on board, besides 
(yr Pritchaid and myself, Ritova and three of his adhe- 
mts, One of the latter was a young man, whose father 
as a strong supporter of Bete, Ritova’s rival; and it 
as probably with the approbation of lus parent that 
3 joined Ritova the Fijian knowmg, as well as people 
2zarer home did in the time of the rchellion, that it 
is rather politic if, m a doubtful quarrel between two 
‘etendeis, the father fight on onc side, the son on the 
her, when, come what may, the family proporty is safe, 
id there is always one to intercede for the captive. 
Owing to the calms nearly always prevailing in the 
razts of Somosomo, Matei was not reached wntil the 
cond day after our departure, when Ritova went on 
ore to inform his people of what had passed, and 
der them to get 2eady for startmg without delay for 
ukubati, Great was the joy caused by this announce- 
ent, and everything was at once bustle and activity. 
ze women were packing up the houschold goods; the 
$2 
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boys and young men hastened to the forest to dig wild 
yams, and catch crabs for the voyage ; whilst the old men, 
busied themselves about the canoes and othor matters 
requiring more skill and experience. Ratova’s warriors 
were all able bodied men with fine athletic fiames, and 
well armed. A collision with them would have becn 
attended with fatal conscquences. They were much ex- 
aspeiated at the proposal of the Tonguese to dispose of 
their ielations and friends in the manner detailed, and 
were quite ready to make a desperate stand against the 
enemy. Mr, Pritchard thought it advisable to send an. 
official letter: to Maafu, infoummg him that Ritova was 
about to be restored. to his own island, and reminding 
him that, in accordance with the document signed, an 
attack on the life and propérty of any Fijian would not 
be permitted, : 

All being ready for starting, on the 26th of October 
sails wee set, The schconcr ‘Paul Jones’ had to go 
outside the reef encircling the caste:n shores of Vanna 
Leyu, whilst the canoes, not drawing so much water, 
were able to avail themsclves of the advantage of going 
inside Towaad sunset of the following day, Nadwi was 
icached, whe1e Bete, the chief placed in possession of 
Ritova’s estates*by Maafu, resided. To prevent future 
complications it was necessary to come to some ariauge- 
ment with him, and a message was dispatched to request 
his attendance on board. Contiary to cxpectation, he 
refused to attend, but was 1eady to see us onshore. As 
this would have been a concession implying weakness, 
a messago was sent to the principal landholders (Mata 
ni vanua) that they might come to receive a communica- 
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tion intended for the whole community. This measure 
had the desived effect. Finding that the landholders 
were going on board, and act independently of him, Bete 
deemed it prudent to change his mind, and he soon after 
stepped on boand. 

Long ere this the sun had set, but the moon mao 
every object distinctly visible. Bete was accompanied 
by the Tonguese teacher of his town, and his piincipal 
spokesman, who, however, hardly uttered a word during 
the whole internew, Ilaving shaken hands all round, 
the chief was asked to sit down on deck, and all of us 
did the same. A Fijian chicf is gencially a fine man 
physically,.consideiably taller than his subjects, and pos- 
sessing that commanding air which shows that he fecls 
himself a chief. Bete, though more than the middle 
height, had nothing imposing gn his bearing, and his 
face portrayed weakness and uresolution of character. 
Though bevked by the whole influence of Maafu, he 
neve acquned any asccndency over the people he was 
set to govein; they openly disobeyed his orders; and 
foreigners found it useless to enter into any arangoment 
with him about the revival of the béche-de-mer trado, as 
he had not power sufficient to compel the necessary 
number of people to procure a shipload full of that 
yaluable article, When younger, he had been guilty of 
murdering a white man of the name of Cunningham, 
who had a handsome wife from Rotuma, whom his 
father afterwards added to his harem. Non had vessels 
going near his place been always safe: a few yeas ago 
the ‘ Paul Jones’ and another little schooner, the ‘ Gla- 
diator,’ with British subjects cn board, were fred into, 
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and obliged to leave sc inhospitable a neighbourhood 
with all possible speed, Rutova, on the other hand, 
is the exact contiast of Bete. Tle is a tall, well-made 
man, with mtelligent featwres; every incha chief, Both 
his mother and grandmother weie the great Macu- 
ata Queens, which gave him an advantage over Bete, 
whose mother was a degree below them in buth, All 
over Fiji the rank of the mother is of importance in 
regulating that of her offspring, but in Macuata a stall 
greater stress 1s laid upon this circumstance than else- 
where; hence, after Bete’s father died, the office of Tui 
Macuata, or King of Macuata, vacant by lus death, was 
offered by the landholdeis to Ritova as the highest 
chief. Tlowever, he warved his claims in favour of his 
son, who accordingly was duly elected, and invested 
with the title. AftergRitova had been diiven away, 
Maafu made Bete King of Macuata; hence there wee 
two claimants to that dignity, In his dealings with the 
white men, Ritova always behaved ceditably. Tradeis 
left large stocks of goods in Ing hand, taking no other 
security for their payment than his reputation for ho- 
nesty, afd that at a time when nealy the whole of Fiji 
was addicted to. cannibalism, and the hives of foreigners 
trembled in thé balance In the complicated process of 
collectmg and curing déche de-mer, Ritova displayed as 
much eneigy in making his people woik as he did ho- 
nesty mm the pecuniary tiansactions which it involyed 
The benefits ising ficm the béche-de-mer tiade were 
felt on all hands, and when, with Ritova’s 1emoval, this 
Inciative traffic came to an end, even the most humble 
became mindful that they had not simply expaienced a 
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change of masters, What impressed me most. fevou- 
ably with Ritova was, that I once caught him, with his 
hands at his back, walking up and down in silent medi- 
tation behind his house, and on inquiry I found that 
such was his usual habit. Amongst Europeans this may 
be nothing uncommon, but amongst Tijians, or Polyne- 
sians in general, it 1s worth rccoiding. 

Mr Pritchard opened procecdings by expressing re-~ 
gret* that Bete had not visited Cakandrove, where his 
opinion might have influenced the result arrived at 1¢e- 
garding Macuata affairs. IIe then told him that, having 
refused his council, it had been settled without him that 
Ritova should return to Nukubati, and enjoy the undis 
puted rights of his patrrmonial estates, Ritova was now 
called, and though the two chiefs had for many a long 
year been neighbours, sepaiated by a few miles, they 
now, for the first time in then hives, shook hands with 
each other: inte.ested pa:ties on buth sides lad always 
kept up a state of cnmity between thom, Bete, ad- 
dressed as Tui (King of) Macuata, according to a pie- 
vious ariangement with Ritova, was asked to expiess his 
views on the subject; but he at once begged that Ritova 
might take precedence, calling him the “ Vunvalu,” 
the highest title he could apply. RitOva cxpiessed huis 
desire to live in peace on his lands, to devote his cner- 
gies to the development of agriculture and trade; hoping, 
at the same time, that all old feuds might be consigned to 
oblivion. Bete echoed the same sentiments, and had no 
objection to sign a document to that effect, m which the 
two chiefs pledged themselves not to attack each other, 
or set on foot any measure or intrigue that might be at- 
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tended with evil consequences to either party; to refer 
all matters of dispute between them to H.B.M. Consul, 
to disavow all allegiance or dependence on Manfu, and 
to suffer punishment, even fo the loss of theix chieftain- 
ship, m case of non compliance with any article of the 
convention. A document of this nate was accordingly 
chown up, ably translated by the consular interpreter, 
My Charles Wise, signed by the two chiefs, and wit- 
nessed by Mr Pritchard, the Tongnese teacher, the in- 
terpreter, and myself. 

Early the next morning we made for Nukubati, This 
island, scarcely a mile in curcumference, still bore ample 
traces of the ‘mode of warfare cariied on by the Ton- 
guese, All the houses had been destroyed by fire, with 
the exception of one, the temporary residence of Maafu 
during the fight. The tiunks of most of the cocoa-nut 
palms were charred by the conflagration that had con- 
sumed the town; nearly all the other fruit-trees had 
been cut down, and hun treds of cocoa-nut tiunks felled, 
to make a high stockade, dividing the island into two sec 
tions, and scrving as a bieastwork, impenctrable to bul- 
lets. The wells had becn filled up with rocks, logs, and 
rubbish, in fine, every damage that could possibly be 
conceived to chfnge a flourishing town and a fruitful 
island into a wilderness, had been done, Quite recently 
a few settleis had collected on Nukubati, busily engaged 
in 1¢-establishing the plantations and erecting houses. 

Ttadly had we dropped anchor when a deputation 
from the island, headed by the local chief, waited upon 
Ritova, They bought with them presents of wild 
yams, ready cooked, and carucd on a tray of cocoa-nut 
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leaves. The loca) chief, a man somewhat advanced in 
yeass, and of rather veneiable aspect, came to shake 
hands with Ritova; whilst his followas kept at a re- 
spectful distance, and none of them ventured to stand 
upright as long as they were on boad ‘This old man 
had been one of Ritova’s most fmthful friends, having 
shared his exile for some time, The two friends were 
quite overcome, and ready to ery. None of them coyld 
speak for some mimntes; at last the old chicf said, that 
he was sorry to have to come empty handed, but they 
were so poor that they had nothing to give Ritova 
rephed, that to be able to look oncg more upon his 
dear old face was mone than all the presents he could 
have brought, they would apply themselves manfully 
to rebuild the1r towns, and the mtercourse with the 
white men would soon place them in possession of 
plenty of goods. ‘They then went on shore, where the 
people were overjoyed to behold then great chicf 
again, 

The Tonguese teacher of Nadwi had been invited by 
us to preach that day at Nukubati, for which we mado 
him a handsome present; and all hands went on shore 
to attend Divine service, which, in the absence of a pio. 
per place of woiship, was held in the chief's house, 
Instead of dwelling on the importance of the happy 
result that had been brought about by the arrangement 
just concluded, and thanking God that poaco had been 
preserved in the land, the teache preached a pointed 
sermon at Ritova, about the evils that jcalousy had pro- 
duced mm Tonga,—Tonga 1s always put first by these 
conceited islanders, Eurore, and Fiji. Seeing several 
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Roman Catholics present he dwelt on the cnors of their 
dogmas, and abused the Vingin and the Saints in un- 
measured terms It would have been hardly possible 
to preach a more impracticable sermon, or exhibit worse 
taste or less discretion, Ritova, on pointing out the site 
for a church, begged the Consul to write to the head 
quarters of the missionaies about sending him Chris 
tian teachers; but, xf possible, not a Tonguese or a man 
of extreme sectarian views, who, by widening the breach 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, might endan 
ger the peace, whilst a man of moderate views would 
have little difficulty in making the whole population, 
of one way of thinking on religious subjects, Ie after. 
waids recurred to this topic when he saw me again, say- 
ing—though of cow'se using different Janguage—that the 
ethical part of Christianity, that which was the basis 
of both denommations, had a deep interest to him, but 
that he attached little value to mere dogmas, This was 
a proof to me that this man had thought much more 
deeply on religion than he had received credit for, When 
lonely pacing up and down the trodden path behind his 
hut, he had evidently sought to arive at some solution 
yespecting the conflicting views 1ival denominations pie 
sented to him. * 

One of Ritova’s large canoes had come along with us, 
but all the otheis had not made thei: appearance the 
second day after our airival. Some uneasiness bemg felt 
lest the Tonguese had captmed them, heavy laden as they 
we1e with passengers, goods, and lnve stock, a messenger 
was dispatched to the island of Kia, who returned with 
two other canoes, having Rstova’s son (Tui Macuata) on 
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board. They had not thought it possible that affairs 
with Bete could be aranged amicably, and thercfore had 
not come direct. When Ritova’s son soon after stepped 
on shore, he could scarcely believe that he was actually 
treading on his native isle. “Is this really the sand of 
Nukubati?” he exclaimed; “really my home? Yes, it 
is, thanks to the Consul” Iis companions felt equally 
grateful, but gratitude in the Fijian always seeks ex- 
pression mm gifts, and thom greatest solrow was that 
they had nothing to give; even Ritova was uncasy on 
this point If any biothei-chief had effected his 1esto~ 
ration, custom would have demanded that Ritova should 
collect all the goods he could by the twelvemonth, or 
later, mvite his allies to a great festival, and publicly, 
with an appropriate speech, hand the presents over to 
them. The Consul esplained in unmistakeable language 
that all he asked in return for what had been done, was 
the resumption of Ritova’s former activity m trading 
with the white men, and the same fiiendly treatment 
of his customers he had invariably bestowed upon them 
when chief rule: of Macuata 

On the 80th of October a schooner ariived from Over 
lau with dispatches, wgently calling My. Pritchad’s 
attention to another part of the gioup. Going on shore 
to wish Ritova good-bye, we met deputations dcliveung 
addresses fiom towns which had heard of his 1etuin, 
and sent whales’ teeth and other acceptable presents in 
proof of theu devutivu, When we retuned on board, 
the large triengular sails of the missing canoes appeared 
on the horizon: all Ritovv’s hitle property was safe. 
We fired a salute by way of farewell, and hoisting all 
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canvas, soon lost sight of Nukubati and its young com- 
munity.* 

Macuata now began to revive. Ritova cagerly set 
about rebuildmg his town on Nukubati, and white 
traders again flocked to the coast, as in days of yore, 
This turn of affains was far from pleasing to the Ton- 
guese; they were indefatigable in promoting discontent 
and disturbance, and scarcely had Ritova’s town been re- 
built than the Tonguese burned it down again. Bete, 
Maafu’s willing tool, could not resist the temptation of 
playing once more the trator, Under the pretoxt of 
makmg a duable peace, he coaxed Ritova over io 
Nadwi, whore he had asanged with a party of moun- 
taincers to 1ush into the town and club Ritova and his 
family. Ritova went into the tiap: fortunately his son 
head of the scheme, and 1eported it {o his father, Ri- 
tove wout off in vue of his umocs, professedly to dink 
kava, in veality to hold a council with his old men; 
whilst the son remamed on shore to lull suspicion. 
Bote, in order to bring Ritcva on shore, invited him to 
a bowl of kava; and the son, secing the moment had 
arrived when all weie to be massacied, told his father 
their imminent pel. They were all in Betc's power: 
what were they t?#do? The son urged the necessity of 
assuming the offensive, and killing Bete without delay ; 
Ritova hesitated, but the young fellow went ashore, met 
Bete just in font of his house, charged him with the 


* Tt sy only up to this date that I can speak fiom personal exper’ ence 
of the events that occmied; what fo lows has been dotved from a com- 
muncation m tho‘ Athenmum, fiom private letters, and fiom Commodois 
Soymour's and other dispatches published m the ‘ Tipan Blue book * 
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diabolical plot he had laid, and that had his father not 
followed the Consul’s advice to act honestly, he would 
never have been in his power. “I have thicc balls m 
my musket for you, Betc;’ he said, “you, who want to 
jall my father, his son, and all his people, m cold blood.” 
With these words he fixcd, and two balls lodged in 
Bete’s body; he died mstantly, A great wproai followed; 
some of Ritova’s friends, and they were numeious, voted 
for killing all Bete’s follcwers and razing the town, 
Ritova, who had all the while been on board his canoes, 
rushed on shore, quelled the excitement by his presence, 
aud harangued the crowd. “People of Naduri,” he said, 
“you who deserted me, your proper chief, when th¢ 
Tonguese chove him from the land of his forefathers, 
you may all live! Were it not for my solemn promises 
to the British Cousul, you would ull die this day with 
the man you followed; he has told me to spaie my cne- 
mies, therefore, be pardoned y keep quict; I will send 
for Christian teachets—not Tongucse European or 
Hijian, and we will all endeavow to live m peace, and 
cultivate agriculture and tiade,” * 

Everything was going on quictly again when Maafu 
dispatched his lieutenant, Wai ni-golo, to Macuata, and 
troubles at once recommenced, The tery excellence of 
this, the finest distiict in Fij1, makes these artful ond 
bold Tonguese maye after it so much Fortunately, 
about the middle of July, 1861, Commodoio Seymour, 
in HB.MS. Peélorus,-anived at Ovalan, and oxtracts 
fiom his dispatch shall carry on the story. 


* ©Athenoum,’ No 1791, p 261.- Also private leltors fiom resdonts 
tin Fajr. 
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“Tlor Majesty's shtp, undor my command, sued from Coro- 
mandel harbour, east const of Now Zealand, on the 8th July, and 
earived at Lovuke harbour, zsland of Ovalau, on the 15th, after 
a favourable passage mado under sail. Having been mformed 
by Ma, Pritchard that tho trade m béche-de mer on the north. 
west coast of Vanua Levu was entnely stopped in consequence 
of a war which was being carmed on there between two rival 
chiofs, one of whom was supported by a body of Tongana, 
whose usual vesidence is on Lakeba, one of the wmdward is- 
lands, I decided on endeavowmg to put a stop to a siate of 
affahs so pigjudicial to Buitish interests; and in order that my 
measures should be backed by the highest native authonty in 
Tip, T roquestod Mr. Pritchad to propose to Cakoban and 
Maafit to accompany mo +) tho Macuata distmct in tho ‘Pelorns,’ 
qilus, aftor a little diplomatic shuffimg, they consented to do; 
and hayg recorved thom, Mr Pritchard, and the consular in~ 
terpreter, on board, wo loft Leyuke on tho mornmg of the 18th, 
ontorng the great ieof which encircles Vanua Lovu by a pass 
a htlle to tho northward of the Nadi passage, after which our 
course lay through a very intmcate channel formed by sunken 
reefs and patches, of which no rogular survey exists, but 
through which we were ploted nm the mast able manner by one 
of tho Enghsh residents ab Ovalau (Christopher Carz), the 
owner of a small déehe-dc-mer tyador. Undor his direction wo 
reached anchorage off Levuta, about iwonty miles from our dosti- 
nation, Maocuata, that evenmg; and tho following moumng, having 
weighed as soon as tho sun was sufficiontly lugh to onablo us 
to distmguish the shoals, wo anchored m Nadmi Iarbour, 
Macnata Bay, abouf 1500 yards fiom where some houses were 
visible on the beach, 

“On sending on shore to ascertain the stato of affairs, we 
found, as I had anticipated would bo the cage, that the com-- 
bmed force of the Tongans and Fipans had drivon their oppo- 
nents off the mamland, and that the lattor had takon refuge on 
Kha Island, about ten miles fiom our auchoraga. Smee ther 
expulsion their enewues had committod great havoc amongst 
thew plantations, had destioyod nearly all the large canoes, 
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for wluch this district was formorly famous, and almost daily 
put one or more persons to death, whose only crime was bemg 
related to the vanquished party In these outragos the Ton- 
gans were the most promment actos; and [may hero siato my 
opinion, that in the event of her Maosty’s Government accopt- 
ing the Fiis, it will be necessary, fiom tho vory first, to put a 
stop to the 1aids which tho Tongans have for tho last five yoars 
been in the habit of carrymg ito the various islands lying bo 
the west of Lakeba. 

* On the morning of the 20th I sent over to the island of Kia 
for Ritova, the chief of the tribe which had been driven ovt of 
Macuata, and 1 the afternoon he came on board in a cutter of 
the ‘ Pelorus,’ followed by fifteen canoes filled with Ins retainers, 
After he had had an honw’s conversation with Cakobau and Maafu, 
we made a preconcorted signal, on seeing which Wai-ni-golo, 
Maafu’s Heutenant, and two Fyyan chiefs, came on bomd; and 
after they and ther opponents had discussed matters for an 
hour, I told them, through the consular mterpreter, that we 
had no wish to mpure or miorfere with either tho Fans or 
Tongans m any way; but that, owing to tho sensoless quaiela 
of the former, fomented by the latter, the mtorests of the wluto 
traders in Fin were compromised, and that I was detoimimed on 
putting a stop to a state of alfewrs which was equally prejudiaal 
to their own and to Bntish intorests. I should therefore loavo 
them to settle, by what means thoy could arrango, matlors 
amongst themselves, and any advice I could givo them was at 
their service, My obsorvations wore hsioned to with aitontion 
by both paties of Fipans, but were evidently unsatisfactory 10 
the Tongan chief, who, throughout tho entire-Lusiness, was less 
manageable than either his associates or lus enemies. 

“The discussion, which termmeated at sunset, was renewed 
the next day, when the following terms weio agrood to by the 

chiefs of Fyt and Tonga present, bomg those wluch, with My, 
Prtchard’s concurrence, I had decided from the first on scoing 
carried out — 


* Betwaen Intova and Bonaverdogo, chiefs of Fiyu. 
“Ast To forest ull past grievances and causos of quarrel. 
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“2nd To commence fiom this date nn aia of peace and friendship, 

81d. To receive and protect the teachers of the Christian religion, 

«4th To oncowago rade and commerce thoughout the Macuata ter- 
uitories, and +o protest all logitiumate tiaders and settlers 

« bth To dissolve all political co ncciton, and to confine themselves to 
legitimate and firendly intorconise with the Tongans, 


* Between Rrtova and other chiefs of Fyt and Maafu, chief of 
Tonga. 


“Usb That War-ni-golo shall, within fourteon hours retiie for evor 
fiom the Maouata te1toros, and ehall not agam appeni within the hne 
of countiy fiom Nacewa Bay on the one side, to Bua Bay on the other 

2nd That no Tongans shall yin tho Macuata territories, or appear 
within tho above-named limils, for twelve months fiom tlus date 

“81d, That Tongans m the seiy co of the Wesleyan or othe. missions 
are exemplod fiom the ubove restrictiona, 

«dth That if any of the above aiticles me infringed, Maafu agi cos 
that Wai m-golo shall be sont fiom Fry to lus native country, 


“The three last articles wore inserted m the treaty at my re. 
commendation, as I foresaw that if the Tongans wero allowed 
to 1emain on tho Vanua Levu, any good effect which meght 
otherwise result from our visit would be completely done away 
with ; and m compliance with them at dawn on the morning of 
the 22nd of July, the two large doublo canoes, m which Wai- 
m-gold and his followers had come to Macuata, weve launched, 
and by eight 4.21. were under weigh, with a stiong and fur 
wind, for Lakeba; a more picturesqué‘scene than them depar- 
tue, a8 they ciossed the ‘ Peloius’s’ bow, beatmg thei drums 
gud cheermg most lustily, I have seldom witnessed. In the 
‘cowrse of the same day Cakobw and Maafu quitted the shrp, 
and sailed for Léyuka m Cakobau’s largo canoe, and in the 
afternoon I landed at Macuata, accompanied by Ritova, and 
saw lim and many of his people re established m their formor 
habitations, 

« Tlayving thus seen tranquillity 1¢ established in Vanua Levu, 
I quitted Macuata on the morning of the 28rd July, having 
Ritova and tavo of his 1etainers on board, they being desirous 
of seeing the workmg of the 2ngines; and on getting cloar of 
the Mah passage we discharged them and Mr Pnitchard to the 
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latter’s schooner, after which we made sul, by noon were cloar 
of Kia Island, and steering « course for Aneiteum,” * 

Commodore Seymour's visit thus proved of material 
benefit to Fiji, and was felt as such on all hands, “TI 
am directed by Earl Russell to request,” wrtes Mz, 
James Muay, of the Foreign Office, to Sir T. Rogers, 
But, Decembe: 31, 1861, “that you will state to the 
Duke of Newcastle, that his Lordship has leant with 
satisfaction the steps taken by Commodore Seymour for 
terminating the wais which have been 1aging between 
the Tongans and Fijians.” 


* Tt will be scon how closely this statement agrees with the more con. 
densed account in the ‘Atheneum’ of Tebruary 22, 1862. 
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GENDRAL REMARKS ON THS ASPRCT, CLIMATE, SOIT, AND VEGETATION oF 
FIJI —-COLONIAL PRODUCE —SPAPLR LOOD-~EDIGLE ROOTS —-KITOHLN 
YHGETABLES ~-EDIBIN FRUITS ~-NATIONAL BEVERAGLIS.—-Kava- 

Vitr, or Fiji, is an archipelago in the South Pacific 

Ocean, midway between the Tongan islands and the 

French colony of New Caledonia, having, according to 

Dr. Petermann’s recent calculations, a superficial area 

equal to that of Wales, or eight times that of the Ioman 

Islands The exact number of islands and islets com 

piising it is maely appioximately known, only a partial 

hydvographical survey cf the whole group having as yet 
been made; 280 would probably be rather below than 
above the number. Viti Levu, Kadavu, Vanua Levu, 
apd Taviuni, are of pimary, Rabe, Ko1o, Gau, and Ova- 
lau, of secondary, magnitude, Situated between lati- 
tudes 19°47’ Srand 15° 47’S., and longitudes 180° 8’ W. 
and 176° 50 BR, the climate is tropical, but the heat 
is moderated, m the winter season by the south east, in 
the summer by the north-east wade-wmd. 62° Fahy. is 
the lowest temperature observed in Lakeba by Mr. Wil- 
liams, in Kadavu by Mr. Royce; but, though the mean 
tempaiature of the whole group may be stated to be 
80° Fahy, the thermometer has been known to rise to 
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121° Fahr, The countiy is iemaikably free fiom feven, 
—that curse of the Samoan group,—and the only dis 
ease Fijians and Ew opeans have reason to fear is dysen- 
tery, unknown, if a current bclief may be relied upon, 
before the visits of foreigners to these shores, and hence 
often termed “the white ‘man’s disease” by the natives. 

The time from October till April is the hottest, that 
extending oven the other months the coolest, part of the 
year. It is during the former when the most ram falls, 
but the dry and rainy seasons do not strictly correspond 
with this division, nor is the difference between the wet 
and dry very marked, Thee are occasional showers 
dmuig the so-called dry season in all parts of the group, 
and in localities like the Stiaits of Somosomo they may 
even be termed frequent, The fine weather is expected 
to set in about May, June, July, August, September, 
and October, ae generally dry, and from their low tem 
peiature looked forward to by European setilers. Tow 
many inches of rain annually fall has not been ascer- 
tained; nor would a gauge kept in a single locality only 
give a fair approximate iesult of the average amount, 
since the difference of the meteorological conditions ex 
isting between the leewad and windward islands, the 
lee side and the weather side of the larger islands, avo 
too great.* 

Speaking generally, the Vitian islands may be said to 

* A gougo, kept by the Rev. Mz Whitley (probably at Lovuka, BS.), 
showed that mmety inches of rain had fallen in six months, and fou in 
the mght of Febumy 12th, 1860. This statoment I find in an obsoure 
publication, the ‘Pumitive Mothodist Juvenile Magazine,’ London, 1862, 
vol x1 p.60 Not having seen 1t confirmed, it may possibly bo mcouzecl, 


hike several others in the article from which it 1s taken 
T? 
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owe their oxigin to voleame upheayings and the busy 
operation of corals. There are at present no active vol. 
canos, but several of the highest mountains, for in- 
stance, Buke Levu, in Kadavu, and the summit of Tavi 
uni, must in times gone by haye been formidable craters. 
ILot springs are‘met with in different parts, earthquakes 
are occasionally experienced, and between Fiji and 
Tonga a whole island has of late years been lifted above 
the level of the ocean, whilst masses of pumice-stone 
are drifted on the southom shores of Kadava and 
Viti Levu; all showing that Fiji, though not the focus 
of volcanic action, is not secure against plutonic dis- 
tmbances and thei effects The deltas and alluvial de 
posits of the gieat rivers excepted, there is little level 
land, Most of the ground is undulated, all the larger 
islands are hilly, and the lagest have peaks 4000 feet 
high ; Voma, in Viti Teva, and Buke Tevn, in Kadavy 
(both of whichwere ascended by me), being the most 
elevated. The soil consists in many parts of a dark-red 
or yellowish clay, or decomposed volcanic rock, which 
soon becomes dry, but being plentifully supplied with 
water, proves very productive. There is hardly a rod of 
land that might not Le converted into pastme or be 
cultivated. Almost at every step one discovers that 
most of the land has at one time or other produced 
some crop. Though on the weather side dense and ex- 
tensive woods exist, few of them can be regaided as 
virgin forests, most having re-established themselves 
afto the plantations once occupyimg their site had been 
abandoned, Kadavu dces not appear to have an acre of 
viugin forest beyond what is clustered aound the very 
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summit of Buke Levu. The re establishment of the 
woods on ground at one time under cultivation can 
scarcely be adduced as a proof that the population has 
seriously diminished, but 1ather that the Fijians have 
foi ages followed the same systém of agriculture as they 
do at present, that of constantly selecting new spots for 
their crops when the old ones, which their ignorance 
prevents them from fertilizing by the introduction of 
manure, become exhausted. The displaced vegetation 
quickly resumes its former sway, until perhaps, after the 
lapse of yeats, it has once mote to make room for cul- 
tivated plants, 

The aspect of the weather side of the islands is essen- 
tially different from that of the lee de. The former 
teems with a dense mass of vegotation, huge trees, in- 
numeiable ceepers, and epiphytical plants. ' TWadly 
ever a break occurs in the green mantle spread over hill 
and dale, except where effected by artificial means. 
Rain and moisture ae plentiful, adding ever fresh 
vigom to, and keeping up the exubaant growth of, 
tiees, shaubs, and herbs, Far different is the aspect of 
the lee side. Instead of the dense jungle, intelaced 
with creepers and loaded with epiphytes, a fine giassy 
country, here and there dotted with screw pines, pic- 
sents itself, The noithern shores of Viti Levu and 
Vanua Levu bear this character in an eminent degice, and 
their very aspect is proof that ram falls in vuly limited 
quantity ; the high ridge of mountains, which form, as it 
were, the backbone of the two logest islands, intercept- 
ing many shower s, but sending down perpetual streams to 
fertilize the low lands of the coast. The lee side would 
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therefore more readily recommend itself to the white 
settler, as it requires hardly any cleming, and would be 
immediately available for cattle-breeding and cotton- 
growing. 

The coast line of most of the islands is enriched by 
a dense, more or less broken, belt of cocoa-nut palms. 
White beaches, formed of decomposed corals, may be 
tiaced for miles; whilst good soil in many instances ex 
tends quite to the water's cdge, and trees, not numbering 
amongst the stuctly littoral vegetation, overhang the 
sea. Mangrove swamps ace limited, and chiefly confined 
to the mouths of the mycais; hence the almost total 
freedom of the country from malignant fevers, In the 
windward islands, Lakeba and its dependencies, the 
weeping iron-wood (Casuurina equisetifoha, Forst ), in~ 
termingled with screw-pines (Pandanus odoratissinus, 
Linn.), abounds, and considcrable tiacts of country ave 
covered with the common biake and other haid-leaved 
ferns: they piefer an open country, and have taken 
possession where little else will grow. Wherever these 
forms of vegetation ocemr on the weather side of the 
group, the soil may be expected to berather poor. It 
would, however, be exroncous to apply the same rule to 
the leeward side, where they are also tolerably abun 
dant, not because the soil is too poor to support a dense 
herbaceous or woody vegetation, but because the air is 
destitute of that excessive moisture, and the country 
less visited by numerous showers of rain, promoting the 
luxuriant gi owth on the weather side, 

The geneial physiognomy of the flora is decidedly 
tropical ; tree-ferns, bianching giasses, six or seven dil-- 
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ferent kind of palms, Scitamineous plants, epiphytical 
orchids, ferns, and pepperworts, fully accounting for 
this fact. Whole districts, however, possess a strictly 
South Austialian look, owing to the presence of two 
phyllodineous Acacias (A. laurifoha, Willd, and A, 
Richei, A. Gray), two Casuarinas, several kinds of IMe- 
trosideros, with either scarlet or yellow blossoms, a 
climbing Rubus, Smalax, and Geitonoplesium * and Fla- 
gellaria, as well as the peculiar habit of various other 
species. There is little chang? in the natwe of the 
vegetation until one reaches about 2000 feet elevation, 
where the plants peculiar to the coast region aic re- 
placed by mountain forms, Hollies, Myrtaceous, Mela 
stomaceous, and Laurinaceous trees, Kpacridaceous and 
Vacciniaceous bushes, forming the bulk; scarlet orchids, 
astelias, delicate ferns, mosses, and lichens, crowding 
their branches. None of the explored peaks have as 
yet disclosed any genuine alpine vegetation, perennial 
herbs forming ceespitose masses and piostiate shrubs, ge- 
nerally beaing large and gay-colomed flowers, Should. 
it ever be met with, there would indeed be a neh bota- 
nical hatvest. 

Nature has been truly bountiful in distuibuting her 
vegetable treasures to these islands; hut pcihaps the 
best proof of their extreme fertility and matchless re- 
sources is less finished by the fact that a countiy with 
a population of at least 200,000 souls, constantly sup- 
plying provisions to foreign vessels, haying an immense 


%* The natives tem ths plant Wa Dalua, from Va, cicepor, and 
Dakua, Kownse pine, because its leaves closely resomblo thoso of the 
WHjan Dammara. 
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numba of cocoa-nnts withdawn from consumption by 
a pimitive and wasteful method of making oil for ex- 
portation, and cultivating, comparatively speaking, only 
a fow acres of ground, than by the almost endless series 
of vegetable productions—an enumeration of which 
forms the subject of the succeeding pages. 

Colonial produce, properly so called, such as sugar, 
coffee, tamaimds, and tobacco, may be expected from 
Fiji in considerable quantities, as soon as Europeans 
shall have dovoted their attention to the subject; since 
the plants yielding them, long ago introduced, flourish 
so well, that a judicious outlay of capital might prove a 
profitable investment, The sugat-cane (Saccharum offi- 
cingum, Lann,), called Dovu in Fijian, grows, as it were, 
wild in various paits of the group, and a purple variety, 
attaining sixteen feet high and a corresponding thick- 
ness, is cultivated to some extent. No foreigners have 
as yet set up mills, nor are the natives at present ac- 
quainted with the process of making sugar ; they merely 
chew the cane, and employ the juice for sweetening 
their puddings, In the greater pat of the group the 
leaves are used for thatchmg the roofs of houses; it is 
only in Lakeba and otheis of the eastern islands where 
those of a serew-pine (Pandanus odoratissinus, Linn.) 
are preferred, whilst those of the Boreti (Aerostichum 
aureum, Linn.), a common seaside fern, are still less 
frequently used, though in the cential islands they, in 
common with those of the Makita (Parinarium laurinum, 
A. Gray), supply the chief materials for coveing the 
side walls of houses, churches, and temples. Coffee 
(Coffea arabica, Linn.) will one day rank amongst the 
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staple products of the country; the mountain slopes of 
the larger islands, especially those of Viti Levu, Vanua 
Levu, and Kadavu, and, above all, those of the valley of 
Namosi, seeming well adapted for its giowth. Seve.al 
old coffee tiees aie to be found in the Rewa distict, 
showing the plant to be not of recent introduction, 
Dr. Brower, American Consul, has established a plan- 
tation on his estate at Wakaya, which gives fun piv- 
mise; and My. Binney, of Levuka, has in his garden a 
number of thriving’ seedlings. The tamarind (Zamarin 
dus Indica, Linn ) was introduced about cighteon yeais 
ago; and there is a fine tree, thuty feet high, and of 
coiresponding dimensions on the Somosomo estate of 
Captain Wilson and M. Joubert, of Sydney. 

Tobacco (Nicotiana Tabucwn, Linn.), a pink-flowering 
kind, is grown about towns and villages in patches, 
never exceeding a few rods in extent, but in sufficient 
quantity to keep the bulk of the population sup- 
plied. Both men and women use it for smoking only, 
either out of pipes or made into cigarettes with dry 
banana leaves’; the filthy habit of chewing or taking 
snuff does not seem to be practised by them, though, 
had they been so inclined, they might have leaned it 
fiom the lower class of white settlew, Being wnac- 
quainted with the process of curing the leaf successfully, 
the natives gicatly prefer ou tobacco to their own, and 
are thankful for the gift of a picce, however small, but 
rather loth to regaid it in the light of payment for 
goods or services rendered, meferring any other article 
of baxter, infeuor though it may be m value to the to- 
bacco offered, 
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Oil and vegetable fat next, claim our attention. The 
most valuable oil produced in Fiji 1s that extracted from 
the seeds of the Dilo (Calophyllum mophyllum, Linn ), 
the Tamanu of Kasten Polynesia, and the Cashumpa of 
India, It is the bitter oil, or woondel, of Indian com~- 
merce, The natives use it for polishing arms and greas- 
ing their bodies when cocoa-nut oil is not at hand. But 
the great reputation this oil enjoys throughout Poly- 
nesia and the East Indies rests upon its medicmal pro- 
perties, as a liniment in 1zheumatism, pains in the joints, 
and bruises. The efficacy in that respect can hardly be 
exaggerated, and 1ecommends it to the attention of In- 
yopean practitionas. The oilis kept by the natives in 
gowd flasks, and, there being only a limited quantity 
made, I was charged about sixpence per pint for it, 
paid in calico and cutlery The tree yielding it is one 
of the most common littoral plants in the group, and its 
yound fiuits, mixed with the square shaped ones of Bar- 
ringtone speciosa, the pme-cone hike ones of the sago- 
palm, and the flat seeds of the Walai (Entada scandens, 
Bth.), are found densely covering the sandy beaches, a 
play of the tides. Dilc oil never congeals in the lowest 
temperatme of the Fijis, as cocoa nut oil often does 
during the cooleseason It is of a gieenish tinge, and 
a very little of it will impart its hue to a whole cask 
of cocoa nut oil. Its commercial yalue is only partially 
known in the Fijis, and was fotind out accidentally 
Amongst the contiibutions in cocoa-nut oil which the 
natives finish towards the support of the Wesleyan 
missions, some Dilo oil had* been poured, which, on ar- 
riving at Sydney, was rejected by the bicker who pur 
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chased the other oil, on account of its greonish tinge 
and strange appearance. On being shown to others, a 
chemist, recognizing it as the bitter oil of India, pur- 
chased it at the rate of £60 per tun; and he must have 
made a good profit on it, as the article fetches as much 
as £90 per tun. The Dilo grows to the height of sixty 
feet, and the stem is from three to four feet in diameter, 
generally thickly crowded with epiphytal orchids and 
ferns. The dark oblong leaves form a magnificent crown, 
producing a dense shade; and when, dwing the flower- 
ing season, they are interspeised with numerous white 
flowers, the aspect of the whole tree is tauly noble. 
The exudation from the stem is, according to Bennett, 
the Tacamahaca resin of commerce, used by Tahitians 
asa scent. Carpenters and cabinet-makers value the 
wood on account of its beautiful grain, hardness, and 
ved tinge. Boats and canoes are built of it, and it is 
named with the Vesi (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray) as the 
best. timber produced in Fiji. In oider to oxtract the 
oil, the round fruit is allowed to drop and the outer 
fleshy covering rot on the ground. The remaining poi- 
tion, consisting of a shell somewhat of the consistency 
of that of a hen’s egg, and enclosing the kerncl, is baked. 
on hot stones, in the same way that Polynesian vegcta~ 
bles and meat are. The shell is then broken, and tho 
keinel pounded between stones. If the quantity be 
small, the macerated mass is placed in the fibres of the 
Vau (Paritium tiliaceum and. tricusms), and forced by 
the hand to yield up its oily-contcnts; if large, a inde 
level press is constructed by placmg a boom horizontally 
between twvo cocoanut trees, and appending to them per- 
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pendicularly the fibres of the Vau. After the macerated 
kernels have been placed m the midst, a pole made fast 
to the lower end of the fibres, and two men taking hold 
of its end, twist the contiivance round and round till 
the oil, collecting into a wooden bowl standing under- 
neath, haa been extracted. Of couse, the pressme thus 
biought to bear upon the pounded kernels is not suffi- 
ciently great to allow every particle of oil to escape, and 
with the proper machinery the waste would amount to 
little indeed. i 

The candle nut. (Aleurites triloba, Toust.), termed 
“Tana,” “Sikeci,” and © Tuitui,” in the various dialects 
of Fiji, contains a gicat deal of oil, of which, however, 
the natives make only a limited use for polishing, though 
in other parts of Polynesia lamps axe fed with it, and in 
the Hawaiian islands the entire kernels are strung on a 
stick und lighted us candles The fruit is bette: known 
as a dye, and plays an important part at the birth of 
a child; for no sooner is a baby born than the mid- 
wife rushes to the Lauci to gather a frmt fresh from the 
tree, which she places in the mouth of the interesting 
young stranger, with the conviction that its milky juice 
will clear the throat, and more effectually enable it to 
announce its welcome arrival. Mr. Wilson, the manag~ 
ing director of, Price’s Patent Candle Company, at Vaux- 
hall, writes to me '-—** The oil of the Aleurites tritoba is 
fine and haid, worth at least as much as sesame or 1ape 
oil, in this maiket It is held very lightly in its matrix, 
and should be piessed where grown. If the ‘nuts’ were 
bionght home in their shélls, the freight would be ex- 
pensive ; and if shelled, insects would eat them.” The 
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candle nut tree is of middle size, common throughout 
Fuji, and rendered a conspicuous object by the whiteness 
of its leaves, produced by a fine powder easily removed, 
The ground underneath is always densely covered with 
“nuts,” and large quantities might be collected. 

The croton oil plant (Curcas purgans, Med), intro- 
duced fiom the Tongan islands, is employed for living 
fences in Lakeba and other paits; but the oleaceous pro- 
perties of its seeds have as yet been tuned to as little 
account as those of te castor-oil plant (Ricinus commu- 
nis, Linn ), named “Uto ni papalagi” by the natives, 
and naturalized throughout the group. 

The oil of the cocoa-nut palm; or Niu dina (Cocos 
nucifera, Linn.), has long been one of the articles of ex. 
port; nevertheless, it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
result about the average anuual quantity. The Weslcyan 
mission, in negotiating with an island tiader for the tians- 
port of the oil 1eceived from the natives as contubu- 
tions to its funds, were ready to guarantee that at lenst 
sixty tuns should pass through his hands, ‘This, at the 
rate of £20 pe. tun, the average valuo of the oil on the 
spot, would give £1200 per annum—a sum toleiably well 
agreeing with that usually advertised on the wiappa of 
the ‘Wesleyan Missionary Notiges’ as the Fijian share 
towards the support of the Society. Exact data for 
formmg an opmion of the quantity shipped by tho ac- 
tual traders are altogether wanting. On consulting with 
several about this subject, they pretty neaaly all agreed 
in fixmg three hundied tuns as the utmost limit of the 
annual export of the whole group, = £6000 on the spot. 
Hitheito, there has been great waste in the making of 
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oil, the native process being of a primitive description, 
To remedy this evil, Captain Wilson and M. Joubert, of 
Sydney, have set up ploper machinery‘on their estate at 
Somosomo, after one of the partners had familiauzed 
himself with the latest improvement in that branch of 
industiy in Ceylon ; and it 1s their intention to take ad- 
vantage of the Iuxwiant’ manne: in which Coboi, or 
lemon-grass (Andropogon Schananthus, Lann.), grows in 
Fiji, by cultivating 1t for the pwpose of making citro 

nella oil, Cocoa-nut 01) congealing at a temperature of 
about 72° Fahr, and the thermometer during the cool 
months often felling below that dogree, a proper amount 
of waimth will be kept up whilst the operation of piess- 
ing the pulverized kernels is going on, and thus another 
step be taken towards the making of the largest quan- 
tity of o1l from the least number of nuts, Wilkes, upon 
the authority of one of the scicntific mcn attached to 
his expedition, states that there were only two vaueties 
of cocoa-nut, a gicen and a biown, Closer attention to 
tho subject would have shown this to be a mistake; not 
only the colour, but also the averago size and shape of 
the fiuits, the height of the tices, and the .inseition of 
the leaflets, or rather segments, offer maiks of distinc- 
tion between the numerous vaiioties with which the is- 
Jands ave studded. The most striking kind is the one 
having fruits not much large than e turkey’s egg, and 
bearing more than a hundred of them in cach bunch. 
Several trees were noticcd at Kadavu, about Yarabale, 
a narrow isthmus, where canoes are chagged across from 
sea to sea.” The curious phenomenon of a cocoanut 
palm becoming, as it were, branched by the division of 
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the trunk, has occasionally been witnessed in Fiji; and 
two interesting instances of it are given in Williams's 
«Fiji and the Fijians,’ where one of the trees is described 
with five bianches. In Samoa Mz. W. Piitchad saw a 
tree with two heads, regarded with just pride by the 
natives who possessed it, and cut down dming a war by 
their enemies, As in other parts of Polynesia, the trunk 
is made into small canoes, or supplies materials for 
building and fencing; stockades of it ae impenetrable 
to bullets The leaves are made into difforent kinds of 
mats and baskets; yam houses are occasionally thatched 
with them, but these roofs do not last much longer 
than a year. The spathe enclosing the flowers is used 


for torches; the fibres suounding the nut me made - 


into “sinnet,” used for fastenings of all kinds. The 
young flesh is delicious eating, »nd the “water” con- 
tamed in the nuts a 1efreshing dimk, which, as the 
fimt advances, undergoes a giadual change, for all of 
which theie are distmctive names New comers soon 
fix upon a certain stage most agrecable to their palate, 
and on indicating it to the natives they will readily pick 
it out by knocking with their fingers on the outside of 
cithen ‘the husked or the unhusked nut, and be guided 
by the sound. This process requires long practice, and 
though I tried hard to learn at least the sound of that 
stage I preferred, I did not Succead in accumplishing it 
The ripe nuts aie grated and used for puddings, or given 
to fowls and pigs. Some persons have a predilection 
for nuts when just in the act of ge.minating—a taste 
which the Asiatic shares in eating the youig palmyras, 
and the African in consuming the seedlings of the 


* 
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!Borassus ? AGihiopicum, Mart. It is to be 1egietted that 
so few plantations of cocoa nut trees are formed by 
white settlas, The annual value of a fiuit-producmg 
“troe is never less than one dollar; and how easily might 
10,000 nuts be set in the ground, and the value of an 
estate be permanently raised. Every part of the smaller 
islands and the sea-boiders of the larger are suitable lo- 
calities Only Bau, Viw2, and the districts adjacent, 
fom an exception: the trees, as soon as they have 
veached a certain height, become diseased; their leaves 
look as if dipped in boiling water, and their fruits are 
few im numbei, poor, and often drop off before they 
arrive at maturity; a thidk layer of mail, forming the 
subsoil of those districts, seeming to oppose that ready 
duainage the cocoa-nut tree requires, and which it enjoys 
in so eminent a degree on the white beaches of sand and 
decomposed corals 
Stach is produced by four indigengys plants, viz, Roo 
(Cyoas cireinahs, Linn ), Yabia dination pinnatifida, 
Forst.), Yabia sa (Zucca setiva, Rumph.), and Niu soria 
or Sogo (Sagus Vitiensis, Wendl ), to which of late years 
hag been added the Cassava Yoot of Western America 
(Manihot Aipi, Pohl), commonly te:med’ py the Fijians 
*“Yabia ni papalagi,” 7.¢ foreign ariowroot., The Roxo 
(Cycas cireinalis, Limn.), a tree thirty feet high, is by 
no means a common plant?in the islands, haying been 
encountered only at Viti Levu and Ovalau in isolated 
specimens ; and as the pith-like substance contained in 
- the tiunk was yéserved for the sole use of the chiefs, 
and forbidden to the lower classes, no mducement ex- 
sted oti the part of those debarred from it to extend it 
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by cultivation, as is done in thc Tongan islands. The 
two kinds of Yabia ave the arrowioot of Fiji, errone- 
ously stated by Wilkes and othe18 to be the Maanta 
arundinacea, Iann, They are both species of Zecca; 
their foliage springing up in great abundance m the 
beginning of the warm season, and their tubers ripening 
about June, when leaves and flowers die’off. The most 
common is that-kind termed on the Macnata coast 
Yabia dina (genuine anowioot), the Zaccea pinnatijida, 
Fost It delights in light sandy soul, and 1s therefoic 
most frequently encountered on the scashore; whilst 
the second species, known in Macuata, as “ Yabia sa,’ 
is almost entiely confined to the sides of hills and 
heavy soil. The natives prefer the fist mentioned spe- 
cies for the purpose of making azrowroot, though they 
own that there is no difference in the quality of the 
faiinaceous substance prepared from either. In most 
parts of Fiji theyg,aie no distinctive names for the two 
kinds, both being called “Yabia;” yet the natives ac 
perfectly well acquainted with the various chaacteis 
and peculiarities of habitat The leaf, stalks, and scape 
of the Yabia sa are prominently speckled, and the seg- 
ments of the leaves aic long and narrow, by which 1 18 at 
once distinguished frém its ally. The tuvers, when quite 
ripe, ale dug out of the ground and rasped on the"mush- 
room coral (Hungia sp). The fleshy mass thus pio- 
chiced is washed in fiésh water to snable the starch to 
settle at the bottom of tlie vessel inAvhich the operation 
is carried on; by pomimeg off “tho aity. Water, and, vex 
peated washings, the staichy sediment nay be maddlb to to 
assume ‘any desiied degiee of whiteneig® Sitc®: Filian: 
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aiowioot has become an article of forcign demand, it 
has been pointed out to the natives that the impurities 
imparting a gicyish colom to the production, caused 
pmtly by not pecling the tubers previous to rasping 
them, partly by not washing the sediment a sufficient 
number of times, must be removed in orde: to raise the 
marketable value of th? aticle. When a satisfactory 
degice of whiteness hag been attamed, the starch is 
died in the sun, Foy their own consumption the Fyi 
ans do not dry their ar.owroot, but tic it up in bundles 
of Icaves and buy it in the ground, when it speedily 
forments, and omits a rather disagiecable odour. South 
Svea arrowroot fetches fiom threepence halfpenny to 
fom pence per pound in London ; and, ag it is invaluable 
when taken in cases of dysontery and diarrhoca,—the 
bane of the South Seas, -1t is necessary to have it genu- 
ine Lhe Longuese have of late years been known to 
adulterate 1t to a great extent with dimie in order to in 
cioase its weight and yolume, but this faud may readily 
be detected by watching the airowroot when it first 
comes in contact with water; uf alulterated with limo, it 
will fizz Coase should also be taken to guad against 
the staich of the Cassava or Tapioco plant being passed. 
off for Polynesian a1owtoot, which, from its" slightly 
purgative tendency and poisonous properties, is ill- 
adapted for bowel complaints, It is much whiter than 
the ariowroot made of Yucca, sticks to the hands like 
flom, and when 4 little water is allowed to act upon it, 
it assumes a pmkish colots; whilst the arrowroot made 
of Zucca has a granulated feel, docs not adhere to the 
hand ke flour, and is not changed in colour by-contact 
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with water. The Cassaya root has ‘of late years been 
introduced into Fiji, and grows 1emakably well, 

The Niu soria or Sogo (Sugus Vitiensis, Wendl ) is a 
genuine sago-palm, growing in swamps on Viti Levu, 
Vanua Levu, and Ovalan, and was fust discovered by 
My. Pritchard and myself when on om first visit to 
Chief Kuuduadua By asking the natives respecting 
the various palms of the islands, they desmibed one 
which I was led to considé# as the sago-yielding tree, 
and hence we made inquiries at all the places we called, 
but did not obtain a sight of it until wo reached Tagmu, 
on the southein coast of Viti Levu, and thence west- 
ward it was encountered in abundance. Fine groves, 
several miles in extent, were seen by us on the various 
branches and deltas of the Nayua uver. It was after 
wards asceitained to grow on Oyalau; and Ma. Water- 
house, when accompanying Colonel Smythe, found an 
extensive grove on. the north-casten parts of Vanua ° 
Levu. The-natives of Ovalau term this palm Niu so11a, 
those of Viti Levu, Sogo (pronounced “ Songo”); the lat- 
ter name reminding onc of “ Sago ” or “Sagu,” by which 
some species of Sagus are known in othei islands inha- 
bited by the Papuan 3 race ; ‘and rendering the discovery" 
of this palm ethnologically ag interesting as it is impoi- 
tant commercially, "by: addmg another raw product to 
the export lst of the islands, and botanically, by ox- 
tending the geographical 1ange of sago-yielding palms 
1500 miles futher south-east than it was meviously” 
known to exist, The natives of Fijx were unacquainted 
with the nutritious qualities residing in the trunk, until 
My, Pritchard and myself extracted the sago from it, 

Ug 
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The Sogo grows in swamps, and the natives occasion- 
ally take advantage of the open places among the groves 
to plant taro, 01 even clea Sogo land for that purpose, 
The dimensions of the fmest specimens were accwately 
measured. The laigest tices felled were from foity to 
fifty foot high, and their tiunks, in the thickest parts, 
fiom three feet nme inches to four fect fom inches in 
circumference. The tiunk is very stiaight, and densely 
coyeied with acual roots, six to twelve lines long, all 
having the peculiauty of being directed upwaids The 
clown gcneally consists of about sixteen living leaves 
in all stages of development, and there are mostly five 
o1 six dead ones still adhetimg to it, Tho pinnatifid 
leaves are ofadmk groen, seventeen fect long; whilst 
the leaflets, graccfully diooping at the tips, are fiom 
tliec and a half to four fect long, and three and a half 
inches browd. The petiole is covered with spines, which 
atits base me ananged in connected rows extending 
from side’ to side, and towards the top in horsd-shoe- 
shaped collections, The spines aic brown, and from one 
and a half to two and a half inches long. When the 
treo has attained maturity there appears a terminal pa- 
nicle about twelve feet high, and divided into twenty 
or mole bianches, These branches measure eight feet 
in length, and me again divided into about fourteen 
branchlets (each averagmg from fourteen to sixteen 
inches). The fiuit, in outer appemance 1esembling an 
inverted pinc-cone, is beautifully polished and of a 
yellowish brown, much lighter than that of Sagus Rum- 
phit, Mart. This palm foims a prominent feature in the 
landscape, the foliage fluttering like gigantic plumes in 
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the wind, and outbidding the cocoa-nut in gracefulness 
of outline and movement; the bold look of the floweis 
suddenly starting fiom the extremity of the trunk, and 
proclaiming, as it were by signal, that tho time has 
artived when natwee has completed her task of laying’ up 
stores of nutiitious starch, and that unless the harvest is 
at once gathered in, nothing will 1emam of the produce 
of yenis save the receptacle in which it was treasured up. 
Even the old dead trees, standing like so many skeletons 
amongst a host of young plints, present an interesting 
appearance, .eminding one of the posts with their many 
arms over which the wites of clectaic telegraphs aic 
cauried, Mi, Pritchard and myself felled six trees, and 
carried two logs to Lado, where we made sago of one of 
them by grating and washing the yellow-white substance 
with which the inside was filled ‘The term “spongy ” 
does not well apply to thus substance; it las iather the 
consistency of a haid baked loaf, and that taken from 
the base of the tiee has a sweet and pleasant taste, to- 
waids the top it was moie insipid Fo. the pupose of 
collecting sago it is of the highest importance that the 
taee should be cut down just at the time when the 
flowers begin-to show themselves; if felled sooner the 
tree has not attained its proper development, and the 
quantity of farinaceous matter will not be so great as at 
the period indicated ; if, on the other hand, the cutting 
down is deferred until the fruit has been formed, a con- 
siderable diminution of the quantity of sago meal will 
be observed ; and the longer such a postponement takes, 
place, the Icss chance there is of collecting a 1emuneia- 
tive amount, as the tree, when it has borne flower and 
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fiuit, which, unlike the cocoa nut palm, it does only 
once during the term of ils existence, specdily dies and 
crumbles into dust. ‘The tices are casily felled, only the 
outer layois of wood possessing any hardness, the contial 
parts being as soft as bicad, so that a few stiokes with 
a good axe will biing the largest tree to the ground,* 
Several kinds of spiec aic mdigcnous, or have become 
naturalized. Turmenie (Curcuma longa, Linn.), té:med 
“Cago” by the Fijians, grows abundantly in all the 
lower districts, The whites use the rhizome in the po- 
pation of cuny, and the natives the powder of it as 
food, 1 moie commonly to daub over the bodies of 
women after childbirth and those of dead friends a 
custom also prevailing in the Samoan group, according 
-to Mx, Pritchard. In the few districts that have as yet 
not been brought under the immediate influence of the 
Butish Consul or the missionarics, the. heathen widows 
are painted with it- before stiangulation, In fact, tu- 
meric powder is with the Fijian what rouge and Row- 
land’ 8 prepaiationg are ‘with ug, & cosmetic. Promoting 
in their opinion health and beauty, it is put on with no 
sparing hand by the women, and pointed xemarks are 
made about too great a proximity if a man be infor tu- 
nate ‘enough’ to have some stains of turmeric on his body 
or scanty diess, The manufacture of tumeric is similar 
to that of arrowrodt, and js gencrally managed by the 
women. The receiving ‘pits dug in the giound ae lined 
with herbage, so as to retain the juicy parts. The grated 
rhizome 18 afterwards placed in the body of a canoe, and 


* Di Bonnett, of Sydney, found a sago palm on Rotuma, north of Taji, 
possibly identical with the Tjian, but there are no specimens, 
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rolled up and strained thiough a fine basket lined with 
fern leaves It is then cairied away in bamboos, and 
for several days exposed to the air, when the fluid is 
gently poured off, and a sedimant, the Rerega of Fijior 
turmeric of commerce, is found at the bottom A specics 
of ginger (Zingiber Zerumbet, Rosc ) also abounds in the 
lower distaicts of the group, wheio 1t is called “ Bota. 

The rhizome, though less pungent than that of the spe 

cies exported. from China, has been found to make tole- 
rably good pi eserves, and answers all the other purposes 
for which genuine ginger (Zingiber officinale, Linu ) is 
commonly employed. Dwing our jowney we often 
used it with turmeric, a few leaves of an aromatic Zingi- 
beraceous plant termed “ Ceyaga” (Amonym sp.),, and 
a few fiuits of the bind’s-eye pepper for making curry, 
which, all the sui edients being fresh, ploy ed of excel- 
lent flavour, A species of Nutmeg (Myristica castanaw- 
foha, A. Gray), termed “ Male, ’is found in the lager 
islands, forming trees sixty to ‘eighty feet “high, but 
yielding a yery inferior kind ‘of timber, which rapidly 
decays when exposed to the influence: of the weather. 

Both its mace and nut prove a good substitute for those 
of the genuing nutmeg (Ayristica moschata, Lim) ‘The 
“nut” was tured to no account wiftil the whites 
pointed out its valuable properties. It is about the size 
of a pigeon's egg; the mace (a ‘Ilus) is of a ‘fine pink 
colour, and ‘the-shape of the nut it encloses is too oblong 
to allow this kind of nutmeg ever to be passed off for the: 
genuine and best sorts of the Indian Archipelago, though 
the Fijian produce may 1esemble them in every other 
respect. Bird’s-eye pepper (Cazsicwm frutescens, Linn:) 
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is met with in every part of the islands, especially in 
places under cultivation, producing rich haiyests of 
1ed pungent fruits The Fijians call it “Boro ni papa- 
lagi” (¢. ¢, foreign Boro), in contradistinction to “ Boro ni 
Viti,” or Fijian Boro (Solanum anthropophagorum, Seem., 
and &. ole: acewm, Dun.); thus indicating that the bind's- 
eye pepper has been intioduced by the white man, and 
1s merely to be looked upon as natmalized, not wild. 
The staple food is the same all over Polynesia, being 
derived, with the total exclusion of all gram and pulse, 
fiom the yam, the Taio, the banana, the plantain, the 
bicadfiuit, and the cocoanut; but the bulk of it is 
fuinished in the different countries by only one of these 
plants. In the Tawaiian gioup the Taio takes the 
Icad, whilst the cocoa nut is looked upon as a delicacy, 
from which the women were fo.merly altogether cut off. 
In some, of the smallei co.al islands the inhabitants live 
almost cntirely upon cocoa-nuts. The Samoans place 
the breadfiuit at the head of the list. Again, the Fijians 
think more of tlie yam than of the othcis, though all 
grow in their islands m the greatest perfection and m an 
endless number of varieties, A stiiking proof of how 
much the yam engages their attention is furnished by 
the fact of its cviltivation and ripening season being made 
the chief foundation of tiew calendar; and that only 
such of the eleven mouths, into which the yuu is divided, 
bear no names indicative of it, in which the crop re 
quires no particular attention, 01 has been safely housed. 
A yeision of this calendar has been published by Wilkes 
in ‘The Nauative of the United States Exploring Ex 
pedition,’ and is placed in juxtaposition with one dic- 
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tated to me by an intelligent Bauan chief, and the con 

sular interpreter, Mr. Charles Wisc. The names given 
by me, as well as their succession, do not quite agice with 
those given by Wilkes. This disciepancy is partly ex- 
plained by Wilkes having taken down his hst fiom the 
lips of Europeans imperfectly versed mm Fijian, and by 
his adopting a loose way of spellmg The names of the 
months may also be different in different paits of the 
group The subject, however, requites still further in- 
vestigation. If, as has been aveired, the Fijians inva 

riably commenced the months with the appeaance of 
the new moon, there would soon haye been a vast dif- 
ference between the lunar and the solar year. To guaid 
against the inegularity that would thus have been im- 
troduced into the seasons, and to make the lunar year 
correspond with the solar, it would have been necessary 
either to inte:calate a moon after every thiaty-sixth 
moon, or to allow a greater peiiod of time for one of 
the eleven months into which the Fijian year is divided. 
The latte: seems to have been’ effected by the Vula i 
werewe1e (clearing month). Tlazelwood (‘Fijian and 
English Dictionary,’ Viwa, 1850, p 180) allows’ fom 
months, May, Junc, July, and August, for it; but this 
cannot be courect, as it would derange the others. By 
restricting it to two or thereabouts, June and July, a 
proper a1angement is effected. I place the Vula i 
werewe1é first in my list instead of the month answering 
to January, because it is in the spring of the yeaa (June 
and July), and the commencement of the agricultmal 
opelations and natmal phenomena upon which the ca- 
lendar is based. 
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Fijian Calendar, 


Acconpine to Srrmany Accorpine vo Wiixns 


1. Vala ¢ werewere = Tune, 1, Vulut were weie, weodmp 
July, cloaimg month; month 
whon tho land 1s cleared 
of weeds and tices 

2 Pulatentreula = August; » Pulai low lou, dipgig 
when the yam-fields are ground and planting. 
dug and planted. 

8, Vala 2 vavalade = Sop- 

tembor; puttmg roets 

to yams to onablo thom 
to climb wp, 

4, Vular Balolo lalat = Oc- 
toba ; whon the balolo 
(Palolo vnuls, Gray), a 
yemarkeablo Annelidun 
animal, fist makes its 
appearanco in small 
numbers. 

5. Vala 2 Bulolo levw = No- 
vember; when the ba- 
lolo § (Palolo  wriths, 
Gray) 18 seen in great 
munbers; the 25th of 
November genorally is 
the day when most of 

. theso animalgare caught, 

8. Vular nugqe lala, = De- 
cemhey; a fish called 
*nuga.”’ comes mm 1s0- 
lated numbers. 

7 Vulea i nuqa levu = Jan- . Vulad-songa sou tombe sou, 
uary; when the nuqa or Nuga levy, .¢0d. bloy- 
fish arrives great num~ soms. 
bors, 


So 


oa 


Vular Kewawaka. 


* 


rs 


« Bololo vava Konde, 


o 


Bololo tub 


oO 


. Numa heb, or Nuga lealade 


~y 
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8 Vulo ni sexu = February; 8. Vulus songa sow seselich, 
when offermgs of the build yain-houses. 
first dug yams (ai sev) 
are nade to the priests 
9. VulavKehhes March, 9. Vulai Matua, or Dndoye 
digging up yams and doye, yams pe. (N.B. 
storing them m sheds. —Vulai Endoye doyo, 
piobably 1s meant tor 
Vula1 dor; the Do is a 
tree (Alphatonia mezy- 
. phordes, A, Gray), B. 
“ Seemann.) 
10, Vula + gasau = Apml; 10. Vulat mbota mbota 
reeds (gasau) begin to 


sprout out afresh, 
11. Vula 1 dow May; the 11. Vulat Telckele, or Vulat 


Doi (Alphatonia zzy- mayo mayo; digging 
phovdes, A. Gray), a tree yams. 
plentaful m Fin, flowers. 

The yam principally cultivated is the Dioscorea alata, 
Linn., having a square climbing stem without piickles. 
The natives distinguish a number of varieties, all of 
which ae known by the collective name of “ Uvi.” 
Some have large, some small roots, of eithe: a white or 
more or less purplish tinge; and upon these differences, 
as‘ well as their shape and time of maturity, the distine- 
tions are foynded,* At Nayua, in vit ‘Leyu, Chief 
Kuruduadua showed us a lot of yams six fect long and 
nine inches in diameter, perfectly mealy, and every pait 
good eating; and specimens, eight feet long, and weigh 
ing one hundred pounds, arc by no means raie in the 
group. Skilful gioweis maintain that in order to pro- 


* These varicties me called Dannini, Keu, Kasokaso, or Knsom, Vol, 
Sedre, Lokaloka, Moala; Uvi mn Gau, Lava, Namula, Rausi, Balobalo, ete 
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duce large and abundant 100ts the scttmgs ought to be 
put into haid and unprepmed soil. According to their 
notion the yam ought to meet with resistance ere 1 will 
put forth its wholo strength, or, as they sometimes ex 
press themselves, 1 must get angiy befoie it will exert 
iutsclf I cyen heard of a bet won by a woman who 
puisued this simple plan, and who fully made good her 
woud, that she would produce a root large cnough to feed 
twenty people; whilst the man who bet with her could 
only raise one that would not have fed one-third of that 
number, though he took gicat pains to pulverize and 
prepare the soil for the reception of the setting, The 
gencial signal for planting is the flowering of the Diala 
(Lrythina Indea, Linn). As soon as its blossoms be- 
gin to appear, which happens about July and the be 
ginning of August, all hands busy themselves about it. 
The land having alieady been cleared during the pre- 
vious months, hillocks, vbout two feet high and fom or 
five feet apart, ae thrown up; these hillocks ac known 
by the name of “Buke,” whence the highest mountain 
m Kadavu, for the firs) time ascended on the Gth of 
September, 1860, by Mx, Pritchard and myself, and re- 
sombling them in shape, takes its name of Buke Levu, 
o1 large yam-hfllock. There are no spades or any other 
iron tool for digging; all is done with staves made of 
mangrove-wood, and the baie hands. Pieces of old 
yams are set on the top of these hillocks, and within 
a short space of time they begin to spout out. In less 
than a month they require 1ecds for climbing, after 
which hifle else is needed than. keeping the plantations 
fice from weeds About February tho first yams begin to 
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ripen, and in the heathen districts offerings of them ac 
made to the priests. In March and April the pincipal 
clop comes im, and is stored in sheds thatched with 
cocoa-nut leaves As the scason advances the contents 
of these sheds require at least a monthly oveihauling ; 
the roots exhibiting any kind of decay have to be re 
moved to prevent thei contaminating the healthy ones 
Yams are eaten baked, boiled, or steamed, and the ne- 
tives can consume great quantities of them. Whole 
cagoes have occasionally been taken with profit to 
New South Wales and New Zcaland, and whaling and 
trading vessels never touch at the group without laying 
in a good supply. 

There is another esculent root, the Kawai (Dioscorea 
aculeata, Linn.), also planted on artificial lullocks, though 
not so high as those of the yam. The stem of this 
creeper is 1ound, and full of prickles, but it 1s not ac- 
commodated with 1eeds as that of the last mentioned 
species It ripens about June; on the 27th of that 
month all the leaves were dead According to the na- 
tives it never flowers nor fiuits, and I looked in vain 
over many a field in hopes of being able to disprove 
the statement. It is propagatel by planting the small 
tubers or 100ts, which, like tha old ones, are oblong, 
of a brownish colour outside, and a pure white within. 
When cooked, the skin peels off like the buk of the 
binch-tree, as Wilkes expresses it The root is very 
farinaceous, and when well cooked looks like a fine 
mealy potato, though of superior whiteness, ‘The taste 
recalls to mind that of the Aacacha of South America; 
theresis aslight degree of sweetness about it which 
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is very agreeable to the palate. Altogether the Kawai 
may be pronounced on2 of the finest esculent roots in 
the would, and I strongly 1ecommend its cultivation in 
those parts of the tropics still depived of 1t. 

Several species of wild yam, such as the Tikau, Tivoli, 
and Kaile, trail in giaceful festoons over shrubs and trees 
of nealy every wood. The ‘Tivoli (Dioscorea nununularia, 
Lam) has a prickly-stem hke that of the cultivated 
Kawai, and climbs very high; 1ts roots aio long, cylin- 
diical, and as thick as 8 man’s arm. When cngaged in 
the forest the natzyes will often dig up these 10ots with 
a stick, 10ast, and eat them on the spot, when they taste 
extremely palatable. ‘The Kaile (Helmia bulbyfera, Kth.) 
somowhat resembles the Tivoli in look, and is often found 
entwined with it, but its stems and branches ae round 
and unarmed, and its roots, being acid, require to be 
soaked in water previous to boiling. The dish prepared 
fiom them has the appearance of mashed potatocs, and 
is mado so thin that it can only be caten with spoons, 
which azo either funished by the leathery leaves of the 
spoon-tree or Tutakia (Acacia laurifola, Willd ), 01 any 
other substantial leaf that happens to be at hand. 

The Taio, o1, as the Fijian language has 1, the Dalo 
(Colocasia anit®yuorum, var. esculenta, Schott), is grown 
on inugated or on dry ground, perhaps more on the 
latter than on the foimea. The water is nover allowed 
to become stagnant, but always kept in gentle motion, 
When planted on dry ground, generally on land just 
cleared, a tree ox, snth thick crowns are left stand- 
ing in overy field, Oe the natiyes justly conclude, 
atiiacts the moisture, and favoms the growth of the 
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crop. A considerable number of varieties are known,* 
some better adapted for puddings, some for bread (ma- 
drai), or simply for boiling or baking. The oute: muks 
of distinction chiefly 1est upon the different tinge ob- 
servable in the leaf, stalks, and 1ibs of the leayes— 
white, yellowish, purple When the crop is gathaed 
in, the tops of the tubers ae cut off, and at once 1¢- 
planted. The young leaves may be eaten lke spinach ; 
but, like the 100t, they 1eqie to be well cooked in 
o1der to destroy the acridity peculiar to A1oideous plants. 
The Fijians prefer eatmg the cooked Taro when cold— 
a taste which few Emopeans share with them; on the 
contrary, the latter 1elish them quite hot, and, 1f pos- 
sible, roasted. 

Besides the Taro, which is occasionally scen wild on 
the banks of ivers, there are three other indigenous 
Axoideous plants, the coms of which are used as arti- 
cles of food: the Via mila, the Via kana, and the Daiga. 
The Via mila (Alocasia Indica, Schott), always giowing 
m swamps, 18 a gigantic species, often twelve fect high; 
the trunk or corm of which—the cdible part is, when 
fully developed, as large as a man’s leg: a single leaf 
weighing three and a half pounds, The petiole was 
found to be four feet long, and ten inthes in circum- 
ference at the base; the blade of the leaf threo feet two 
inches long, two feet six inches broad, and thirteen feet 
six inches in circumference! ‘The plant emits a nau- 
seous smell, amply warning, as well as the various popu- 


7 oe, 
* The different kinds of Dalo (Taro) are, Bagaga, Boga, Dalo n1 Vanua, 
Karakarawa, Kai, Kurilagi, Mumu, Quinitag Sikaviloa, Sisiwa, Solu, 
Toakula, etc 
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Jai names it bears, against any incautious contact with 
it. Besides the name of Via mila, which signifies “acid 
Via,” we have that of Via gaga, 01 poisonous Via, What 
may be the meaning of Via so1i, aud Dranu, occasion- 
ally applied to it, I haye not been able to find out qn 
oder to remove the acid properties, the trunk is baked, 
or first giated, and then treated as madrai (bread) in the 
manne. to be explamed below; yet, notwithstanding 
all precautions, the natives aie fiequently ill from eat 
ing it. The Via kan, or Via kana (Cyrtosperma edulis, 
Schott), 1s in every respect a similar specics, also grow 
ing in swamps, not only wild, but frequently cultivated 
like Taro, Lt requires fower preparations to render its 
root fit for food than that of the Via mila, and its fla- 
your is considerd moxe agiecable, 

The Daiga (Amorphophatlus sp.) diffs from the 
thiec preceding Aroideous plants both m habit and mode 
of growth, It is alwavs found on dry ground, and ap- 
peas in the spring of the year, together with arrowroot, 
{uumeric, and ginge. Its foliage consists of a smgle 
leaf, which mses fiom a roundish tuber to the height of 
from two to four feet having a petiole full of solt 
prickles, and a blade spreading out somewhat lke an um- 
brella, and divitled into numerous, deeply cut segments. 
The flower, or 1athe. the spathe, is of a dull colour, not 
put forth until the leaf is beginning to die off, and emits 
an offensive carrion likc odour. In the cosmogony of the 
Samoans, the office of having, by means of its singular 
fohage, lifted up the‘henyvens when they emerged from 
chaos, is assigned to this plant; and the Fijians 1ecom- 
mend it asa safe place of 1efuge when the end of the 
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world approaches, the Daiga being in theii opinion a 
“Vasu” to heaven (Vasu kilagi) A Vasu, it should 
be added in explanation, is, according to widely- 
spread Polynesian custom, a nephew who holds the 
movable property of his mother’s brothers at his almost 
absolute disposal, having the powei to do whatever he 
pleases with ut. Some Vasus even venture so fax as to 
dispose of the very lands belongmg to thei: mateinal 
uncles. There are Vasus to every family, town, and 
kingdom: A Vasu to heaven is the climax of the whole 
system, cleverly employed m the charming Fijian story 
of the Princess Viliviltabua, The root of the Daiga 
is acrid, but after bemg freed from that property, cs- 
teemed on account of its nutritious qualities. Being 
thought to assist fermentation, some of it is mxed with 
the leaven of bread; for the Fijians, though not prow- 
ing any giain, or importing flow, prepare what they call 
® Madvai,” or bread, from the fruits of the Iv (Jnvcarpus 
edulis, Forst ), Kavika (Eugenia Malaccensis, Linn.), Ba- 
nana, Plantain, Breadfiuit, Dogo kana or mangiove, 
and the roots of the Taro (Colocasia antiquorum, Schott, 
yar. esculenta, Schott), Kawai (Dioscorea aculeata, 
Linn.), Via mila (Alocasia Indica, Schott), Via kana, 
and the Daiga. A’hole, having the shape of an inverted 
cone, is dug in the ground, and haying been lined with 
leaves, the different materials we put in, covered with 
leaves, earth, and stones, to undeigo fermentation, and 
become fused into a homogeneous mass Two or three, 
ay, even nine months ae allowed for that process, 
‘When taken out, the dough emits a sour foetid smell, It 
is then either baked on hot stones, or steamed in large 
x 
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earthenware pots; but the taste is such that few fo 
reignois acquire a partiality for it, and the natives them- 
selves infinitely prefi1 our Inead and bisemt to their 
own madiai Yet itis most fortunate that in a country 
where numerous kinds of fiuits and edible roots, how- 
ever abundant at ceilain seasons, are subject to such 
1apid decay, the natives aie acquainted with a simple 
process, by means of which they are able to store up 
their provisions, and thus effectually guard egainst CX» 
temo want in a land of plenty. 

A fow other esculent 1001s 1emain still to be men- 
tioned. Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum, Linn ) grown in 
Mz, Moore’s garden at Mataisuva I found tolerably good. 
An attempt made by My, Carey, al Wairiki, to aise 
1edishes, did not succeed. Shalots are cultivated to a 
consideiable extent by the natives, Tmnips have becn 
produced from imported seeds, ‘Lhe sweet potato (Ba- 
tatas edulis, Chois.) is an introduction probably from 
New Zealand, as the Tijian name (Kumara) proves iden- 
ucal with that given by tho Maouzis, It succeeds well, 
but does not seem to be much valued. ‘The Masawe or 
Vanli Toga (Diacena sp), is a shrub with obovate 
leaves, cultivated, and perhaps, judging fiom the name 
Vash Toga (= Tonga) it bears m some parts of the 
gioup, an impoitation fiom the Tongan islands, Tts100t 
is largo, weighs from 10 to 14 Ibs. and when baked, re- 
sombles m taste and degrec of sweetness, as neay as pos- 
sible that of stick-liquoiice, The Fiyians chew it, or use 
it for sweetening puddings. They were ignorant of the 
art of extiacting an intoxicating liquor fiom it, known 
to the TInwanaus, There is another species of Dracena 
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closely resembling the Masawe, and employed for making 
fences. It grows wild in the woods, and bears in Viti 
Levu the name of Vasili Kau. It is as much as fom teen 
feet high, and has lanceolate leaves, which, in common 
with those of its allies, are good fodder for sheep, “goats, 
rabbits, and cattle, Its root 1s small, and thought unfit 
for food. The Vasili damudamu o1 Ti Kula (Diacana 
ferrea, Linn.), has leaves similar m shape, but the idea 
of its being possibly a variety of the pieceding is pye- 
cluded by the fact of its having large and edible roots, 

Amongst the esculent 100ts growing wild, and cagerly 
sought for just before the regula crops come im, or in 
times of scarcity caused by intertribal wais during the 
planting season, or by unfavomable weather, may be 
named the Yaka or Wa yaka (Pachyrhizus angulatus, 
Rich.), a Papilionaceous cieeper, with trufoliated leaves 
and whitish flowers tmged with purple. In September 
and October its tubers send foith new shoots, which 
grow with rapidity and yicld a tough fibre, mvaluable 
for fishing-nets. The plant dehghts in open exposed 
places and a rich vegetable soil, wheie the roots, «which 
geneially assume a horizontal direction, often attain 
from six to eight feet in length and the thickness of a 
man’s thigh. When cooked, they have a dirty white 
colour, and a slightly starchy but otherwise insypid fla- 
your, much inferior, I thouglit, to that of wild yams 
However, My. Charles Mooie, of Sydney, ate them in New 
Caledonia, and is inclined to pronounce more favowably 
upon their taste, Living plants were brought by him 
to the Sydney botanic garden, where they are now grow- 
ing with native vigoui in the open air. 

X 2 
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Kitchen vegetables are supplied by a number of wild 
and cultivated plants. The natives boil the leaves of 
seveial feins; among them those of the Zétobrochia 
sinvata, Brack., and in times of scarcity those of the Ba- 
labala (Alsophela eacelsa, R. Bi); those of the Ota (dn- 
qtopterts erecta, Tloffm ), a species-with gigantic foliage, 
me pecuharly tender, and thei taste not unlike that of 
spinach. The common bake (Pterts aguilina, Linn., 
var esculenta, IIook. fil), though plentiful, does not 
seem 10 be used as it is by the Polynesian tribes of New 
Zealand The leaves of the Boro ni yaloka in gata (i. ¢ 
serpent's egg boro), our Solanum oleraceum, a spiny kmd 
of herbaceous nightshade, serve as “ gicens” to both the 
natives and foreigners. The young shoots of the Vaulo 
of Viti Levu (Mageilaria indica, Linn.), known also, if I 
am not misinformed, by the names of Tui, Vico, Turuka, 
and Malava in difc.ent districts, afte: having been 
boiled, are eaten with taro and yams, but only by Fijians, 
Two kinds of purslane, te_med “'Taukuku ni yuaka” 
Tavium (Portulaca oleracea, Linn , el Portulaca guadri- 
Juda, Linn ), ave common weeds which, during my stay 
at Somosomo, were fiequontly brought to table, The 
natives sometimes grow whole fields of the Bete or Vau- 
vau ni Viti (Ihbiscus [ Abelmoschus] Manihot, Lim.), an 
erect shrub, attainmg six or eight feet in height, bear 
ing yellow flowers and lobed leaves, which, especially if 
not quite developed, are tendor eating, relished even by 
Europeans, The Boro dina (Solanum anthropophagorum, 
Seom.), a straggling sub with glabrous leaves and 
scarlet o1 yellow kerries, possessmg a faint aromatic 
sinell, and resembling tomatos in shape, has also edible 
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leaves and fimt. The Tomato (Lycoper'sicum esculentum, . 
Muill.), as a tropical production, is qmte at home The 
Cajan, pigeon pea or pea-tree (Cajanus Indicus, Sp. ), 
introduced from the United States, is culiivated success 
fully. Its seeds, when young, make a tolerably good 
substitute for green peas, acceptable m & countiy well 
supplied with both wild and tame ducks The Dia- 
lawa (Lablab vulgaris, Savi) grows in great abundance 
about Somosomo, covering whole acres of ground, and 
if not indigenous, has at all events become perfectly na- 
tuialized in that and various other parts of the group. 
It seems to bear without inteuuption thioughout the 
year, its numeious white flowers being always seen 
wherever the plant has established itself. The beans 
axe extremely tender, and afte: having been boiled in 
water and salt, oil and vmegar will convert them into 
an excellent salad, A species of Dolchos was noticed 
at Levuka, m the garden of a French settler. Indian 
coin (Zea Mays, Liun), termed * Sila ni papalagi” 
(2. e. foraign Sila), from its resemblance in habit and 
foliage to the indigenous Sila (Cow Lachryma, L.)— 
ow Job's tears—has as yet been raised sparingly, as 
the Fijians and Polynesians in gencial have never been 
accustomed to grow any grain whatever, and most of 
the white settlers are English, ignoiant of the mnu- 
merable uses to which the Americans apply it, There 
is only one 1ather inferior kind, a small yellow grained 
one, and the introduction of the larger and better sorts 
would be a boon easily conferred upon the islands, The 
settlers sadly complain that thei domestic fowls (toa) 
become wild, and instead of keeping near the houses 
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take up their abode in the woods, where they have to be 
shot when required Tf more Indian corn were glown, 
and these birds fed with 1t 1egulaly, they would pro- 
bably prescive’ their domestic habits as thoroughly as 
they do in othe: countiics Tlitheato no attempts have 
been made to’ cultivate our so-called European vege- 
tables m the cooler iegions of the mountains, whee 
they would doubtless thiive well, None have been 
raised except on the coast, whore the heat of the tropics 
is not modeiated by elevation, and the unchecked in- 
fluence of the sca air proves destructive to many kinds 
Yet even here cabbages and tuinips have been produced 
from forcign seeds, and parsley may be looked upon as 
& permanont acquisiticn. : 
Bananas and planteins~ understanding by the for- 
mer those Musas the fruit of which may be caten 2aw, 
by the lutter.those which huve to wideigo some pro- 
cess of cooking before cating mec known by the col- 
lective name of “Vudi” There are about cighteen 
different species, or rather say kinds (for the boundary 
between species and varicty has never been determined 
with accuracy in this genus)—all of which bea: distinc- 
tive names,* With the exception of one, the Soaga 
(Musa Troglodta un, Linn ), none are found wild, and 
this wild one even is occasionally met with in planta- 
tions, It grows spontancously in the depth of the forests, 


® Tho follow ing aic the diffo.ont linda known to me —Vudi ni papa- 
lag: (Afusa Chinensis, Sweet [Cavendzsht, Paxt }), Soaqa (Musa Zh oglo- 
dytar um, ann ), Balawa m Raknalo, Bati, Dreh, Bult, Diolediole, Gone 
gone, Love m Ika, Mudiamudra, Soqo, ‘Tumoulala, Tra, Vudi dina, Vudt 
Kalakala, Vudi m Toga, Waiwai Leka, Waiwar Salusalu, Waiwar Vula, 
and Se. 
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often in ravines, and is distinguished fiom all con 
geners by its bunches, instead of hanging down, bemg 
perfectly upright, and presenting a dense collection of 
orange coloured fiuits The Polynesians, always ready 
to account for any deviation fom a nomal type, have 
not failed to exeicise their ingenuity here. The Sa- 
moans asstue us that once upon a time all the bananas 
and plantains had a great fight, in which the Soaqa 
(their Fae) came off victorious, and proudly raised its 
head erect ; whilst the vanquished became so humiliated 
by the defeat sustained, that they were never able to 
hold up their heads again. An impoitant addition to 
their stock the Fijians recerved in the Vudi m papalagi 
(i.e. foreign banana), our Musa Chonensis, which the late 
John Williams, better known as the Maity: of Tho 
manga, brought from the Duke of Devonshite’s seat at 
Chatswoith to the Samoan o1 Navigator Islands, whence 
again, in 1848, the Rev Geouge Pritchaid carned it to 
the Tongan or Friendly Islands, as well as to the Fijis, Its 
intioduction has put an effectual stop to those famines 
which previously were experienced in some of these is- 
lands, Never attaining any greater height than six feet, 
and being of robust giowth, it is little affected by the 
violent winds which cause such damage *amongst planta- 
tions of the taller kinds, and this advantage, coupled 
with its abundant yield and fme favour, have induced 
the natives to piopagate it to such an oxtent that, 
notwithstanding its compatatively recent introduction, 
the Vudi ni papalagi numbers amongst the most common 
bananas of the country. The fiuit of tho different Musas 
is variously prepared by thc native cooks Bananas split 
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in half, and filled with grated cocoa-nut and sugar-cane, 
make a favowite pudding (vakalolo), which, on account 
of its goodness and xich sauce of cocoa-nut milk, has 
found its way even mto the kitchen of the white settlers. 
Wilkes has already mentioned that the natives, instead of 
hanging up the fruit until it becomes mellow, bury it 
(occasionally, 11 should be udded)m the ground, which 
causes it to appear black on the outside, and impairs the 
flavow The fresh Icaves ac used as substitutes for 
plates and dishes in sciving food or fo. making tempo 
rary clothing, the dry instead of paper for cigarettos 
(sulu ka) In placo of the finger-glasses handed iound at 
our tables after dinner, Fijians of 1ank are supplied vith 
portions of the leafstalk of the plantain,—not a super 
fluous luxury when forks are dispensed with except at 
cannibal feasts aa 

Lhe bicadfruit is scen in regula forests, and ina great 
number of vauieties, which a new-comer has some diffi- 
culty in chstmguishing until he has learnt to observa 
that in the shape of the leaves—which are either entue, 
pinnatisect, or bi-pinnatisect then size and their either 
bullate o1 eyon surface, the shape and size of the fiuits, 
the time of its maturity, the absence or presence, as well 
as the length of the prickles on its outside, and the 
abortion of its ovules cr their development into seeds, 
offer good marks of distinction, The general Fijian 
name for the breadfruit is “ Uto,” signifymg “ the heart,” 
from the resemblance of the form of the fruit to that 
organ, whilst the varieties ae distinguished by additional 
names. ‘Ihose less frequently culttvaicd are, however, 
not known by the same names thoughout the group, but 
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bear different ones in different distiicts, IIence, the ex- 
act number of vauieties cannot be accurately determined, « 
until there shall be a botanic garden m Fin, whee a 
complete collection of breadfiuits is cultivated I have 
identified several names of the most piominent varieties, 
but hesitate about others, as I could only take the leaves 
with me from place to place, and often did not see the 
fruit, or had to carry it m my mind’s eye. The principal 
breadfrnit season is in March and April, but some kinds 
ripen considerably later o. earlier, whilst in some dis- 
tiicts the season itself is altogether later. It may thus 
be said, speaking generally, that there is ripe breadfiut, 
more or less abundant, throughout the yea, in either 
one part o1 the other. The fit is made mto puddings 
or simply boiled 01 baked. Quantities of 1t are pre- 
seryed undeiground, to make madiai or native bread. 
Some kinds ae best adapted for puddings, some for 
bread, or culinary purposes of a still more simple de- 
scription. Besides the fruit, the wood of the bieadfiuit 
tree is useful, but that of some lands better adapted for 
canoes and buildings than others. The bark is not 
beaten into cloth, as in other parts of Polynesia; but 
the gum (drega), issuing from cuts made into the stem, 
is used for paying the seams of 2anoes. * 

The two most common soits are Uto dina and Uto 
buco. The Uto dina, or tiue breadfinit, has pinnatisect 
leaves, the swiface of which is even, and destitute of that 
bullate appeaiance which impaits to the Kogo and other 
varieties an almost sickly look; the fiuit, bearing abor- 
tive ovules, is ncaily 1ound, smooth on the outside, and 
supported on stalks four to five inches long, which from 
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the vory fist are bent downwaids, It is this variety 
which most botanists consider as the type of the species, 
and the adjective “ dina,” truce or genuine, given by the 
Fijians, may be cited as a proof of the correctness of this 
surmise. But if we have to look for an original stock 
from. which all other sorts have spiung, we ought not to 
select one whuch, ke the Uto dina, has invariably abor- 
tive ovules, and can therefore not produce sceds from 
which new vanetics can be raised. The Uto sore, Uto 
yakea sorena, 01 Uto maliva, as it is termed in different 
dastricts, has not that deficiency, but does yicld ripe 
ecds in abundance, and has, therefo1e, gieate: claims to 
be regarded as the type from which all the othor varieties 
may havo been raised The name of Uto dina (tiue or 
genuine breadfinit) may perhaps have been applied on 
account of its goodness, which, I believe, is undisputed, 
The Uto buco also has pinnatiscct Icaves with an cven 
stuface as opposed to tic bullate one of other sorts, and 
an obovate obtuse finit of larger size than that of the 
Uto dina, and quite fee fiom any puickles on the out- 
side when fully mpe.* 


* Tn onder Lo obtain a olearor sight mito tho varjoties, 1b will bo best to 

subjom a synopsis of, all the bieadfiutls cultivated m Fup — 
T. Lraves entire og Quite ENIIRG 

1 Uto Todo boars thia name m the Straits of Somoyomo, and is called 
Uto cokoooko m the Rowan distnet, perhaps, also, identical with the Uto 
dogodogo ond Uto Ayavenko mentionod in the Papen dieuonmy. It looks 
different from all others, the leaves, especially whon tho tree gets older, 
bemg quite entiro; im young plants they aro sometimes obscmoly lobed 
The fruit 2 without seeds 

TI Leaves yrnwatisxor, 

2. Uto dina —Known by thet name, and that name only, thoughout 

Fjji, Leaves with an even surface , fit without seeds, noarly spherical, 
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Other edible fiuits, some of delicious flavour, are met 
with throughout the group, either perfectly wild or in 
a state of cultivation. Most of them have been in Fiji 
from time immemorial, and only a few, such as the pine- 


with a smooth surface, and supported on stalls, four or five mehes Jong, 
nodding fiom the first 

8 Uto bueo.—Known by that name thoughout tho group Loaves with 
an even surface. Fimit ovate obtuse, Inge: thin that of most soits, des 
hatute of seeds, and with a smooth surfico when 1pe 

4. Uto koqyo—Known by this namo tlnoughout the group, but m some 
dialects called Ogo and Qogo. Leaves builate; fimt without soeds, and 
as large as that of Uto dina, smooth on st face. 

5 Utovotovoto Kuown under thia name throughout the group Leaves 
with an even susface, frmt oblong without seeds, and covored with prickles 
thiee quarters of an inch long 

6 Uto varaga —Known by this name in Rewa and Bau, Ute va aka 
in some dialects. Leaves lage: than those of any othe: kind, fimit 
1oundish, of middle size, without seeda, and with a rough surface, 

7 Oto bokast —Known by that namem Rewa and Ovalau. Leaves with 
even surface, fiat obovate, w.th a smooth sufice, without seeds, cect 
when young, nodding when upe, and auiving ab matuuty emly m tho 
season 

8 Utosore, Known by that name in Rewa, by that of Uto vaka sor ena 
in Ovalau, Ute asalea in tho Shaits of Somosomo and Uto malwa at Nu- 
kubalaon. Uto sescloa may also prove a synonym “ Sore” ov “ Sorend, 
signifies a seed, hence Uo sore, or Ute vaka sorena, 18 the seed-bemmg 
Ineadfimt, the only kind m which the ovules develope into seods, rendo1- 
ang 16 probable that this kind 18 the par2nt of all tho othe1s Leaves with 
even stu face, 

9 Utorokonta Known by that name at Namara, near Bau Leaves 
bullate, giving the taco a sickly look 

10, Utobalehana Known by that namo in the Suunits of Somosomo and 
at Ovalau. Leaves with even amface, fit small but of supstio quality, 
necurding to the nutives 

11 Uto geo Known by that name im Ovalau Fiuit almost as laige 
as that of Uto buco “Quo” is the name for shaik, and was probably 
given to this fiut from tho sufaco its rxesombling in roughness that of 
the fish. 

12. Uto vonw-—Known at Somosomo Leaves . . ., fiat largish 

IT, Leaves Bi-Pinnatirip 


18 Uto kalasae Known by that name in Rewa, and by that of Uto 
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apple, the papaw, the custard-apple, and the Chinese 
banana, haye been intioduced of late yeas The most 
prominent place among the native fiuits undoubtedly 
belongs to the Wi (Zula dulcis, Comm., = Spondias 
dulcis, Foist.). The tree appears to be self-sown, and is 
met with m abundance about towns and villages, It is 
often sixty feet high, the bark 1s smooth and whitish, 
the leaves pinnate, glabious, and of a dark gieen, fo1m- 
ing a fine contiast with the yellow oval shaped fruits 
with which the tice is heavily laden. The fit has a 
fine apple-like smell, and a most agreeable acid flavour, 
rendering 14 highly suitable for pies; indeed, the Wii is 
the only Fyian Gt which recommonds itself for that 
purpose, At Rewa I weighed and measuied several 
lughly developed ones, and found the largest to be ex- 
actly one foot in areumference, and one pound two 
ounces in weight, The uativcs ac as fond of Wis as 
the white settlers, and quite content to make their 
dinner of Tmo and Wis The Dawa (Nepheloum pin 
natum, Chamb, = Pometia pinnata, Foist) is more 
plentiful than the W1; entire forests of 1 are frequently 


sawesawe 1n tho Stats of Somosomo, Tho loaves, especially when tho 
plant is,young, ae dstmatly bi pmnatifid, m which respect this kind dif- 
fors fiom all others , fiurt, accor Ing to natives, rather oblong and covered 
with pickles 

Of the followmg I know nothing, save tho names, pully takon fiom 
Tlazolwood s Dictionary, pmitly fiom a list of lneadfinits known at Ovalau; 
and londly communicated by Mi Binnes of Lovuka Most of them will 
doubtless prove synonyms of those enumeiated above —Disucoko (== Co- 
cocoko?), Bucotabua, Utogn ( Koyo), Wmsen, Utolon = Uto lolof), 
Matavesi, Diogacroga (N B Dy2g0 1s tho namo of tho gum issung fiom 
the stem), “Buco uvi. The “Buendo’ of Wailkess Naviatiyo, and is 
probably identical with Buco, though ho mentions the latte: name spelt 
“Umbuda;” but what oan be meant by Ins “ Botta-bot '? 
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encountered, and there appear to be several yancties. 
It is sixty fect high, and shares with most Tijien fiuit- 
trees the pecuharity of yieldmg a useful timber. The 
leaves ave pinnate, the leaficts serrate, and when first 
opening, display a bmiliant 1cd lunge, which at a dis- 
tance looks as if the tree weie in bloom, The flowers, 
arranged in te:minal panicles, me whitish and of dimi- 
nutive size, The fruit, riponmg in January and Febru. 
ay, has 1ather a glutinous honcy-like taste, and attains 
about the size of a pomegianate. The Fijians deom the 
Dawa peculiar to their islands. It certainly docs not 
occu to the castward in a wild state, as the Tongueso 
are said to have obtained it fiom Fiji, but it scoms to 
be quite common in all the gioups lying westwards, tho 
New Iebiides, New Caledoma, and othas, A native 
of Were assmed me it was plentiful in his island, and 
Dr. Bennett, of Sydney, found it cultivated under the 
name of “Thay,” at Rotuma, a hitle island to the north 
of Fiji, as recoided im his ‘Gathcrings of a Natmalist,’ 
T suecceded 1m carrying living plants to tho botanic gar- 
den at Sydney, where they wore left in chage of Mr, 
Moore, and whenco they may perhaps find thei way to 
the now colony of Queensland, and prove acceptable 
additions to the fiuits of that countiy, 

The IKavika or Malay apple (Zugenia Malaccensis, 
Linn ) abounds in all the forests. As in the TTawaiinn 
and. other Polynesian islands, there aic two varictics; 
the purple (Kavike damudamu) and the white (avike 
vulavula). When the tice, which attains about forty fect 
in height, is in flower, the ground underneath is denscly 
covered with petals and stamens, looking, especially rf 
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the tio varicties grow together, like a fine Tukey car- 
pet. I have often seen the natives gathoumg handfuls 
of them to strew on their heads In their idea, there is 
scarcely a finer tree than the Kavika; and when in their 
fairy tales the imagination 1uns riot, and describes all 
that is lovely and beautrful, the Kavika is rarely omitted. 
The Tlawatians, as I hove siated clsewhere (‘ Narrative 
of the Voyage of II M.§, IIciald,’ vol 11, p. 83), thought 
this tice worthy of supplying mateuials for their idols; 
and thus, like the Fiyians, recorded their veneration fox 
it, A botanist, himself more than half a tree woiship- 
per, can fully sympathize with them. The fine oblong 
leaves, thei smooth shining surface, the deep purple 
or pute while flowers, and afterwards the largo quince- 
shaped fiuits, with thew apple-like smell and deli- 
cate flavour, arc well calculated to justify much of the 
praise Polynegians bestow upon the tree The Tvi, or 
Tahitian chestnut, as it has been called by voyageis 
(Inocar pus eduhs, Poist ), is one of the common trees, 
and when fully grown has a most venerable aspect. I 
still see in my mind’s cye a fme group on the banks of 
a rivulet between Waniki and Somosomo, diffusing a 
dense shado, Sixty, often eighty feet Iugh, the Ivi 
bears “a thick chown of oblong leathery leaves, small 
white floweis emitting a delicious perfume, and kidney- 
shaped fruits, which contain a keincl resembling chest- 
nuts in taste The kernel is either baked or boiled, and 
eaten without further prepaiation, or grated on the 
mushroom coral (Fungia), and made into puddings or 
nead (mad.ai), The stem is most singular. When young, 
itis fluted like a Grecian column: when old. 1t has 1¢- 
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gular buttresses of projecting wood, Ferns, orchids, and 
wax-flowers frequently take up their abode on the soft 
spongy bark. The roots of old trecs appcai above the 
ground somewhat hke those of the bald cypiess of 
Noath America (Taodium dast‘chum, Rich ), Thousands 
of seedlings ave continually springing up around the old 
plants, and nothing, save the dense shade of their pa- 
rents, andthe close proximity m which they grow to 
each other, exercise a check upon their engrossing all 
the adjacent giound If the fiuit of the Ivi is com 
pared with the chestnut, that of the Tavola (Zerminaha 
Catappa, Linn.) may be hkened to the almond, both in 
shape and whiteness, though not in taste the Tavola 
having none of the flavour imparted by the presence of 
the essential oil of almonds; hence the name of “ Fijian 
almonds,” given by the white settleis, must be received 
cum grano sas. The natives are extremely fond of 
the Tavola as a tree, and ficquently plant it around 
theix houses and public buildings, The bianches, ai- 
ranged in whorls, somewhat hike those of pines, though 
perhaps not quite so regula, have a horizontal ton- 
dency, upon which the natives improve by placing 
weights upon them. The lage obovate leaves are de- 
cidtious, and befoie falling off assume a variety of ‘tints, 
—brown, 1ed, yellow, and scailet, such as one is wont 
to behold in a North American forest before the ap- 
proach of winter. The flowers are white and snuull, the 
wood haid and applicable to a variety of pwposes. A 
close ally of the ‘lavolais the Tivi (Zernunalia Molue- 
cana, Lam.), a tumber-tiee, always giowing on the sea- 
beach, and bearing seeds sometimes eaten by children, 
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Like its congener, it changes the colour of its foliage, 
but the tints are neither so 1ich as those of the former, 
nor is tho gencial habit of the tice so striking, The 
Oleti or papaw-tree (Cartea Papaya, Linn.), has been 
intioduced in the carly pat of this centmy, and has 
spread with such rapidity that there 1s hardly a part of 
the group in which it 1s not to be lound; neither the 
natives nor the white settlers (who sometimes will per- 
sist in calling it momey-apple, a very different fruit) 
seem to care much for it Only a few scem to be aware 
that saponaccous properties reside in the leaves, which, 
in the absence of soap, may.be, and in tropical America 
aro, tuned to advantage; that both the leaves and the 
fruit act in an Intherto unexplamed way upon the ani- 
mal fibre, and make the toughest meat tendet, if etther 
boiled with portions of them, or even wrapped up in 
the leaves ;* that the fruit is very good cating, either 
1aw o1 boiled; and that the seeds, distinguished by ao 
mustadtlike pungency, mo an efficacious vermifuge for 
children, The Guayava (Psideum Guayava, Raddi) is 
another fiuit of recent introduction, that has spread ra- 
pidly over the country, and is caten ether 1aw or made 
into swectmeats. Ono of the custmdapples (dnona 
squamosa, Linn.) has not made such progiess, I meta 
few trees on the Somosomo estate of Captain Wilson 
wad M. Joubert, of Syduey, aid u few at Levuka, in the 
gaiden of a French settler. The loquat (Zitobotrya Ja- 
ponica, Lindl.) is of recent introduction, and seems to 


* LT hoard a wag telling a story of an old bachelor, who, siltmg for a 
wlule undor this tree with a young lady, became go tender-hearted as to 
pop the question, 
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promise fair results A number of healthy-looking 
plants grow in the gaiden of Mr. Bmner, of Levuka, 
where the grape vine (Vitis vnifera, Linn ) and yaaious 
other useful plants, recently bought to the islands, are 
also to bé met with. The different species of Citrus, 
shaddocks, oranges, lemons, and Scville oranges, are 
known collectively as “ Moli,” and distinguished from 
each other by additional names. The shaddock (Citrus 
Decumana, Linn.) or Moli kana (¢ ¢. edible Moli), is ex 

tiemely common, and thickly lines the banks of rivers; 
as, for instance, that of Namosi in Viti Levu, where, 
during our stay in August, 1860, the stillness of night 
was fiequently broken by the heavy splash of the fall 

ing fiuits. There is a variety with white, another with 
pink, flesh, both of which aie much hked by the natives, 
The Moli kmwukwu (Citrus vulgaris, Risso) is equally com- 
mon, but the Fijians do not make use of it as an article 
of diet The Moli kara, or lemon (Citrus medica, Risso), 
has been biought from Tahiti about 1823, by Mr. Van- 
derfo1d, and is almost exclusively confined to the neigh 

bourhood of present or former habitations of white 
settlas. The Mol: ni Tahaiti (Cotrus Aurantium, Linn.) 
is the common variety of the orange, also derived, as 
the native name indicates, from the Society Islands, 
whence it was introduced sunultaneously with the le- 
mon, by Mr Vaudufoid. ‘Like the othe: species of 
Citrus just mentioned, it succeeds well, and small cav- 
goes of it have occasionally been shipped to New Zea- 
land. The pomegranate (Punice Granatum, linn.) 1s a 
yecent acquisition. The pine apple (Ananassa sativa, 
Lind1), vernacularly termed “Balawa ni papalagi,” o1 
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foreign seicew-pine, thrives well, especially near the sea 
There is, besides the common vanicty, a proliferous one, 
having many different sprouts emerging fom the top of 
the fruit The water-melon (Citrullus vulgaris, Schad.) 
is as plentiful as the Vago, ot bottle gourds (Lagenari ia 
wulga is, Se1.), which supply the natives with vessels for 
their oil, Melons (Cucumis melo, Linn.), cucumbers 
(Cucumis sativa, Lann.), and pumpkins o1 squashes (Cu- 
ourbita Pepo, Tinn.), have also found their way to the 
islands, and, mm common with indigenous Cucuibitaccous 
plants, are collectively called “Timo,” 

There is besides a number of finils caten and even 
esteemed by the natives, but most insipid to a Euro 
pean palate. Foremost amongst them stands the Tara 
wau (Dracontomelon sylvestre, Blume), which is also con- 
nected with native superstitions, The Tazawau does not 
scom to be regaded as a sacred tree in the light of 
those mentioned above (p. 87), it not being woishipped ; 
but it 1s held to be the business of the dead to plant it, 
and. belicved to grow not only in this world, but also in 
Naicobocobo, the Fijian nether-voild, or perhaps, more 
correctly, the general staiting-place foi it. Tlence arose 
the oxpression, “Sa la’ki tei tarawau ki Naicobocobo,” 
hterally, “Ilethas gone to plant Tarawaus at Naicobo- 
coho ;” 7.¢. he is dead. It is difficult to guess why these 
trecs should have been deemed worthy of such distinc- 
tion; they giow to the height of sixty feet, have flattish 
bianches, pinnated leaves, insignificant whitish flowers, 
and a tough insipid finit, only palatable to the natives; 
moueoyer, they are regarded as the emblem of the truth- 
speaking man, not having, as so many others, a number 
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of false or sterile flowers. There is also the Losclose 
(Ficus sp.), the Kwé (Monnda citrifoha, Tinn.), the 
Balawa (Pandanus odoratisst: ws, Linn.), the Wa gadro- 
gadro (Rubus tiliaceus, Smith) having a fruit 1esemblmg 
the raspberry in appearance, and being occasionally 
used by white settles for pies; the Bokoi (Hugenta 
Richii, A. Gay), with a fruit somewhat hke the Kaviko 
(Eugenia Malaccensis, Limn.), but inferior in flavow ; 
-the Sea (Eugenia sp.), still more insipid, if possible, than 
the last-mentioned; and the Nawanawa (Cordia subcor- 
data, Lam ), producing an edible kernel a tree twenty-” 
feet high, often mistaken foi the Cordia Sebestena, Linn , 
of the West Indies, which it closely resembles in habit, 
but its orange flowers are neither so brilliant nor so 
numerous. Nor must the Vutu kana, or Vutu kata 
(Barrvingtonia excelsa, Blume), be forgotten, It is a 
tree foity feet igh, cultivated about Bau, and distin- 
guished fiom the other Barringtonias of Fiyi by 1ts egg- 
shaped, not angular, fruit, caten cithor raw or cooked 
Anothe: species of Barringtoria, closely 1esembling the 
foregoing, is the Vutu dina, which is also edible; but 
whilst the fut of the Vytu kana (i, ¢, edible Vutu) has 
a soft outside, that of the Vutu dina has a hard ono, 
yequiring the application of a knife béfore the edible 
portion can be got at. Fmally must be mentioned the 
Somisomi, Sosomi, Tomitomi or Tumitumi, as the dif- 
ferent dialets have 1t,—the Ximenia elliptica, Forst, It 
is a sea side shiub, having simple leaves, and a spherical 
fruit containing a kernel like a cheiry-stone, and cmit- 
ting, especially when green, a most powerful smell of 
essential oil of almonds. The fiuit when quite 11pe is 
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orange-colomed, and has, though a tart, not & disagree- 
able flavom, The natives share a partiality for it with 
the wild pigeons, which flock to it in numbors. The 
wood of tho shiub is very hard, and used for making 
those peculiar pillows (IKKali) of the country, which the 
Fijians doubtless invented in order to prevent the de 
rangement of thcir cnormously laige heads of hair, 
curled and dressed as they are with mfinite care. 

The national beverage is the Kava, or, as the Fijians 
term it, “Yaqona,” prepared from the 100t of the Piper 
“methystioum, Foyst., or, as its modern name is, Macro- 
piper methysticum, Miq., a species of pepper, of which 
thére are six varieties, distinguished by the height of 
the entice punt, the length and thickness of the joints, 
and the more or less purphsh or greenish tinge of the 
stem and leaves The best Yaqona, for this name applies 
to the plant as well as to the beverage extracted fiom 
it, grows fiom 500 to 1000 fect above the sea-level, and 
in the islands of Kadavu and Viti Levu. The plant is 
cultivated throughout the gioup in small patches, and 
isolated specimens are frequently noticed around public 
and private houses. It is propagated by offshoots. The 
highest shrubs are about six feet, and their stem fom 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter; the leaves 
ave cordate, and either giecn o: more or less tinged 
with puiple. The root and extieme base of the stem 
are the parts of which the diink is prepared; they are 
profened fresh, but aie nearly as good when day. After 
the roots have been dug up, they are placed in an airy 
spot, generally on a stage over the fireplace, Tn order to 
prepaie the beverage, it is necessary to reduce the roots 
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to minute particles, which, according to 1egular Polyno- 
sian usage, is done by chewing —a task in Fiji devolving 
upon lads who have sound teeth, and occupy a ccitam 
social rank towards the man for whom they perform the 
office, In other Polynesian islands it is done by young 
women, When a sufficient quautity haus beeu chewed, 
the masticated mass is placed in a bowl made of the 
wood of the Vesi (dfzeha bijuga, A. Gray), and having 
four legs and a piece of rope attached to it, which, when 
the bowl is biought in, is thhown towards the greatest 
man present, and guides thosc who happen to airive in 
ignorance of his iank in obseiving the ce1cmomnics re- 
quired fiom them Some Fyians make it a point to 
chew as great a quantity as possible in one mouthful; 
and there is a man of this sort at Verata, famous all 
over the gioup, who is able within threc hours’ time to 
chew a single mouthful sufficient to mtoxicate fifty per- 
sons Fortunately, Kava, unlike distilled spirits, does not 
i1ender people quarielsome; and Fijians, on extolling 
the virtues of their national beveiage, often make this 
observation On public occasions, or at convivial moe(- 
ings, when the chewed root is placed m the bowl, and 
water 18 poured on, the whole assembly begin to chant 
appropriate songs, accompanicd by the beating of little 
sticks on » bamboo or log of wood, and this is kept up 
until the dregs of the root have been strained through 
the fibres of the Vau (different species of Paretium), or 
in the absence of them, through fern leaves. When the 
beverage is ready, the chant is discoutinued, and the 
priest or any head man picscnt pronounces a toast or 
prayer ovel it, after which the fust cup a cocoa-nut 
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shell—is handed to the person of highest rank in the 
company. The Kava is taken out of the bowl by means 
in the shaina, which is dipped into the fluid, and then 
squeezed, Although both bowl and cup are always care- 
fully dried and cleaned after having been uscd, a ciust 
invatiably forms ai the inside, giving them the appear- 
ance as if they had been cnamelled, This crust, after a 
lapse of three or fom months, is carefully scraped off, 
and makes the strongest of all Yaqona. The beverage 
has the look of coffee with plenty of milk in it, and an 
aromatic slightly pungent taste, which, when once ac- 
quired; must, like all acquized tastes, be porfectly inre- 
sistible. Drunk in moderation, it has probably no bad 
effect, and acts upon the system somewhat like betel-nut ; 
but taken m excess, it gencrates all sorts of skin-diseascs, 
and weakens the cyesight. Nearly all the lower class of 
whites in the Fiji ac Kava diinkexs, some regular diunk- 
ards; and it is goncrally accepted asa proof of a man. 
belonging to tho more respectable portion of socicty if 
he icfrains from touching this filthy-preparation. Most 
of these whites prefer it prepared in tiue Polynesian 
fashion ; only a few have the root rasped on a grater—a 
process said to impair the flavour considerably. Roots of 
Yaqona are presented to visitors as tokens of goodwill, 
and to the temples as offerings. I have also seen the 
leaves of the plant lng up in the temples, together 
with the httle twigs of the Waltheta Americana As 
we in Ewope, when engaging soldiers or servants, hand 
a small coin in pioof that the bargain has been ac- 
cepted, so the Fijians, when effecting a bargain or sale 
give or take a small deposit, which is called the “ Ya- 
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qona,” and either consists of a piece of Kava-root, or 
any othe: article that may piove acceptable. ‘ Drinking 
Kaya being peculiar to all Polynesian tribes, Thomson 
(‘Story of New Zealand:’ London, 1859: vol. i. p. 198) 
expiesses surprise that the Maonis of New Zealand 
should have forgotten the art of extracting it, “ sceing 
that the plant (Piper methystiowm, Foust) giows abun- 
dantly in the country.” But the Piper found wild in 
New Zealand 1s not, as Dr Thomson supposes, the Piper 
methysticum, Forst (the truc Kava plant), but the Piper 
excelsum of the same author (fac opiper excelsum, Mig ). 
Hence it can form no surprise that a genuing Poly- 
nesian people should have forgotten the at alluded to 
during the long lapse of tame mtervenmg between their 
departure from Samoa and their discovery by Europeans, 
They have, however, preserved the name of “ Kava,” 
which they have tiansferred to their indigenous pepper 
(Kawa kawa), and also to a beverage (Kawa) made of 
the fiwts of the Coriaria myrtifolia, Lim, by them 
termed Tupa-Iihi, Tutu, or Puhou, Kawa-kawa, ac- 
cording to Colenso’s statement in J D Tooker’s ‘Flora 
of New Zealand,’ signifies “piquant,” Thomson at- 
tempts to trace Kawa, Kava, or Ava, as the various Poly- 
nesian dialects have 1t, to the Sanscrit « Kasya,” which 
seems to be a general term fon intoxicating beverages.* 


* The medteinal properties of the Kava plant havo of late claimed some 
attention, In the French translation of Golding Bird s work on C uoulous Af- 
fections, Dr O’Rorke has inse1ted, amongst others, tho following 1emaiks:-~ 
“Tho Kaya-plant 1s iho most powafu sndonmfic m oxistonce, and is 
stimulant qualities 1endor it applicable in those cases m which colchicum 
is prescribed... ‘The mtoxicafion it pioduees is not hke that caused by 
spirituous liquors, but rather induces a placid tranquillity, accompamed by 
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Besides thei: feyourite yaqona, the Fijians drink the 
natmal liquor of young cocoa nuts; but they had ab 
solutely no other bevernge savo water. They wero igno- 
lant of cxtiacting an intoxicating drink from the sac- 
charine 10018 of their “Masawe (Dracena terminalis, 
Linn.), so much, employed fo1 that purpose by the In- 
waiians and other Polynesians, ‘They were cven stian- 
gers to infusions and decoctions made of aromatic leaves, 
and the so called Lijian tea, vernaculaly termed Ma- 
tadia, was never used by the natives. The European 
scttleis, who first employed it as a substitute for Chi- 
nese tea, by diying and then doiling the leaves, brought 
the custom fiom the casten gioups of Polynesia, The 
Matadia (Missiessya corymbulosa, Wedd.) is a straggling 
shiub, belonging to the nettle-tiibe, having slender 
branches, and generally growing as underwood, It at- 
tnins fiom six to cight feet in height, has leaves some- 
what resembling those of the elm, but white underneath, 
and mutute flowers and fruits arranged in corymbs. 


incohoont dicams. Kava is as poworful im its therapouttd action as lig- 
num vil o1 guatacunt, aataapatilla, oto, and the islandas use 1b as a 
spoeifla against tho disoases hiought ove. 10 them by foroign vessols On 
the eather hand, this ciug usod to excess as an intoxicating agont, over 
excites the skin by ils sudoiific offects, and eventually evon o¢casions 
olophantiasis . . . Tho chemical consiituonts, according to Gobley, mo as 
follows —carhon, 0203, iydrogen, 6°20, mtiogon, 112; ovygon, 8075. 
It contains 26 poi cont of collulose, 49 par cent of slaich, ono of mothys 
liusne, a Caystallizable pt.neiplo, to of an acid resin called Kawme, ard 
about 7 por cent. of gum non and magnosia, and 9 fow substances of 
minoi mportance” Ina paper, which M Cuzent Ind before theo Academy 
of Scionees at Paris, in 1861, the chemical composition of the Kavahine 
(hws it 18 speltm the ropoit at hand), tho active orystallizable puncplo 
of the Kava, identical, it would seom, wth what Gobley torms * Me. 
thysticino,” 1s thug grvon no ustrogen, 66 pot cent. of carbon, 6 of hydio- 
gon, and 28 of oxygen. 
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Some people have drunk a decoction of its leaves with- 
out perceiving it to he different from Chinese tea. 
There is another negative fact of smgular cthnolo 

gical importance connected with this subject. Neither 
the Fijians nor the Polynesians in general were ac- 
quainted with the art of extracting toddy fiom the un- 
expanded flowers of the cocoa-nut palm, It is only 
in quite recent times that Europcaus- have instructed 
them init. This, ina great measure, seems to stiengthen 
the position of those who maintain that the Polyne- 
sians did not come from the Malayan or any other ¢is- 
taict of Asia; that they would never have migrated con- - 
trary to the direction of the prevailing tade-winds ; and 
that the identity of ce.tain Malayan and Polynesian 
wo1ds, thought to be an oveipowe1ing argument in 
favour of that cxodus, cuts both ways, and may be made 
to prove cither that these words came fiom’ pmely Ma- 
layan to Polynesian districts, or from a genuine Polyne- 
sian to a Malayan; and exactly tho samo dilemma is 
encountered in dealing with the geographical distrrbu- 
tion of Polynesian plants and animals  Passionatcly 
fond as are the Polynesians of intoxicatmg drinks, thoy, 
would never have discontinued making toddy, if ‘they 
had ever known the way to make it, especially as a treo 
yielding it, the cocoa-nut palm, is common thioughout 
Polynesia, In order to 1econcile this fact with the hy- 
pothesis that the Polynesians ave of Malayan ovigin, it 
might be assumed that they left the cradle of their 
race before the extraction of toddy fiom the cocoa-nut 
tree, or even the cocoa-nut tree itself, was known there. 
Tradition, historical evidence, and obseived facts, all 
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agyec in showing the progression of the cocoa-nut tree 
from west to cast. Numerous cocoa-nuts are annually 
drifted on the eastern shores of New Ifolland, where 
they often gc1mmate and grow, until the secdlings are 
killed by the low temperature of the winter months 
Ceylon, now covered with immense forests of cocoa-nut 
palms, has o distunct tiadition that at one time the tree 
was unknown there, and there is eyon a statue not far 
from Galle, recording the ovent of its becoming known 
theie; whilst the oldest chronicles of the island, known 
by the name of the Maawansa, and the historical value 
of which is now fully admitted, are absolutely silent on 
evelything relating to the cocoanut, while they never 
fail to record every accession to the plantations of other 
fruit-trecs made by the native princes, This seems to 
provo that the cocoa nut was not always known, and 
that it would have much sooner found its way there 
than it did ifit had been indigenous to India Proper; 
whilst tho fact that all other species comprising the 
genus Cocos arc sirictly confined to the interior of tropi- 
onl Amorica, and only this one species (C. nucifera, Linn.), 
a. sca-side plant, unaffected by drifting on sea water, ig 
spread over Polynesia and the Old World generally, 
offers another important consideration. But even if the 
intioduction of the cccoa-nut tree to Asia took place 
after the wssumed depu tine of the Polynesian tibes, the 
‘latte. must have been well acquamted with the at of 
making toddy, as there is a number of palms in Asia, 
about the t.ue native country of which there is no doubt 
savhatever, yielding toddy—a beverage of so ancient a 
date that even the oldest language of that continent has 
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a name for it,—toddy being only a coxruption of the 
Sanskit word “tade.” IIad, therefore, the Polynesians 
once known the process by which they might have ob- 
tained, not only a strong liquor, but also sugat, vinega, 
and yeast, they would have operated as ieadily upon 
the cocoa-nut tice in the South Sea, as the people of 
Southern Asia did when the eccoa nut tree came to their 
shores Taking, probably, its departure from Westen 
America, the cocoa-nut was drifted by prevailing winds 
to Polynesia, where its toddy-yielding properties we1e 
not suspected; thence it drifted on towards” Asia, and 
there was perceived to be as capable of yielding a fa- 
vourite beverage as the Palnyia, the wild date-tiee, 
the Arenga saccharifera, and the various species of the 
singular Caryota palms had done from time immemorial, 
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VIGELABIL ITOISONS ~-MYDICINAL PIAN1S.~—-8CNN18 AND PURTUMLS -—AlA- 
TWRIATS LOR CTOLUING MATS AND BASKELS -—-LIBRVS VsND TOR 
CORDAGH.-~-LIMBER.-PALVW8 ORNAMENTAL PLANTS —MISCNLLANEOVS, 


Vraerianie poisons ac extracted by certain natives who 
make a profound seact of thei at, and it would 1¢- 
quiic an intimacy of years before any ieliable infor 
mation on this point could bo elicited. I was ready 
to make presents of hitchets, knives, and other valued 
articles, to get some insight into thei toxicology; but 
Mx. Putchard begged me to abstain: the natives would 
take alarm at my inquiry, and if perchance any gicat’ 
man should bo taken ill or dic during my visit, it would 
at once be said that I, availing myself of the knowledge 
acquized, had administered a fatal dose—a most unde 
sirable charge in the present state of political fe:ment, 
The Fijians have both slow and acute poisons, and whien 
a man is giadually sinking (often, no doubt, from a very 
different cause), it is icadily believed that “he has had 
a dose.” Te will then scek the advice of some skilful 
native physician, if possible one at Bau, the capital, to 
administe: the necessary antidotes, and restore him to 
health. Tlowever, very often theie is no time to inter- 
pose between the fatal dose and its consequences, the 
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effect being almost instantancous, When, in October, 
1860, I revisited Cakaudrove, a poisoner had just been 
strangled by oiders of the ruling chief; he having been 
detected in putting a certain drug into a cigarette, which 
proved fatal to the smoker. The poisoner, on finding 
himself condemned to die, not only pleaded guilty to 
this ciime, but also confessed to haying been instiu- 
mental in bringing about the death of no less than thice 
hundred people, all victims to his infamous art 
There being no chance of gaining any direct infoxma- 
tion about the more subtle poisons from the lips of the 
natives themselves, an examination of all plants possess- 
ing narcotic properties would supply the deficiency, if it 
were not for an anomaly, as yet insufficiently explaimed, 
that certain species shunned as poisonous in one country, 
ave eaten with impimity in another There are mush. 
rooms which m England are absolutely noxious, and on 
the Continent wholesome food. In Fiji, the leaves of 
-the Boro yaloka ni gato (Solanum oleraceum, Dun.), 
a spiny species, closely allicd to Solanwn nigrum, Linn , 
and those of the Boro dina (Solanwn anthropophagorum, 
Seem.) as well as the fiuit of the latter and that of the 
Bora Sou or Sousou (Solanum repandum, Forst ), aro 
eaten; the latter in soups o1 with yam, I was in somo'” 
measure prepared for this, having seen quantities of 
the first-named species, as well as another nightshade 
(Solanwn nigrwn, Linn.), exposcd for sale in the market 
of Port Louis, Mauritius, and learnt on inquiry that they 
were common pot-herbs, eaten both by the white and 
coloured population, as intimate | by Bojer in Ins Tortus 
Mamitanus. Strychnos colubrina, Linn, is met with in 
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Viti Loyu, but I have not been able to learn whether 
the natives are aware of its containing strychnine, A 
Kind of Upas tree (Antaris Benstottt!, Seom.), commonly 
termed “Mavu ni Toga,” piobably because it has been 
introduced from the Tonga islands, was formerly planted 
about heathen temples, and is even now to be found in 
downs and villages. It is a middle-sized trec, with w 
thick crown of dak foliage, oblong glossy leaves, and a 
fleshy fruit of the size of an apricot, covered with a vel- 
vety skin of a most beautiful crmson colow, A gum 
exuding from the stem and branches is used for arrows, 
The exact nature of its poisonous piopertics has not 
yet been ascertained. That they are not equal to those 
ascribed to the truc Upas tice of Java (Antiaris towi- 
curia, Leschon.) is proved by the manner in which the 
natives handle it; but 1t is impossible to say whether 
one of the reasons for its cultivation near temples, and 
its probable introduction from Tonga, may not be found 
in its yiclding a poison of which the heathen puiests 
may haye occasionally mado uso, Su FE. ILome gathored. 
4t in Wallis Teland, and Dr, Bennett, of Sydnoy, found 
it cultivated in Tucopia for making bark-cloth, 

Amongst the tices most dreaded by tho natives on 
account of their noxious qualities, the Kau Karo, lite- 
rally itch-wood, occupies a prominent place, and seems 
to act somewhat like Rhus cenenata or Semecarpus Ana- 
cardum. Mb. Pritchard and myself first heard of its 
existence during our visit to the southein shores of 
Vita Levu, in July, 1860, and on the banks of a river 
were fortunate enough to obtain specimens of the tree, 
proving it to be the Oncocarpus Vitiensis, A, Giay = 
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Rhus atrwm, Forst., an Anacaidiaceous plant, The tree, 
when fully developed, is about sixty feet ligh, bearing 
large oblong leaves and a very cmious conky fiuit, some- 
what 1esembling the seed of the walmit, On handling 
the specimens a drop of thej juice fell onthe hand of 
one of our paity, and instantly produced a pain equal to 
that caused vy contact with a redhot poker, Mr. E. A, 
Egerstrom, a Swedish gentleman, residing on the island 
of Naigani, had been still mois unfortunate in his acs 
cidental contact with the Kau Karo; and on vlaiting 
hig hospitable 100f on the 2nd July, 1860, he was just 
ecovering fiom the effects of the accident Taving de- 
sired a native carpenter to procure him a spar suitable 
for a flag-staff, one was biought of Kan Karo, about 
forty-two feet long, and twenty-two inches in giith at 
the foot, having a white wood and a gieen bak, not 
unlike that of the Vau dina (Partium tiliacewm, Juss ) 
and light coloued when peeled off. Ignorant of the 
poisonous properties of the tree Mr, Egeistrom himself 
peeled off the bark, and found the sap beneath it very 
plentiful. “In the evenmg,” I quote Mr Egcistiom’s 
own. words, in a letter to the British Consul,—* I ‘was 
tioubled with considerable itchmg about my legs, and 
every part of my body which had come in contact with 
the spar, especially about the abdomen and lowe: parts, 
having sat across the tree when harking it, All the parts 
affected became red and inflamed, breaking out in innu- 
merable pustules, which emitted a yellowish matter with 
a nauseous smell, The itching was exceedingly painful 
and jaxitatmg, and my arms having been baie when ope- 
yating upon the tree, also became inflamed and-broke 
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out as ahicady descriled. The neighbouring natives, 
who came to watch my proceedings, now wained me, too 
Jato, not to touch the tree, as it was a poisonous one, and 
advised my keeping quict and not to touch or seatch 
the paris inflamed. This adviec, however, I could not 
follow, the inritation for several days being excessive, 
T employed no remedy, but bathed daily, as usual, in 
fresh wator, although advised tq the contray, but did 
not get 1d of the injmious effect of the itch-wood for 
nearly two months.” 

Another tice, the contact with which is avoided by 
tho Tijians, is the Sinu gaga (Fixcwcaria Agallocha, 
Linn ) or poison Sinu, called so in contaadistinction to 
the Sinu damu (Zeucosmta Bui nettiana, Bth.) and the 
Sinu mataivi (Wekst emia Indica, C. A Meyer), both of 
which, like the Sinu gaga, are littoral plants, The Sinu 
gaga is found in mangrove swamps o1 on diy ground, 
just abovo high-water mark. It is sixty fect high, has 
a glossy foliage, oblong leayes, and minute green flowers 
mranged in entkins. Tt is difficult to oxterminato,*for 
unless the stumps ac taken up, innumerable young 
shoots spring up the moment the main stem is felled, 
When the tree is wounded abundance of white milky 
juice flows, which causes a burning effect on coming in 
contact with the skin. Some natives, however, can 
handle this poisonous juice with perfect impunity (era 
simu dranu), analogous to what I witnessed in the Man 
zanillo or Manchineel hee of tropical America, the sap 
of which caused me the greatest agony after it had acci- 
dentally enteicd my cyes, and never 1aised even as much 
as a blister on being allowed to diy on the hands of a- 
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taavelling companion, ‘The smoke of the burning wood 
affects the eyes with intolerable pain, exactly as does 
that of the manchineel tree, of which I gave an instance 
in the ‘Narrative of the Voyage of H.MS. Tferald,’ 
vol. i. p. 141,—one of our boat's crew becoming blind 
for several days after lighting a fire with mancluncel 
_ wood, None, save those who have been sufferers fiom 
the effect of these poisons, can form any adequate con- 
ception of the agonies endured, and the courage dis- 
played, by a Fijian who voluntarily submits himself to 
being cured of leprosy by the smoke of the Smu gaga 
wood. The Rev. W. Moore, of Rewa, was well ac- 
quainted with a young man of the name of Wiliami 
Lawaleou, who underwent the process of being smoked. 
My. Moore gave me the full particulais of this remark- 
able case when I was his guest in 1860, and he has also 
published a full account of it in ‘The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Notices,’ Sydney, 1859, p. 157. After stating 
that he knew Wiliami as a fine healthy young tellow, Mr. 
Mobie was surprised to find him one day so much altered 
by the effects ot leprosy Some time after he again met 
him full of health, and on mnquiry learnt the tacatment 
adopted to bring about this change Taken to a small 
empty house, the leper is stiipped of evay article of 
clothing, his body 1ubbed all over with gicen Ieayes, and 
then buried in them, A small fire is then kindled, and a 
few pieces of the Sinu gaga laid on it. As soon as the 
thick black smoke begins to ascend the leper is bound 
hand and foot, a rope fastened to his heels, by means 
of which he is dvawn up ove the fire, so that his head 
is some fifteen inches from the ground, in the midst of 
a 


. 
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the poisonous smoke The door is then closed and his 
fiicnds ictire a little distance, whilst the poor sufferer 
is left to cry and shout and plead from the midst of the 
suffocating strevm; but he is often allowed to remain 
for hours, and finally faints away. When he is thought 
sufficiently smoked the fire is removed, the slime se1aped 
from the body, and deop gashes cut into the skin until 
the blood flows fieely. The leper is now taken down 
and laid on his mats to await the rcsult. In some cases 
death—in many, life and health, Wiliami had unde- 
gone this femful process, Ile had taken some of the 
youths of the place, and on his way to the smoking. 
house told them his pitiable condition, his shame as an 
outcast, and his willingness to suffer anything to obtain 
a cme, and much would depend on their firmness, They 
were not to be moved by his groans and cries, and for 
the love they bore him he begged them to do the ope- 
ration well, and threatencd to punish them if they per 
formed 1t only half * Tmagine the scene! They procecd 
to the lonely house. Wiliami’s companions, as much 
afiaid of oFeidoing as undeidoing their sad task, leave 
the poor leper drawn up by his heels in the midst of a 
thick black smoke they 1etive to.some distance, aud 
presently me horrified by his piteous mics and groans, 
Somo weep, some run home, others rusli into the smo- 
king-house to take him down; but, with Spartan-like 
endmanee, he commands them not 1o terminate his sul- 
fering until the process is complete, At last they take 
him down he is faint and exhausted—the operation 
has been successful. ‘Wiliami is no longer a leper, but 
again walks God’s eaith a healthy man. 
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The materials employed by the natives for poisoning, 
or rather stupefying, fish, a custom as prevalent all over 
Polynesia as it is amongst the Indians of Amorica, are 
the square fruit of the Vutu rakaraka (Barringtonte spe- 
ciosd, Linn.) and the stem and leaves of the Duva gaga 
(Dervis uliginosa, Benth ), both plants growimg in abun- 
dance on the sea beach, just above high-water mark. As 
soon as these materials,—pounded to render them more 
efficacious,—are thrown into the water, or drawn through 
it by means of a line or creeper to which they have been 
attached, the fish turn on their back and appear on the 
surface. They are perfectly stwpeficd, and ave thus easily 
taken; but they soon recover their lost activity, and ae 
believed not to die from the effects of the treatment 
they have received. 

The nettles,—those mosquitoes of the vegetable king 
dom, irritating but never killing as thoy do,—are collec- 
tively termed “Salato” aname also including those ani- 
mals familiarly known as sea-nettles. ‘There me two 
kinds, The Saloto ni coro is an annual weed (Fleunya 
spicata, Gaud., var. interrupta, Wedd.), which abounds 
about towns and villages (hence the specific appellation 
of “ni coro”); and although the virulence of its sting 
is not to be compared with that of our Em opean nettles, 
the natives so carefully avoid al) contact with it, andian 
away m such flight when I gathered specimens of 1t for 
the herbarium, that one is tempted to fancy their skins 
more keenly affected by 1t than ours, Still greater 1s 
their dread of an Urticaceous tree (Zaportea, sp.), forty 
to fifty feet high, which they simply term “ Salato” 


(nettle), and which, when touching the skin, produces 
Ze 
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a burning pain similax. to that ascribed to the sap of 
Malawaci (Trophis anthropophagorum, Secm). Milne 
(Ilook Jour and Kow Mise ix. p. 110) states, that «if 
you should be so unfortunate as to sting yourself, you 
will feel. the effects for some months. I am suffering at 
this moment,’ the writer continues, “fiom an accident 
which ocemicd 1 monthago, There is no eruption ; 
but it ig most painful when exposed to the influence of 
wator,” 

The medicinal plants employed by the natives are ag 
difficult, perhaps more difficult, to fmd out than the 
poisonous ones used for egal pmposes. Those who 
profess to bo acquainted with their propoitics—often 
women, and, answermg to our herhalists cannot be 
tempted by any presonts to disclose secrets whith to 
them prove a Iucintive somec of mcome.for hfe. It is 
only the virtues of plants generally known that a cusual 
inquier has any chance of leaning, ‘The high estima. 
tion in which the oil of the Dilo (Calophytium inophyl- 
dwm, Linn} is held by the whole population, ag an effi- 
cnccous romedy for rheumatism and other pains, has 
boon mentioned in another place, The leaves of the 
Kwa (Morinda stirtfolia, Linn.), a middle-sized tree, 
with shining leaves and white flowers, not-unlike those 
of the coffee-shrnb, are heated by passing them over 
flame, and their juice squeezed into ulcers, whilst the 
leaves themselves are put on the wound as a kind of 
bandage. The bark of the Danidani (Panax fruticosum, 
Linn), a shiub about eight feet high, and cultivated 
about the native houses on account of its decply-cut, 
ornamental foliage, is sciaped off, and its juice taken 
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as aremedy for macake, the thrush ulcerated tongue 
and throat. The properties of the Saisaparilla (Sidlaw 
sp), a8 a means of purifying the blood, aie well known, 
The creeper is found throughout the gioup, especially 
on land that has at one time been cleued, and might 
be gathered in quantities uf there wae any demand 
fo. it. In the London market it would at present be 
unsaleable. It belongs to that section of sarsaparillas 
distinguished by pharmacologists as the “non-mealy,” 
the most valued representative of which is the Jamaica 
soit. Moneover, it has no “beard,” or little 10otlets 
The natives of Ovalau, Viti Levu, and Vanua Loyu, 
name it Kadiagi and Wa rusi; those of Kadayu, “Na 
kau wa,” literally, ‘ the woody creeper.” I, met with it 
yeais ago in the Hawaiian group; ut is said to be also 
common in the Samoan and Tongan gioups, and pre 
pmed sasaparilla occasionally impoited to the two last 
-mentioned has found no maiket, the indigenous being 
prefe1icd to the foreign production. Curious to add, in 
Fiji it is not, as with us, the rhizome that is used, but 
the leaves, which are chewed, put in water, and stiained 
through fibre, hke the Yaqona or Kava (Piper mathys- 
ticum, Forst), befoie being taken. Strong purgative 
properties reside in the Vasa o. Rewa (Cerbera lactaria, 
Tam.), a sea-side tree, twenty five fect high, with soft 
wood, smooth shining leaves, and white scented flowers, 
used for necklaces by the natives, The aromatic leaves 
of the Laca (Plectranthus Forstert, Benth.), a weed 
abounding in cultivated places, and having purple bracts 
supporting pale blue flowers, cure, it is said, “ bad eyes” 
and headaches on bemg biought in contact with the 
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affecled*parts, It is also recommended for conghs and 
colds, in common with an Acanthaccous he1b inhabiting 
swamps (ddenosma tr{flora, Necs), which shaves its a.o- 
matic propeities. ‘he people of Somosomo declare 
that the leaves of the Vulokaka (Vetea trifoliata, Linn ), 
with which their beach is thickly lined, when reduced 
to a pulp by chewing, are employed by them for stuffing 
hollow teeth. ‘Lhe leaves and bak of another sea-side 
shiub, the Sinu matauvi (Weksticmia Indica, O, A. 
Meyer), ae employed for coughs, the bark alone for 
Sores, 

Tnough a native connected with the Wesleyan mis- 
sion, T succeeded in purchasing a knowledge of the diugs 
employed about Bau for procuring abortion. It appears 
theic are five plants which fornish thom, two Mal. 
vacet, a Buatineracea, a Convolvulacea, and a Liliacea 
—namely, the Kalakalauasoni (Libiseus dive sifolrus, 
Jacg ), @ spiny shiub, giowmg m swamps; the Walki- 
waki (Ihbiscus [Abelmoschus] moschatus, Moonch), 
closcly resembling the laticr, and bearing large yellow 
flowers liko il, but being destitute of spines, and inva- 

wiebly preferring diy ground; the Sit (Grewia prunt- 
foha, A. Gray), a small tree, abounding in the groups, 
and producing a fruit caten by the Tijian bat; the Wa- 
vuli (Pharbitis insularis, Chois.), a bluc-flowe1mg sea- 
side creeper, and the Ti Kula, Te Kula, or Va sili da- 
mudamn (Draccena ferred, Linw., var.), Of the Kalaka- 
lnnaisoni, Wakiwaki, and the Wa buti, the juice of the 
leaves,—-of the Ti lula, that of the heart of the leaves 
and sui face of the tiunk, are used. The Ti kula is held 
‘to be the most efficucious, and only administered when 
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the other dings have failed to produce their mmdorons 
effects. 

Perfumes for scenting cocoa-nut oil, which the na- 
tives profusely apply to thew hair and naked body, are 
supplied by the wood of the Yasi (Sentalum Yasi, 
Scem,), the bark of the Macou (Cinnamomum sp), the 
flowers of the Uci (Bvodia hortensis, Forst), the Ma- 
kosoi (Uvana odorata, Lam.), the Balawa (Pandanus 
odoratissimus, Linn) and the Bua (Fagrwa Bertertana, 
A, Giay), and the finit of the Makita (Parinarium 
lawnnum, A, Gray), and the Leba (Eugenia [Jambosa] 
newrocalye, A. Gray). 

The Yasi 01 sandal-wood (Santalum Yasi, Seem.) is 
confined to the south-western parts of Vanua Levu, and 
formerly abounded nea Bua or Sandal-wood Bay. The 
high estimation in which it was held by the Tonguese 
eaily induced them to undertake regular trading voy- 
ages to ]iji, long previous to those attempted by our- 
selves, Mariner, who was a resident in Tonga from 
the year 1806 to 1810, affords us a tolerable insight 
into them (J. Martin’s Account of the Natives of the 
Tonga Islands: London, 1817: p. 319, 388), in narrating 
the adventures of Cow Mooala, a Tonguese chief, who 
had been about fomteen years from home, and had oi- 
ginally set out on a sandal-wood expedition. Attempts 
had been made, he assures us, to extend the range of 
the wood by cultivation, both in Fiji and Tonga, but 
the tree, though successfully tiansplanted, yiclded a 
produce with little or no scent, absolutely useless for 
the purposes for which it was required The demand 
continuing, and the aticle becoming scarcer every day,* 
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prices went up. At one tume the Fijians would give a 
considciable quantity for a few nails “But now,” 
Mauiner continues, “ they demand axes and chisels, and 
those, too, of the best quality, for they have gradually 
become judges of such things: whales’ tecth arc also 
given in exchange for it, The chicfs of the Fiji is- 
lends very seldom oil themselves, wid consequently 1¢ 
quire very little of this wood, the principal use of it 
being to scent the oil The natives of the Tonga is- 
lands, however, who vequire a considerable quantity of 
it for the above pupose, complain heavily of its scar- 
city; and what 1endeis the matter still worse for othes 
is, that tife Viji people, demanding a greater number of 
axes and chisels for a given quantity of wood, these im- 
plemonts alc giowing very scarce at the Tonga islands, 
and plentiful at Taji, Before the Tonga people ac- 
quired ion implements, they usually gave whales’ tecth, 
gnatoo (bark cloth) mats fo1 sails and platt ; ~but whales’ 
teoth are exceedingly scarce, and the other articles are 
too bully for ready exportation, The sting of the fish 
called sting-ny was also occasionally given; but those 
stings, which they use for the points of spears, ae by 
no means plentiful, This fish is found in the greatest 
quantity at an island called Ovoa, which lics about 
midway between Vavau and Samoa, Another article of 
exchange is a peculiar specics of shell, which they fd 
only at Vavau, and ts also scaice.” It does not scem 
that Kuropeans engaged in the sandalwood trade until 
towards the close of the cighteenth century, when it 
was taken up by Manila vessels for shipment to China 
-TIowevor, so great was the demand foi this article, both 
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in the Chmese and Polynesian markets, that about the 
year 1816 there was scmcely enough left fo. home 
consumption several thousand tons having piobably 
been exported, woith in China from £20 to £80 a 
ton In 1840, the United States Exploiing Dxpedition 
with difficulty obtained a few specimens fo. the her- 
barium To save the tree from utter destruction m 
the islands, the Rev. Mr. Williams planted one m the 
garden of the mission station, at Bua, which, when I 
visited the place, in 1860, was in full vigour and bloom, 
When sandal-wood was still plontyful, a butcher's knife 
was usually exchanged for ton sticks of three fect 
long At present, fancy prices are readily given for the 
little that now and then turns up. In 1859, Tui Le- 
yuka, chief of Ovalau, had nearly half a ton of it in 
his possession, but that seems to have been the largest 
quantity of late years brought together; a yea later 
Mr, Tlemnings, 2 German, tiading m Fiji, could only 
succeed in obtaining a few pieces, On visiting Bua, 
in October, 1860, a log, six feet long and two o1 threc 
inches in diameter, was presented to me, and thought 
quite a valuable gift by my native attendants, ‘Tho 
Yasi has very much the appearance of a Myrtaceous 
plant, and the Fijians, who possess a quick cye for dis. 
ceining natural affinities, class 1t with several species 
of Eugenia, which they .espectively distinguish as Yas. 
ni. wai, Yasi dravu, cte. The lcaves are opposite and 
lanceolate, and the flowers very minute, and on fust 
opening they ae white, but giadually chango to pink, 
and ultimately to a brownish pmple. The fruit is in 
shape, size, and colow hike that of the black cuuant ° 
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The wood is of a light-biown, and highly charged with 
a.omatic oil, especially m the central portion of the 
stem and bianches, developed in the highest degrco in 
the oldest trees and near tho root, It is grated on 
the mushroom coial (Fwngia@) and mixed with cocoa- 
nut oil by the Fijians, as well as by all the Polynosian 
tribes who are fortunate cnough to obtain possession of 
it, Tn China, the latger pieces were used for ornamental 
work, and the sawdust and other remnants made into 
joss-sticks, bwned bfore idols and images, 

‘The bark of the Macon, as 1t is texmed in the Bau 
dialect, “Mou” in that of Kadayu, and “ Maiu ” in that 
of Namosi, isa kind of Cassia bak, which may prove 
of commercial importance, and is used by the Fijiens 
for scenting cocoa-nut oil, The tiec yielding it—a spe- 
cies of Cinnamomum—is about thirty feet high, four to 
five inehcs in diameter, and is mct with above an cleva- 
tion of 1500 feet, in dense virgin forests, I mot it on 
Buke Levu, island of Kadavu, and on Voma peak, Viti 
Leva; and My Pritchard received fine specimens fiom 
tho island of Gau, where they had been collected by 
W. Barwick, a coloured man, residing there. The bark 
has a fino aromatic smell and flavour, a light-brown 
colour, is thicker than that of the cinnamon of com 
merce, and resembles some of the laurmcous barks, 
such as the Sintée and Culilawang, biought from the 
Moluceas In Namosi it is used as a sudovific Unfor- 
tunately, I did not see the tree in flower, and hence am 
unable to determine whether the “buds” are equal to 
the best “ Cassia buds” of commerce, The resemblance 
of tho Fijian names to that of “ Massoy,” given to a fine 
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quality of Cassia bark, from New Guinea, descives in- 
vestigation. 

The flowers of the Uci or Sacasaca (Hvodia hortensis, 
Foust.) diffuse, like those of most Diosmacew, an over- 
powering, rather sickly odour, highly esteemed by the 
natives, but only appreciated by those Europeans who 
can enjoy patchouly, musk, and scents of a simular cate- 
goly. The perfume emitted by the floweis of the Ma- 
kosoi (Uiaria odorata, Lam.) and of the Balawa (Pan- 
danus odoratissimus, Lin ) commands a greater number 
of European admirers, whilst that of the Bua (Fagrea 
Barteriana, A. Gray) may be said to be universally in 
haled with delight. The Bua blossoms in September 
and October, and one of the months of the Tian ca 
lendar is occasionally called the Vulei Bua, or Bua 
month. The floweis, or rather corollas, are gathered 
afte. they have dropped on the ground, and brought 
home in baskets, They ave tubular, white, and fleshy, 
and are eithe: stiung into necklaces, which retain thei 
delicious and powerftl perfume long after they me dry, 
or they me placed while still fresh in coconamut oil, m 
order to impait scent to it, Sandalwood and Bua 
flowers aie often put into the same vessel of oil, Tho 
abundance of the tiee (which yiclds a had, white 
wood) at Sandal-wood Bay may have given rise to us 
native name * Bua,"—-a fom of “Pua,” by which the 
plant is known in the Socicty Islands, 

Another perfume largely employed in scenting oil is 
furnished by the Makita (Parinarium lawrinum, A, 
Guay), a tee about fifty fect high, supplying tough spas 

. for canoes, and haymg oblong leathery leaves, fo.merly 
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used exclusively in thatching heathen temples, but now 
also fo. common dwelling-houses, The flowers aro small 
and white, slightly imged with purple, and the fruit has 
a 1ough, woody outside, of a lght-brown colour, con- 
twining a large keinel, which possesses a scent much 
esleomed by the Fijians, but in which we detect no 

thing remarkable cithcr a> icgards strength or beauty, 
The fruit of the Leba (Zugenia [Jambosa] neurocalya, 
A. Gray), a middic-sived Myrtaceous tree, with lege 
flowers, considering the natural oide1 to which it be 

longs, has much more 10 recommend it to the notice of 
Fuopeans, It ripens about September, and its odour 
gravitatcs betwecn that of the apple and the melon, It 
is roundish, strongly ribbed, often thiee inches Jong 
and cight inches in ciacumference, of a dark purple, and 
contains five luge sceds, of an angular shape, and a 
beautiful crimson clour. The natives wear a whole 
fiuit, or part of it, suspended mound their necks, and 
also use it for sconting cocoa nut oi). 

Materials for the scanty clothing worn by the Fijians 
aro readily supplicd by a vaticty of plants, foremost 
amongst which slands the Malo or Paper Mulberry 
(Broussonetia papyrfera, Vent), » middle-sized tee, 
with rough trilobed loaves, cultivated all over Fiji, On the 
coast, the native cloth (Tapa*) and plaitings are gradually 
displaced by cheap cotton prints introduced by forcign 
traders,—a fathom of which is considered enough for the 
entire dress of aman. In the inland heathen distuicts the 


* Tapa Kapa of somo dialects, I take to monn origmally “ covering ;” 
Alnp, tho namo for éhaéeh in the Tndian Archipelago, doubtless belongs 1o 
tho samo sol of words. 
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boys are allowed to run naked until they have attained 
the age of puberty, and publicly assumed what may be 
termed their toga virihs—a naiiow strip of native cloth 
(Malo) passing between the legs, and fastened either to 
a waistband of string or toa giidle formed by one of 
the ends of the cloth itself ‘The length of the Tapa 
hanging down in front denotes the rank of the weaer; 
the lower classes not having it longer than is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of sccuring it to the waist 
band, whilst the chiefs let it dangle on the ground, and 
when incommoded by it in walking, playfully swing it 
ove: their shoulder. In the chuiistianized districts of 
the coast, a piece of Tapa, at Jeast two yards long and 
one yard broad, is worn aiound the loms, and distin- 
guished persons envelope their body in pieces many 
yads long, and allow long trains to diag after them on 
the giound, A fine kind of Tapa (Sala) is woin in the 
shape of a turban by those who still adhere to the old 
custom of letting thei hair giow long. From a land 
able desire to promote cleanliness the missionaries have 
pionounced against long hai and the use of the Sala, 
but in doing so they deprived the natives of a capital 
protection against the sun; tha immense mass of har 
curled and fizzled to make if stand off many inches, 
and covered by a piece of snow-whitc Tapa, must have 
kept the head cool, Now most of the Chistian natives 
move about without any covermg for their head, and 
with their hair cut shoit, which, in a tropical chmate, 
cannot improve their intellect The abolition of the 
old custom might have pioved more beneficial if imme- 
diately followed by the institution of some kind of head- 
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dvess, The manufactme of native cloth is entirely loft 
to women of places not inhabited by great chicfs, pro- 
bably because the noise caused by the beating out of 
tho cloth is disliked by comtly ems, The rhythm of 
Tapa-beating imparts therefore as thoroughly a countiy 
air to a place m Fiji as that of threshing corn does to 
our European villages, The Masi tice is propagated by 
cuttings, and grown about two or three fect apart, in 
plantatiéns resombling nurserics. For the purposes of 
making cloth it isnot allowed to become higher than 
about twolve fect, and about ono inch in diameter, The 
bark, taken off in as long strips as possible, 18 steeped 
in water, saiaped with a conch shell, and then mace- 
fated. In this stato it is placed on a log of wood, aud 
beaten with a mallet’(Ike), three sides of which have 
longitudinal. grooves, and the fowth a plain surface. 
Iwo stips of Tapa are always beaten to one with the 
view of strengthening the fibics—an operation increns- 
ing the width of the cloth at the expense of ils length, 
Tt is oasy to join pieces together, the sap of the fibres 
being slightly glutinous; and in orda to make the 
wnetion as perfect and durable as possible, a paste is 
prepared of a.rowroot, or a glue of the viscid boirios 
rf the Tou (Cordra Sprengel’, De Cand) I have seen 
rieces of native cloth, intended for mosquito cw tains 
md sereons, which weie nealy one hundied feet long 
ind thiity feet broad. Most of the cloth woin 1s pme 
vhite, being bleached in the sun as we bleach lincn; 
mut printed Tapa is also, though not so frequently, seen, . 
vhilst that used for curtains is always coloured. Their 
node of printing is by means of 1aiscd forms of little 
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stiips of bamboo, on which the colour is placed, and the 
tops pressed ; indeed, the fundamental principle is the 
same as that of our printing books, the little strips of 
bamboo standing in the place of our types The chief 
dye employed is the juice of the Lauci (Aleurites triloba, 
Forst.), and the pattern, though 1udely executed, often 
displays much taste. It is stated that in times ‘when the 
Malo plantations have failed to produce a sufficient 
quantity of raw mateial, recourse is had to the Baka 
(Ficus sp.); but this is only a makeshift, whilst the bark 
of the Breadfruit-tiee seems neve: to be resorted to as. 
in other parts of Polynesia, Be 
When the men have no native cloth of any sout, they 
make a dress by splitting a cocoa nut or plantain leaf 
in halyes, and tymg one of these parts around their 
waist, There is an old monkish tiadition that our fist 
paicnts, when adopting dress in the garden of Eden, 
availed themselves of the leaf of the plantain, henee 
called Musa paradisiaca, and it must be owned that a 
Fyian, having assumed this diess, presents a most pri- 
mitive appemance, the more stiiking because his move- 
ments are entirely free from any approach to indecency, 
which a European who has never lived amongst races 
going naked would natmally fancy associated with so 
scanty a garb It is, perhaps, the most simple form of 
an aiticle of dress much woin in Fija, and called “Zaku,” 
consisting of a number of fiingss simply attached to a 
waistband. The length of these fringes is subject to 
geitain rules of custom. Men can wear them very long, 
but women, particularly young unmanied ones, must not 
have them longer than two o1 three inches. Liku is 
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made of many different plants, and might be classified 
into temporary and pormanent, Amongst the ,tempo- 
iary Takus ought to be placed those made of plantain 
and cocoanut leaves, or those made of a climbing plant, 
the Vono (Alyaia bracteolosa, Rich. A Gray), the stem 
of which is pmtially broken to give it gicater flexibility, 
and also to bring out an agiceable smell peculiar to tho 
Vono, on account of which it is also woin as gmlands 
mound the head, Amongst the permanent Likus is one 
termed “ Sausauwai,” the long black flinges of which, 
playing on the white ‘Tapa, or on the fine limbs of the 
natives, has a most graseful appemance. Both on ac- 
count of the scarcity of the materials of which it is com- 
posed, and its being maffected by water, especially when 
sreasod with cocoa-nut oil, the Srusauwai is highly 
valued by fishermen, and all :people living on the const 
vf Fiji, they will give twenty fathoms of white Tapa, 
and the Tonguese and Samoans as much as £1 storling, 
for a, single ono of these clegant articles of dross, ‘The 
flinges of which it is composed aic of the thickness of 
a common wie, rather flexible, and occasionally o1na- 
mented with small beads. Placed undor the micioscopo, 
the vogotable origin of these fiinges becomes at once 
evident, and they arc found to be composed of glossy 
black joints, of unequal length, None, save a few na- 
tives, had ever seen the plant producing them, and it 
was the general belief of all the foicign iesidents im 
Fiji that they were the roots of a certain tice, until 
Mi Pritchard and myself made the subject a pot of 
special inquiry during our fist visit to Navua, A fow 
words fiom Chief Kmuduadua, and two lage knives 
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held out by us as a 2.cward, induced two young men to 
procme a quantity of this smgular production suffiaent 
for scientific examination ; proving it to be, not the 100¢ 
of a tree, as had becn belicved, but the entire body of 
a species of Rhizomorpha. The plant is veinaculaly 
termed “Wa loa,” literally, black creeper, from wa, 
creeper, and loa, black a name occasionally applied to 
the Liku made of it also. The Wa loa is confined to 
the south-western parts of Viti Levu, where it grows in 
swamps on decaying wood fallen to the ground; the 
threads’of which it consists are several feet Jong, leafless, 
not much bianched, and they are fmnished here and 
there with little shield-like expansions, acting as suckers, 
by means of which the plant is attaéhed to tho dead 
wood upon which it grows. The threads, having been 
beaten between stones if o1de1 to fice them fiom im- 
purities adhering, are bwied for two or thee days in 
muddy places, and are then icady for plaiting them to 
the waistband. . 

The Liku worn by tho women, always speaking of 
those who have not as yet adopted forcign calico, ara 
principally made of the fibres of the different species of 
Vau, the Vau dina (Parthum tiliaceum, Juss.), the Van 
dya (Paritium tricuspis, Guill), and the Vau damudamu 
(Parttium purpurascens, Seem.), The bark of these trees 
is stripped off, steeped in water to render it soft and 
pliable, and allow the fibres to separate, The fibres aro 
either permitted to retain thew original whitencss, 02 
they me dyed yellow, red, or black. ‘Tho yellow colour 
is impaited with turmeric, the black with mud and the 
leaves of the Tayola (Terminalia Catappa, Linn ), and 
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the 1ed with the bak of the Kura (Monnda citrefolta, 
Lim), and that of the Tui (Gutifere?), The Taku 
worn by the common women consisis of one xow of 
fibres, all of the same colony; whilst those won by 
ladies of rank are often composed of two o1 thice rows 
on layers—flounces, T suppose, would be the proper term 
—evory one of which exhibits a different colour. 

Mats, with which the floms of houses and sleoping- 
places aio thickly covered, ae made of two kinds of 
sc.ew-pines: the coarsest, of tho leaves of the Balawa 
(Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn.) ; tho finest, of those of 
the Vouvoi (Pandanus caricosus, Rumph ), The Balawa, 
o1 Vaca, as if is termed in some districts, is a tree 
twenty-five feet Ifigh, indicative of poor soil, growing in 
exposed positions, and being one of the fist plants ap- 
pening on newly-formed islands, Tfs singular ha-hit has 
often been dwelt upon, The smooth white branches, 
with thoi: dense heads of foliage, not aptly compared 
to the aims of a huge candelahnum; the shong acrial 
roots, covered with minute spines, and sorving as so 
many props; the cmious coikscrew-like arangernent of 
the leaves, the leathery, sword shaped leaves thom- 
solves, and their spmy edges; the long spikes of male, 
and the shorter bianches of female flowois, thei deli- 
cious perfume strongly 1ecalling to mind that of the 
vegetable ivory of South Amorica; finally, the bught 
orange coloured diupes, formed into large heads of 
fiuit, to say nothing of their insipid taste, appreciated 
only by natives, ave all co essentially different fiom what 
a Ewopean tiaveller is accustomed to in his own coun- 
try, that his attention is involuntarily arrested, and he 
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hardly ever fails to record 1t. The Voivoi or Kickic 
(Pandanus caricosus, Rumph.) is a stemless species, with 
leaves ten to twelve fect long, which delights in swampy 
localities of the forests, and 1s occasionally cultivated to 
meet the demand, Fans, baskets, and the finest mats 

even those on which newly-born babes, naked as they 
are fo. moze than a twelvemonth, are carricd—aie made 
of its bleached leaves. Occasionally neat patterns are 
wouked in, by mtroducing portions of the material dycd 
black, whilst the borders of highly-finished mats are 
tastefully ornamented with the bright-ved feathers of 
the Kula, a paioquet (Cortphilus sohtarius, Latham) 
not found in the groups eastward of Fiji, and therefore 
highly esteemed. by the inhabitants of those islands. The 
bleached leaves are also employed for decoiating the 
body, being ticd by the men oyci their head dicss (sala), 
alound their breast, upper pat of the arms, wrists, and 
above the calves. The custom is not 1estricted to any 
particular class, but freely piactised by all, serfs, com- 
monors, and chicfs, when they go to war, or wish to 
look smait. The bright-coloured leaves of the Ti kula 
(Dracena fern ea, Linn , va ), and a number of flowers, 
feins, and leayes, are used by both sexcs as wicaths, 
garlands, necklaces, and similar ways, evidently showing 
their great love for flowers and graceful foliage. A cor 
tain kind of mats, worn as articles of clothing, are called 
“ Kuta,” from a species of sedge (Eleochans articulata, 
Nees ab Esenb.), supplying materials for them, giowing 
in swamps to the height of six feet 01 more, and going 
either by that name or by that of Ya. Baskets are also 
made of the leaves of the cocoa-tut palm, and the stem 
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of the Flagellaria Indica, linn. split wp in nanow 
stiips; those of the former aic the most casy to make, 
but they do not last long, whilst those of the latter ac 
the nentest and last the longest. 

Fibre used for cordage 1s derived fiom thico species of 
Vau (Paritium tiliaceum, P. tricuspis, et P. purpu as 
cens), the cocoa-nut pulm, the Yaka or Wayaka (Pachy- 
rhozus angulatus, Rich ), the Kalakalauaisoni (discus 
diversifolius, Jacq), ard the Sinn Mataiavi (Vikstrania 
JIndea, Meyer), Plating cocoa-nut fibre into “sinnet,” 
altevwardy to bo made into rope, or simply used for 
binding matenal, and as such a good article of exchange 
in tho giouwp, 18 a favowite occupation of the men, evon 
of high chief, when sitting in bures and discussing 
politics or othor topics of the day. According to Mx. 
Pritchard, nono of the Polynesians produce go preat a 
quantity of this article as the Fyians, though tho Ton- 
gueso excel thom in coloming it. T have seen—he con- 
tinues in the memorandum from which I quote—a ball 
of “sinnet” six fect Ingh, and four feet in diametor, 
Somo heathen tomples, Buro ni Kalou, used to be on 
tively composed of such plaiting, and thei: completion 
must have beon a task extending over a considerable 
period, since a model of them, four Lect high, ordered 
for the Musoum of Ticonomic Botany at Kew, could not 
be finished im less time than six weeks, and at a cost of 
£5, Tho fibie of the Yaka or Wayaka (Pachy hizus 
anqulaius Rich —Dolichus bulbosus, Linn.) is principally 
sought for fishing-nets the Hoats of which are the 
squale fiuits of the Vutu rakuaka (Barringtonia spe 
cosa, Tinn.). The Sinu Mataiavi (Wikstramta Indica, 
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Meyer), a seaside shiub, perhaps identical with the 
Sinu ni yanua, serves the same purpose, its bark, like 
that of other Zhymelew, containing o 1endily-available 
fibre—a fact also known, according to Mz. Pritchard, in 
the Samoan islands, where the plant is teamed “ Mati.” 
Only a limited use is made of the fibre of the Kalaka- 
lauaisoni (Lebiscus [Abelmoschus] diversifolius, Jacq.), a 
plant abounding in swamps all over Fi, 

Timber of excellent quality, both for house and ship- 
building purposes, abounds on the laige islands, and a 
trade in it has aheady sprung up with the Austialian 
colonies, The timber-trees belong piincipally to the 
natal orders Confere, Casuarinew, Guth ferw, Myrta- 
cee, and Leguminose. The most valuable woods are 
those produced by the Dakua, Vesi, Dilo, and Vaivai, 
and a list of nearly one hundiec useful kinds might be 
diawn up. 

The Dakua or Fijian Kowric-pine (Dammara Vitiensis, 
Seem.) is a noble addition to a genus of Conifers, of which 
seveial species aie known, scatt2ed over New Zealand, 
Southeain Queensland, New Caledonia, Ancitum, the 
Moluccas, Java, and Bornco. Dakuas hate been found 
in Vanua Lovu, Viti Levi, Ovalau, and Kadava , but 
European sawyeis have already made such sad havoc 
amongst them, that it is only in the two forme: islands 
whee they are still abundant Wilkes alludes to a fino 
one near Levuka, Ovalau, which measured five feet in 
diameter, or 15 fect in ciicumference. Those which I 
saw at Korovono, Vanua Lovu, displayed greater dimen- 
sions, the laigest stem being, at four feet above the base, 
eighteen feet; and another, also fom fect above tho 
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baso, sixteen fect in chcumference. Milne (Ifook. Jour, 
Bot and Kew Mise ix p. L138) gives fom cighteon to 
taventy-seven feet cixcumference as the maximum, but 
he docs not stato at what height above the base his 
measniement was (nken, Some of the trees at orevono 
were fiom 80 to 100 feet lugh, and up to a height of 
60 feet free hom branches, The bark was whitash on 
the outer, red on the inner, surface, pecling off like that 
of Austialian gum-trees, Old specimens did not haye re- 
gula whoils of bianches, as is the case with most Coni- 
fers The wood of the Koroyono tice was white, but 
there is said to be also a red-vooded kind, which may 
perhaps prove distinct from tls plant. Dakua is used Lor 
nasts, booms, and spas, for floorimg houses, and for all 
those pm poses for which deal is usually employed by us. 
Spars, from sixty to cighwy fect long, and tivo to three 
feet thick, were seen at Tagmu, Viti Levu. ‘ho Dakua 
ig not giegarious, but found always isolated in forests of a 
mixed composition. Like other Kowiie-pincs, the Fijian 
oxudes a gum, or iather1esim, called “Makadre.” ‘Lumps 
woighing 501bs, have occasionally been found under old 
rotten stumps; and a gcod deal might be collected in 
dishicts whence these tees have disappenied, if the 
natives could be made acquainted with the peculiar way 
in which the New Zealanders sound the giound for their 
kowiie-gum. ‘There has neven been any forcign trade in 
this article, becanse the Nuropeans in Fyji, ignorant of 
ils average muket-valuc, rejected the offer of the natives 
to collect it, Captain Dunn, an Amcetican, is said to have 
taken away half a ton of it, but it has not transpired 
whether he was able to dispose of it to advantage, New 
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Zealand kowrie-gum has for years past fetched at pubhe 
sales in London from 14s. to 16s. the ewt, In consequence, 
however, of the rebellion in New Zealand, it gradually 
advanced in 1860 to fiom 25s, to 283 ; in the spring of 
1861 it was quoted at from 18s to 20s., and it will no 
doubt ultimatcly be sold again at its former prices The 
Fijiais principally use the gum foi glazing pots (vaka- 
makadretaka),—the substance being put on while the 
vessels aic yet very hot,—and for bwning. The older it 
gets the better it bmns. At first it is of a light whitish 
colour, but becomes moie and morc that of amber, as 
well as transparent with age The natives, fearmg de- 
mons, ghosts, and other creations of thei wild fancy, me 
always anxious to be housed befoic sunset, and when 
compelled to venture out in the dark or when benighted, 
set up loud yells to drive away evil spirits, and light 
toich made cither of the iesin of the Dakua (bound 
round with rushes), the stem of the Wavuwayvu (Zigeron 
albidum, A. Gray), the taunk of t1¢ bamboo, 01 the flower 

stalks of the cocoa-nut palm. In the smaller islands and 
certain coast districts of Vanua JTevu and Viti Levu, 
lamps fed with cocoa-nut oil are common; but in the 
interior of the principal islands, where that oil is an im- 
ported article difficult to obtain, the 1esin of the Dakua 
1s bunt, either in the form of pastiles about two inches 
Jong, or in 1ibbon-like stiips:sum ounded by slips of wood, 
so as to constitute a kind of candle. When-buint in the 
first-mentioned way, the 1esin is protected by crocks from 
iunning about gnd igniting the Pandanus matting or 
other inflammable materials of the houses. A dye ob- 
tained from the smoke of the burning resin is used for 
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tho hai and for painting native cloth black, 0. mixed 
with a cortein red cmth to mako a brown pigment, 
Amongst the lowes classes it is employed for tatooing 
women mstead of the juice of tho Lauci fuit (Alewrites 
triloba, Vorst,), resorted to by ladies of rank: the skin 
being puncted with thorns of the shaddock tree, 
Besules the Dammara Vetiensis, Seem, there aie five 
othe: cone-bearing trees, all of which yicld valuable 
tumbei, viz. the Kau solo, tho Gagali, the Iuasi, the 
Kau tabua, and the Teweninini ‘The Kau solo repre- 
scenis a new genus peculiar to Taji, and giowing abun- 
duntly in tho southern pats of Viti Teva, where it 
attains fiom sixty to cighty fect in height and nine fect 
in girth, It has the appeaiance of the Yew,—dark, lan- 
ccolate leaves, about an inch long, and solitaiy nuts at 
the ends of the hanches. ‘Tho Gagah (Podocarpus po- 
lystachya, R. Br.) is common on the banks of rivers, It is 
nover scon higher than thisty 01 forty feet, and on the 
Noavua J notiecd that diving the season whon the river 
overflows ity banks, the trees must often bo under water, 
as dead twigs, leaves, and herbage, caniod down by tho 
tide, were lodged in their aowns. The wood is pecu- 
liarly clastic, and would probably do well fo. keels of 
boats and schoonets. ‘The Kuasi (Podocarpus elata, R, 
Bz,) is confined to the summits of mountains, and forms 
the chief vegetation of Vome peak, Viti Lovu Tts wood. 
is used for outiiggors of canoes, Another conc-bearing 
tice is the giaceful Kau tabua (Podocanpus cupressina, 
R. Bu.), common in the mountains of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and in Ancitum Milne found it in Viti Levu. 
Tis native name 1s derived fom the wood (Kau), re- 
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sembling in its yellowish tinge a well-oiled whale’s 
tooth (tabua), formeily estecmed the most precious 
article in the group. The tree is from fifty to eighty fect 
high, with spreading pendulous bianches, presonting a 
beautiful appearance, TheLeweninim (Dacrydium elatun, 
Wall.) is found in mixed forests fom the sea-shoue to 
the highest peaks. The bianches me very delicate, and 
the youngest hang down in giaceful fringos, clad with 
needle-shaped leaves of about half an inch in length. 
The slightest breeze—and the1e is scarcely ever a calm 
in Fiji causes the branchlets and foliage to tiomble 
(nimini), somewhat like ow aspen; hence the natives of 
Ovalau have given it the name of “Lewenmini,” When 
coming fiom Somosomo to Levuka, the ciew on boaid 
the ‘Paul Jones’ gave me an account of a moving plant, 
which they assured me giew in the mountains of Ovalau, 
and which excited my cutiosity in an eminent degree, 
No sooner had I landed than two boys were dispatched 
for specimens of the Lowoninini ; ‘but instead of bmging 
this Daerydvum, they biought a club moss, common. in 
the tropics (Lycopodium cernwum, Linn.), and which I 
found was termed Leweninini sa, on account of a certain 
zesemblance to it Macdonald (Jour. Geog Soc Lond, 
xxvii, p. 247) fancied this Dacrydium identical with the 
New Zealand Dacrydiwm cupressinum, Sol ; but this isa 
mistake Te also expresses his belief that the wond 
called Dakua salusalu is the produce of this tree, and 
in this he is suppoited by Mr Storck, who, being now 
a permanent resident in Fiji, had ample opportunity to 
go into the question. My inquiries respecting tho last- 
mentioned point have not been attended with success, 
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Nearly overly native consulted pointed out a different 
tice as the source of that timber. Mi. Pritchard also 
took somo pains about it, as the subject was brought 
before him in his consular capacity. <A resident in 
Ovalau had made a contact with a man for a supply of 
Dakua salusalu When the timber was dcliveied, cut 
on Vanua Levu, it was found to be that of the common 
Dakua (Danunaia), quite unlike the wood going by the 
name of Dakua salusalu in Ovalau. Payment being 1¢ 
fused, the Consul's interference was mvoked. There 
bomg no secicntific work to which an appeal could be 
made, Mi, Pritchad solved the difficulty by deciding 
that, although the wood tendered might bear or bore 
the name of Dakua salusalu in Vanua Lovu, it was not 
the one recognised by that name in Ovalau; and whereas 
the contract had becn cntcred into im the latte. island, 
only such wood as was called ““Dakua salusalu” there 
need be paid for 

‘The Nokonoko (Casuarina equisetifolia, Fovst.) pro- 
duces a wood much used for clubs and all pmposes in 
which hardness and heaviness is an object. It is most 
fiequent in tho eastern parts of the group, its peva- 
lence indicating a poor soil, Tts sombic aspect, and the 
wailing sound caused by the playmg of the bicezes in 
the bianches, forcibly appeal to the poctical sentiment ; 
hence the Nokonoko is planted in masses about tombs, 
and a fine grove of that kind is scen at Lakoba, sur- 
iounding the buiial-place of a departed chief Tho 
young branches aic drooping, impaiting to the tiee a 
peculialy giaccful look, and forming a beautiful con- 
trast to the erect and ngid growth of its congener, the 
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Velao (Casuarina nodifior a, Forst.), which is occasionally 
met with in its company, and also yields a useful timber 
Whilst the Nokonoko assumes 2 more on less pyramidal 
form, is scaicely eve: higher than forty feet, and has a 
greyish hue, the Velao is often sixty feet and even moie 
in height and thice fect mm chameter, and has a gicen 
mossy looking crown, which, by its flatness on the top, 
yeminds one of the stone-pine so characteristic of the 
Italian landscape. The Velao almost invariably giows 
in good soil, generally in mixed forests; whilst the No- 
konoko shuns, as iif weie,a close contact with other 
kinds of trees, and it scarcely ever associates with any 
save the Balawa o1 Screw pine (Pandanus odoratissemus, 
Linn.). 

The Dilo (Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn.), a sea-side 
tree, grows to a large size, and its wood is used for 
canoes and boats. Several of the little coasting vessels, 
cruising about Fiji, are almost exclusively built of it 
and the Vaivai (Serianthes Vitiensis, Giay); their masts 
being supphed by the Dakua (Dammara Vitiensis, Secm ), 
Dilo wood has, besides, a beautiful giain and takes a fine 
polish, Alhed to the Dilo is the Damanu (Calophyllum 
Burmanm, Wight), a large inland foiest tree, also {u- 
nishing materials for boats, canocs, masts, and all kmds 
of caipentiy. ‘The Tisi (Zerminalia Moluccana, Lam.), 
a littoral tiee, and its congener, the Tavola (Terminaha 
Catappa, Linn.), add thei share to the Fijian woods, 
That of the Tavola 1s made mto dawns called “ Lali,” 
the beating of which is resorted to when distinguished 
guesis arrive, on {ostive occasions, or to call the Chiis- 
tians to Diyine se1viec ; and it isa cmious coincidence, 
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but certainly nothing more save an comeidence, that tho 
ancicnt Egyptian term for i¢jouing was “lah,” as in 
the Arabian song of ‘ Dovs ya-lel lee” ‘These diwms are 
beaton with tivo short and thick picees of wood, and 
the sound produced can be heard within a cele of se- 
yeral miles. Guicat piaise is bestowed on the Mulomulo 
(Thespesia nopulnea, Covi.), a t2c0 common on the sea- 
beaches of the Lastein hemisphere, on account of the 
almost ndestiuctible natme of its wood whilst under 
water, When fully developed it is about fifty feet high, 
and the stem fiom one to two fect in diameter, bearing 
hieait-shaped leaves and flowceis somewhat resembling 
those of the hollyhock, but changing thei colour as 
the day advances,—a pecuharity they sharo in common 
with those of soveral other Malvaccous plants, Its 
tuck foliage renders it suitable for avenues, and I have 
seen it planted for the sake of its shade both in Ceylon 
and the Tlawaiian islands. The centre of old stems 
generally docays in the way our Luropcan elms do, and 
the wood towaids that pait picsonis a deep claret co- 
lom. The Mamakma (Kleinhovia hospita, Linn.) and 
the Marasa (Storekiella Vitiensis, Seem, so called in 
honom of my able assistant in the botanical explora- 
tion of Fiji, Mr. Jacob Storck) should not be omitted 
ina list of timbers. Tho Mamakaia is from foity to 
fifty fect high, and 1athor a social tree, indicating its 
presonce duing the flowering season by its numeious 
and lage panicles of pink blossoms The Marasa, dis- 
coveied on the southern sido of Ovalau by Mr. Storck, 
is a noble object, attaining eighty fect or more’ in 
height, nine fect in girth, having a 1.emaikably straight 
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stom, a dense, dark-gieen foliage, pinnate leaves, floweis 
of a bright yellow colour, arrayed in terminal panicles, 
at first sight easily mistaken for those of a Cassia, and 
a curious cultiiform fruit (egumen) <A hard and 
dwable timber is produced by the Sagali (Lamnttzera 
coccinea, Wight et Ain.), a tiee with blackish wood, 
glossy foliage, and bright scailet floweis, abounding in 
matitime swamps, as well as by another mmate of the 
same localities, the Dogo or mangrove (Rhizophora nw- 
cronata, Lam.), The sap of the latter has a blood red 
colour, much employed by the natives, amongst whom 
it is almost as fashionable to dye then hair red as it was 
amongst the ladies of ancient Rome, after them 1oving 
husbands and brotheis had become acquainted with the 
faii locks of the Teutonic 1ace. When fist put on, 
the sap is allowed to run freely over face and neck, 
producing an effect much like that a crown of thorns 
is represented as doing On Nukubati, off the Macuata 
coast of Vanua Levu, I saw it employed by potters for 
painting their crockery. Just after the pols had been 
baked and were still quite hot, a mixtme, consisting of 
this fiuid and the sap of the Wakiwaki (Hebiscus [Adel 
moschus|] moschatus, Linn ), was used for that purpose, 
the colour of the paint remaining almost unchanged 
after the vesscls had become cool and dry, The aemal 
roots of the Dogo being very elastic, offer good mate- 
rials for bows, of which the Fijians avail themselves ; 
whilst the fiuit is made into bread (madiai) in times of 
scarcity. 4 

The Vuga (et osideros coll‘na, A. Guay), a tree with 
glossy foliage and scarlet flowers, yields a hard wood of 
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good giain; and several other My. tac cous plants, among 
thom the Yasi diavu (Zugenia rubescens, A. Gray), are 
estoomed for their duiable timber, A sca-sido tree of 
middle sizo, the Tatakia (Acacta (§Phyllodinew] lauri- 
folia, Willd.), has a haad wood, useful for axe-handles 
and smaller pieces of empentry. The Qumu (deana 
Richii, A Gray), another phyllodmcous species, also 
yields a hard wood, even more useful, as the tree is 
larger than the last-mentioned, and supplies the paint 
with which the heathen natives blacken their faces, 
when they diess for wai o1 wish to look particularly 
smut, hence “Qumu” paint. The Vaivai (Sertanthes 
Vitionsis, A. Gaay), often scen in company with the 
Qumu, produces one of the most valued of all Vijian 
woods; but the Vos (Afzelia bijuga, A. Gray), which in 
outwiud appearance is not unlike our beech (Mayes 
sylvatica, inn,), having the white smooth bark, the 
colom, and somewhat tho shape of the leaves of that 
familiar forest-trec, is held in the highest estimation. 
1t is used for canoes, pillows, kava-bowls, clubs, and a 
variety of other purposes, and scems almost indestrue- 
ttble, One of the mos: common tice-ferns, the Bala- 
bala (Alsophila excelsa, R. Bi), is much used for build- 
ing purposes by the natives. Its trunks make excollent 
posts, lasting an incredibly long time, and possessing 
moreover the advantage of being almost fire-pioof, 
After a house has been burnt down, these posts are 
almost the only trace that remains. It is also customary 
to make the ridge pole of houses and temples of this 
treo-fern, and to surround it with the Wa-Kalou (holy 
creoper), ® species of that cmious genus of climbing 
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feins (Lygodictyon), partially no doubt from somo supe- 
stitious notions, but partially also to keep out the wet 
The taunks of the Balabala, cut into ornamental fo.ms, 
are fiequently observed around tombs, temples, churches, 
and bures, presenting a pretty effect. The little sticks 
which the chiefs cany, stuck under theia turban, and 
with which they scratch their heads, are also made of 
Balabala. The young leaves are eaten in times of scai- 
city, while the soft scales covering the footstalks, or 
more correctly speaking the stipes, of the fronds, are 
used for stuffing pillows and cushions by the white set- 
tleis, in preference to featheis, because they do not be- 
come so heated, and are a eal luxury in a sultiy tropical 
night. The Balabala is common all over the group, es- 
pecially on the weather side, and its trunk attains the 
height of about twenty five feet, and cight or ten inches 
in thickness. The fronds form a magnificent crown of 
gigantic dimensions, rendering the plant a noble featme 
in the landscape. 

Palms play an important part in the domestic econo- 
my of the natives, The Fijians are the only people who 
in their barbarous state had a collective term for the 
gieat natual order of palms, applying that of “ Nin’ 
to all those inhabiting their islands, and adding specific 
names to distinguish the one from the othe ; viz. :— 

Niu dina = Cocos nucifera, Linn, 

Niu sawa — Kentia exon hiza, Wendl, 

Niu niu — Cagicake = Piychosperma filiferwn, Wendl. 

Nin soria = Sogo = Sagus Vitiensis, Wondl. 

Nw masei = Salaki = Vin = Poicha dia pacifica, Seem et 


Wendl. 
Niu Balaka = Ptychosperma Seemanm, Wondl, 
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The woud “ Nin” is common to most Polynosian lan- 
guages, often taking the form of “Nia” ond “ Niau ;” 
the New Zealand “ Nikau,” by which the Maoris desig- 
nate their indigenous palm (Areca sapida, Sol.), docs bo- 
long, and perhaps even “Nipa,” the Philippine namo of 
Nipa fruticans, may belong, to the same group of words. 
We futher wace the Fijian “ Niu,” or with the article 
“a” (a niu) before it, in the Anao, Anowe, Anau, and 
Nu, by which names a sugar-yielding palm, the Arenga 
saccha iferd, is known in diffrent parts of the Indian 
Arclupelago. ‘fhe existence of a collective icrm for 
“palms” never having beon pointed out, the passage in 
John xii, 18, “Look leaves of the palm-tiecs,” is 10n- 
dered both in tho Viw. and the London edition of tho 
Fijian Bible, “Tva sa kauta na diau ni balabala,’— 
lnterally, “Took leaves of the trec-fern,” for balabala 
is a trec-fern (Alsopala excelsa, R. Br.) “Nin” is the 
term that ought to have beon used, there being tivo 
kinds of venl polins in Syria, but no tree-fong 

Only ono of all the palms as yet discovered in Fiji 
js a fan-palm, the rest having pinnatifd leaves, This 
is the Niu Masci, Sakiln or Viu, a new gonus of Cory- 
phine (Pribchardia pacifica, Scom, ct Wendl.), difforing 
from all described ones in several important characters, 
The blades of the leaves are made into fans, ‘Iri masei” 
or “ai Vin,” which ae only allowed to be uscd by tho 
chiofs, as those of the Talipot (Corypha wmbraculifora, 
Linn.) formerly weie in Coylon The common people 
have to content themselves with fans made of Pandanus 
cm icosus, ILence, though thore is not a village of im- 
portance without the Sakiki, or, as it is termed in the 
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Somosomo dialect, which suppresses the Ictter /, Sau, 
thee are never more than one or two solitary speci- 
mens to be met with m any place, the demand foi the 
leaves being so limited, that they pove sufficient to 
supply it. The fans are from two to three feet across, 
and have a boider made of a flexible wood, ‘They 
serve as a protection both from the sun and iain; m 
the latte. instance the fan is laid almost hoizontally on 
the head, the water bemg allowed to run down behind 
the back of the bearer Fiom this the Fijian language 
has borrowed its name for “umbrella,” a contrivance 
introduced by Emopceans, terming it “ ai vin,’ that being 
one of the names by which fans aie known. The leaves 
are never employed as thatch, though their texture 
would seem to recommend them foi that purpose, the 
trunk, however, is occasionally used for ridge-beams. | 
The palm seldom attains more than thuty fect in height 
Its unk is smooth, stiaight, and wnaimed, and fiom 
ten to twelve mches in diameter at the base, The 
crown has a globular shape, and 1s composed of about 
tiventy leaves, the petioles of which are unarmed and 
tne tect four inches long, and densely covered at the 
base with a mass of brown fibres The blade of the 
leaves is 1ounded at the base, fan-shaped, four feet seven 
inches long, three fect three mches broad, and when 
young, as is the petiole, densely covered wich whitish- 
brown down, which, however, as the leaf advances in 
age, gradually disappears, Irom the axil of every lcal 
flowers aic put forward, enveloped in several very fibrous 
flaccid spathes, which 1apidly decay, and have quite a 
ragged appearance cven before the flotvers ac open. 
2B 
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The inflorescence never breaks out delow the crown, as it 
doos in the Niu sawa (Kentia? exorrhiza, Wendl). The 
spadix is three fect long, stifl and very straight, bearing 
numerous minute hermaphrodite flowers, of a brownish, 
yellow colour, The fiuit is perfectly round, about half 
an inch in diameter; and, when quite matmed, it has 
exactly the colour of a black-heait cheny, the outside 
having a slight astumgent taste. The seeds geiminate 
fiecly, and out of a handful thiown carelessly into a 
Wardian case in Fiji, more than thinty had begun to 
grow when they reached New South Wales, where they 
weie taken care of in the Botanic Gaidens, and will 
duly be distiibuted amongst the vaious establishments 
forming collections of 1m.0 and beautiful palms—for 
such this species certainly is. 

The Niu sawa (entia? exorrhiza, TL. Wendl.) is a 
pinnatifid palm of considerable beauty, of which there 
is a characteristic sketch, representing the vegctation of 
the Rewa river, in *'Lhe Narrative of the United Sjates 
Exploring xpedition, ‘This palm is found all over 
TAji, ascending mountains to the height of two thousand 
fect, Mz, Chales Moc1e, of Sydney, met with it n Now 
Caledonia; and there is icason to believe that it is also 
found in the Tongan group, where, as in Fiji, itis known 
by the name of “ Niu sawa,” I am told; “ sawa,” signi 
fymg “ved” in Tonguese (and having no meaning in 
Fijian), being doubtless given on account of tho fruit, 
which meiges from bright orange into iced. ‘This palm 
is remarkably stuaight, and often moe than sixty fect 
high. The unk is unarmed, smooth, and of a whitish 
colour; it is a*tcouple of feet above the base, fiom two 
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to three feet in circumference. When the tree gets old, 
mumerous acrial roots, all covered with spines, begin to 
appear, forcibly reminding one of the Jriartea exorrhiza 
in tropical America. The leaves are fiom ten to twelve 
feet long, pinatifid, and the segments four feet long 
and twoinches broad. ‘Before expanding they are per- 
fectly erect, looking lke a pole inserted into the heat 
of the foliage; their petiole and midrib and veins are 
in that stage densely covered with a vey short brown 
tomentum, which move or less disappears as the foliage 
advances in age, The flowers appear below the crown 
of the leaves, giowing out of the old wood, they are 
enveloped in thick coriaceous boat-shaped spathes, which, 
unhke those of the Sakiki (Prtchardia pacifica, Seem. et 
Wendl ), are not subject to rapid decay. The spadix, on 
which the minute moneecions green flowors ae inserted, 
ys much branched, and the branches are “ yaning,” 
forming large bunches, which, when loaded with 1ipe 
fiuit,.are 1athei weighty. As many as eight of theso 
bunches arc often seen on a tree at one time in various 
stages of development. The firnit is ovate, acuminate, 
and about the size of a walnut. At first gicen, it gia- 
dually changes into bright orange, and ultimately merges 
into red at the base. The kerncl has a slight astiin 
gent taste, and is eaten by the natives, especially by the 
youngsteis. The wood is used fo spas, Fine specimens 
of the tree, biought by Mr. Moore fiom New Caledonia, 
and by me from Fiji, are cultivated at the Sydney Bo- 
tanic Gaiden. 

The Niu Niu, or as it is more commonly termed, Cagi- 
cake (Ptychosperma filiferum, Wendl), is found in the 
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depth of the forest, where il shows its feathery crown 
nbove the surrounding trees, forming what St Piee 
poetically called “a forest above a forest,” and what 
tho Tijians less skilfwly wished to express by the name of 
Cagicake, lit ally “above the wind.” Before IT had seen 
the fiuit the natives desciibed it to me as being exactly 
the same shape and colour as that of the Niu sawa, but 
only very much smaller in sve; and in this they were 
qnetly conect ‘Whilst the fruit of the Niu sawa is as 
lmgeas a walnut, that of the Cagicake is about the size 
ofa coffee bey. The trunk is smooth, ummarmed, and 
abort cight inches in diameter, furnishing capital ma- 
terial for afters, which the natives declare are so dmable 
that they last for ever The leaves ae pinnatifid, ton 
to twelve Lect long, and the lowermost segments being 
nmiowel, and at least three or for times as long as the 
uppermost, hang down in long finges, When in the 
dusk of the evening T fist encountered this singlar palm 
on the Macuata coast of Vanua Lovn, 1b wag this pecu- 
liavity that first atuacted my attention, otherwise I 
should have taken it to be a Niu sawa It was pitch- 
dak before the tice was felled and chagged out of the 
thick jungle im which it giew, when passing my fingers 
over the surface of the segments, T felt a thick maiginal 
and elevated vein, which at once assured me that an 
undoubtedly new. addition had been made to my col- 
lection ‘The disproportionate length of the lower seg- 
ments, and the thick marginal vein pointed out, though 
they had been first discovered in the absence of 1egular 
daylight, me amongst the most striking’ peculiarities, 
and ought to be scived upon by those giving a popula 
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desciiption of this palm; the upper segments are fom 
feet long and thice inches bioad. The spadix, lke that 
of the Niu sawa, 1s much bianched, and may be said to 
be a mimatime imitation of it, The palm 1s found both 
in Vanua Leyu and Ovalau, and doubtless also m Viti 
Levu, for a palm which grows in the interior -of the 
latter islands, and is termed about Namos: “ ‘Tankua,” 
must, from the descirption given to mo by natives, be 
identical with the Cagicake According so the supet- 
stitious notion of the inland tribes of Vita Levu, the di- 
minutive fiut of the Tankua and those of the Boia (He- 
licoma? sp.), a plantain-hke species, 1s the chief food 
of the Veli, spirits half fairy, half gnome, with a fair 
complexion and diminutive body. The Tankua is their 
cocoa-nut, the Boia their plantain, and the Yaqoyaqona 
(Macroprper puberulum, Benth.), their kaya plant, none 
of which mortals can destioy 01 injure without exposmg 
themselves to the danger of being severely punished by 
those diyellers in the forests the Veli 

The Balaka (Ptychospe:ma Seemanm, Wendl) is a 
diminutive palm, growing ag unde1wood in dense forests 
It was met with both in Vanua Levu, on the southern 
side, and on the mountams of Taviuni, The tunk is 
semarkably straight, 1inged, and about an inch in dia- 
meter when fully developed. On account of its strength 
and straightness it is used for spems by the natives, and 
would make good walking-sticks, The leaves are pinna- 
tisoct, about four feet long, and the segments are e1080- 
dentate at the point, like those of Caryota and Wallhchta 
‘The floweis appear below the few leaves, forming the 
crown of this, the smallest of all Fijian palms, 
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In Wilkes's ‘Narrative of the United States Mxplor 
ing Expedition, mention ts made ol a Caryotd, 0s prow. 
ing in Fiji, and being used for rafters in building “lta 
smght siem, with ats dmable, hard, and tough quali- 
ties, render 14 well adapled for this purpose” No one 
hag subscquently meb with a ue Cayold one of tho 
mod remarkable genera, and | dancy that the botanists 
of Walhos’s expedition may have mistaken the oxoso- 
dentate leaves ofa timber-yiciding pal, yobably Lay 
hosperme Vitiaass, Wendl, abounding in some party 
of Viti Levu, fon, those of a Cayota This about forty 
foot high, has a smooth trunk, pinnatifid leaves, and was 
seen by me ab Nukubalava To have not been able to 
Joan its native name, ‘Tivo other species, the sago and 
the coconut pala, abeady treated of above, and thiee 
discovered by the Uni ed St: tos Fyplozing Expedition, 
augment the list of Lian pals to ten. 

Ornamental plants ue highly appeeiated by both 
natives and white setulers, especially those having cither 
yaricgaled leaves on gay-colomed flowers, since the Fis 
jinn flora shares with thet of mont islands the pecuhaxity 
of possessing only a limited number of species display. 
ing gay tints. Thoso most frequently seen about the 
native houses wo what gaidoncis call “ leaf plants,” in- 
cluding the Dantdani (ena /ruticosum, Linn ), with ss 
deeply-cul tohage, several beautiful varicties of the 
Diacana ferrea, somo of which have been introduced 
fiom various Polynesten islands, the Croton pictum, the 
“ndigenous Acalypha tigata, Post, toxmed Kalabuer 
lamu, the foliage of which changes from dark-green to 
nown, yellow and scarlet, and two lands of ornamental 
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grass (Panicum), the one having pmple, the othe va- 
iiegated leaves. The couch-grass is also spreading fast 
throngh the islands, and there is a fine lawn of 1b m 
front of the king’s house at Bau, blending well with the 
number of fine shiubs and trees which, at Mrs. Collis's 
instigation, we1e planted around the 1oyal residence, 
Of the Kauti, Senitoa, Senicicobia, o1 Shoe-black plant 
(Hibiscus Rosa sinensis, Linn.), a single pink and pwple 
as well asa double variety ave cultivated. When the 
Cassia obtusifoha and Cassa occidentalis, were first 
brought to Fiji, the natives took them ude: thei: special 
protection, and disseminated them freely, being highly 
pleased with their leaves “going to sleep” at night, 
whence the names of Mocemoce and Kaumoce, 7 ¢. sleep 
ing plants. But they became weary of thei: pets when it 
was found that they speedily proved two most tiouble- 
some weeds, which, in common with the Datura Stia 
monium, Euphorbia pilulifera, Plentago mayor, Evigeron 
albidum, ond other foreign intruders, caused them a great 
deal of additional labour, 

Most of the white sctileis have little gaidens in which 
all flowers derived fiom warm counties are grown with 
great success. The pride of Baibadoes (Poinciana pul- 
chernma, Linn.), both the red and yellow variety, may 
be scen in perfection; the same may be said of the 
white trumpet flower (Brugmannsia candida, Pais ), the 
balsam (Zmpatiens Balsanuna, Lann.), the Quamoelit vul- 
gars, Chois.,, the scented Acacta (deacia Farnesana, 
Wauld.), the blue Chtoria Ternatea, Linn, the Gom- 
phrena qlobosa, Linn , Vinca rosea, Lun , Calendula offi- 
cinalis, and the well-known Marvel of Peru (Miralilis 
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dalana, Tim.),  Prince’s feathers (dAmarantus eruentus, 
Jann), and its congener, Driti damudamn (Ama antus 
tricolor, Viun.), have become perfectly natmalzed in 
some districts Attempts to grow the flowers of colder 
regions have uot been so successtul. Carnations are kept 
alive with difficulty; roses, though growing and bloom- 
ing freely, possess Little or no scent, and aie chiefly 
valued fiom the pleasing associations connected with 
them; dabhas wee mtroduced m 1860, by Di, Brower, 
but T have not yet lent the fate that attended them ; 
a species of honcystidle (Zonérera), noticed on the mis- 
sion promises at Viwa and Ban, concludes the limited 
hist of foreign gaiden plants culuuvaled in Lija, a list, 
for any additions to which the mhabitants would feel 
yery giateful. 

Tho natives da nat content themselves with merely 
looking at or smelling plants, but profusely decoate 
their persons with them: clogant-lormed leaves, passion 
flowers, the bnghtaed leaves of the dincrenas, o1 the 
bleached ones of the stemless scrow-pine, are made to 
piace thei: heads or turbans. Ghent aptitude is dis- 
played in making necklaces (Laube or salusalu), the ma- 
terials for which ae principally fiumshed by monope- 
talous, white, and odorifc.ous flowers, strtmg upon a picce 
ofstiumg JT noticed those of the Bua (ag wa Ba terrana, 
A, Giay), Buabua (Guetiarda speerosa, Jann.), Vasa or 
Rowa (Ca bere lactaria, Lam.) andSinu dina Lencosmia 
Burnettaana, Bth, = Dars disperma, Forst.), ‘The flowers 
of the Smu dina, or as 1t is also termed Sinn damu- 
damu, are capitate, and the necklaces made of them ae 
called * sinucodo,” a term also epplying to a cham, ‘The 
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shiub 1s about fourteen feet high, has fine dark-green 
shining foliage, odoriferous floweis, which on opening 
aic pure white, but giadually change to cream-colom, 
and bright-ed drupes, about as large as a hazel-nut. 
Numerous plants serve for miscellancous purposes, 
The flat 10und seeds of the Wala (Zntada scandens, 
Bth = Mimosa scandens, Linn ), called “ai Crbi,” 01 “ai 
Lavo,” have suggested to the Fijians a comparison with 
owt coins, and supplied a word fo1 money (ai avo), of 
which their language was formely destitute, because 
that aiticle was entirely unknown to them, all com- 
mercial exchange bemg carricd on by bate. The 
Walai or Watagiri is a crecper, always associated with 
mangioves and othe: maritime vegetation, Its stem, 
when young used in place of ropes foi fastenings, oc- 
cusioudlly atteins a foot in diameter, and fous bold 
festoons, whilst its pods a1iest attention by their gigantic 
dimensions, measuring as they do several feet in length. 
The greyish bony involucre of the Sila, or Job’s teas 
(Coia Lacryma, Linn.), a giass growing in swamps and 
having the aspect of Indian-corn, as well as the seeds of 
the Dindamu, Quiridamu, 01 Leiedamnu (Abrus precato- 
aus, Linn ), which 1esemble those of the Drala (Zrythrina 
Indhea, Linn ) in having e bught red colom and a black 
spot, are affixed with breadfmit gum to the outside of 
ce1tain o1acle boxes, of which Wilkes has given fair illus 
tiations in lus ‘ Nariative of the U.S Txploring Expedi- 
tion’ These boxes have a moze o1 less pyiamidal shape, 
and are kept in the temples, as the supposed abode of 
the spixit consulted through the priests. Toys, consist 
ing of cocoa-nut shells, and covered with these matcuals, 
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aie occasionally seen in the hands of native children, and 
thy have rather a pret y effect ‘The bamboo, vernacu- 
larly timed “ Bite,” 16 represented by twa species, a 
large and a small one, both of which aro rather local in 
thon geopiaphical inge ‘The tink of the larger is in 
gencial use for yer ls to contain water, some of which 
ae six feet long Ttiequines a certain knack, with some 
Aificulty acquned by foreigners, to pour the water out 
of the small hole on one side of the wppex end without 
spalling some of the contents, ‘The natives dimk out of 
theso veasels by poming the water in thei mouth with- 
out allowing thei lips to touch them: sipping the fluid 
ay we do would be considered an act of impropriaty. 
Bamboo split up in nariow strips makes capital torches, 
which do not require, as has been stated, to be dipped 
in cocoanut of] 1m order to make them give a clear and 
Inight light. Tishmg rafts, pillows for sleeping, mstru- 
ments for beating time to national songs, pan-flutes, 
fonces {for gardens and cow tyards,—~all arc constructed 
of those giant grasses At Nagadi, in Viti Levu, 1 visited 
a heathen temple swxounded by a bamboo fence, some 
of the sticks used being the young shoots entire, with 
unexpanded leaves, and looking like so many fishing 
iods, ‘The priest in chinge of this building exhibited a 
bundle of bamboos, which on being struck on the ground 
with the opening downwards produced a peeulialy loud 
and hollow sound. Two smgle bamboos of different 
lengths mo beaten contemporancously with this lage 
bundle in ichgious cercmonics. An amusing sight is 
yrosented by a giove of bamboos on fire, When 1e¢- 
turning fiom Namosi, I passed several places where, to 
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clear the land, fire had been sect to these gioves Ag 
soon as the flame fairly embiaced the canes a loud ex- 
plosion suceceded, the general effect of which being that 
of a well sustained skimish between two hostile paitics 
of sharp shooters, In Feuador I ance saw a sugai-canc 
plantation on fixe, bat the noise of the bamboo by far 
excceded that caused by the former, ‘The leaves of the 
Qangawa, a species of pepper (Piper Striboa, Linn), 
climbing and rooting like our ivy, and, if 1epoit may 
be trusted, those of the Vusolevu (Coludrina Asiatica, 
Brongn.) aic used for washing the hair, to clean it and 
destroy the vermin. The Moli kurukuru (Cit us vulgaris, 
Risso) serves the same purpose, a remark also applying 
to the vine called Wa 1otmotu (Vets saponaria, Seem ), 
the stem of which, especially the thicker part, is cut in 
pieces fiom a foot to eighteen inches long, cooked on 
hot stones, and when thus rendered quite soit produces 
in water a rich lather almost equal to that of soap. ‘The 
fruuts of the Vaga, or bottle-gomd (Lagenara vulgaris, 
Sor ), are readily converted mto flasks for holding oil and 
other fhuds, by allowing their pulp to undeigo decom- 
position, The juice of the Vetao o Uvite (Calysacaon 
obovale, Miq.), a uscful timber-tiee, yields a dye, at pre- 
sent only employed by the natives for changing their 
black hai into red; but when it is remembered that 
its congener, the Calysaccion longifohum, Wight (= C. 
Chinense, Wlpis ), finishes the buds known as the 
Nag-kassar of Indian commerce, it is not unlikely that. 
tho Vetao o. Uvitai may yet’ be tuned to better uses. 
This enumeration by no means exhausts the catalogue 

of the useful products m which a Floia of about a thou- 
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sed different species, such as the Tiftan is, abounds, 
Enough, however, hay becn stated to show how bountiful 
naaue has been in supplying these wlands with cdible 
roots and fruits, with dv igs, spices, fibres, imber, dyes, 
vegelable fats, and other aticles of commercial import 
ance. ‘The long list of ¢iltivated plauts shows that the 
uailaves we aot Wl prepared for entering on agucultual 
operations on a luge soale, whilst the fact that the 
vanictics of the different products grown are almost 
endless, finishes a striking proof of thei, succeeding to 
porfection, ‘The numerous plants intioduced from every 
direction of the compass, and their successful naturali- 
ation, may justly be regarded as indicative of the climate 
being of that happy medim which, in a sinner way, 
enables the English gardener to assomblo in his domain 
a far greater collection of species than his continental 
rival. 
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RPWARKS ON THY TPAUNA OF LIJIT. MAMMATS.~—BIRNS.—-TIAIE 8 —-RLPo 
LILY'S MOLT USKS.—CRURTAC] A --INSEO18,—LOWER ANTMATS 
No attempt has as yet been made to draw up a list of 
the animals of Fiji, and all the materials for it me 
scattered through vaious periodicals and other publi- 
cations, ‘hae ae vey few mammals in the group; 
indeed, except the rat (Kalavo), fom Cetaccous animals, 
and five specics of bats, collectively termed Baka, we 
have none belongme to this fauna, One of these bats 
or flymg foxes has been named Nolopleris Macdonaldu, 
in honowr of ils discoverer, TPhyce of them ave talloss, 
two have tails There are two kinds of porpoises and 
wo of while in the adjcent seas and amongst the is. 
lands, bul, though whale? tecth are lughly valued, and 
were 60 8Ul] more formerly, Cre Tijinns have never taken 
to Whaling in any form, and always seem Lo have pw 
chased their stock (rom foreign Gadas, The dog (oli), 
the pig (Vuaka), the duck, and the fowl (Toa) were the 
only domestic animals known to the natayes Dogs were 
not caten and suckled by the wonten, as was and is the 
case in othor Polynesian islands; indeed, the custom of 
ening dogs scems to have been restricted in the Pacific 
to the islands end counimes north of the Ime, and was 
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appaicntly brought from the Sandwich Islands to Tahiti. 
The white settlers have introduced cattle, horses, goats, 
sheep, rabbits, and cats, all of which seem to thrive 
well The horses are as yet few in number, and they 
aie not much valued, as most mhabited places can be 
reached by water, and there ae as yet no roads in the 
large islands. The teiror of the natives at first seeing 
a horse and a man on its Lack seems to have been quite 
equal to that recorded of the ancient American nations ; 
they van away in wild dismay, or climbed trees and rocks 
to get out of the reach of the monster. Cattle succeed 
well; and I saw some very fine young bullocks on Ka 

davu, the property of Mr. Boyce, Fijians not fencing in 
their plantations, they have rather a dislike to cattle, 
and in some instances they have killed them, as their 
erops have frequently suffered fiom their devastation, 
They are very fond of beef, and as there was no native 
name for it, they have compounded one, calling it 
“ Bulla-ma-kau;” because it is derived from a bull and a 
cow. Goats have become very numerous, and most of 
the white settlers have flocks of them fo. the sake of 
their milk; but Tam not aware that any of the natives 
have as yet reared any Sheep were fist introduced, 
if I am rightly informed, by Dy. Brower, the present 
American Consul, and several extensive sheep-runs have 
lately been bought on the northein shores of Viti Leyn 
and Vanua Levu by British subjects from Austraha It 
was fo.merly supposed that the climate of Fiji was too 
warm for sheep, but that does not seem to be the case, 
- Some specimens of Fijian wool were sent to the Londou 
Exhibition of 1862. “We find sheep answer well,” 
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writes a friend to me; “the wool giows rapidly, the 
sheep fatten well, and the ewes bieed 1apidly, frequently 
having thiee at a birth, so that we can by and-by expout 
wool as well as cotton. In one of the boxes sent to the 
Exhibition there is some wool of a sheep five months 
old, boin on Wakaya, and the property of Di: Brower.” 
Cats are now quite common, and the natives have taken 
to them in order to kill the mice and rats which En- 
1opean vessels have mtioduced. 7 

Buds are much more numeious than mammals I 
have a list of fo.ty-six different species, among them 
paioquets, owls, bitteins, teal, hawks, ducks, pigeons, 
ete The featheis of some of them ate collected for 
ornamental purposes, and the high value sct upon the 
Kula (Corephilus solitarius, Latham) has already been. 
noticed, ‘Ducks and p.gcons, cxecllent cating, are very 
abundant, the former about the 1iveis,*the latte: m the 
woods, The fowls (Toa*) which the natives had were very 
small, and could scarcely be to1med domesticated, in- 
deed they have become perfectly wild in many districts. 
Europeans have introduced better kinds, and also tw- 
keys, but I do not remember sceing any geese. I fancy 
that the doniestic ducks must have come to the islands 
early in this, century from some Spanish ships. 


* Toa is the uyian form of the oid ‘ Moa,’ applied throughout Poly 
nesia to domestic fowls, and by the Maou s to the most gigantic extinet 
birds (Dinorms sp plur) disentombed in New Zealand. The Polynesian 
term for birds that fly about freely in the aw is Manu or Manumanu, and 
the fact that the New Zealandera did not choose one of these, but tho ons 
unplying domesticity and want of free locomotion an the air, would seem o 
proof that the New Zealand Moas were asiually seen alive by tho Maouies, 
about their premises, as stated in ther fia lions, and have only become 
extinct nm compaiatively recent times 
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My list contains a hundred and twenty-one species of 
fish. Some of them are excellent eating ; indeed a gieat 
part of the native food 1s derived from this source. ‘They 
are scciued by nets, spears, fish ferices, ox stupefaction, 
by the different plants enumerated above (p 389). The 
mght is a favowite time for fishing on the reefs, and 
laipe partics are made up, chefly womcn, who, tuich 
in hand, traverse the 1cefs laid bare by the ebb-tide, 
and gathe. what they can, Such a fishing paity is a 
pretty sight; and when suddenly distmbed fiom my 
sleep by shouts and meriy laughter, I have often watched 
the long lines of toiches moving along in the depth 
of night on the shores of Ovalau Theo fences made 
in the sea are constiucted with gieat care, and so that 
the fish will enter them in large bodies and have little 
chance of escaping Theie were generally some about 
Lado, and basket full of their produce were daily sent 
to us as presents. The fences were not allowed to 1¢- 
main fo1 moie than a few days in the same place, as the 
natives maintained that the fish become awase of their 
existence and would not enter them. Besides the edible 
fish, there are a numbei of different shaiks about the 
group, and one heais of frequent accidents caused by 
them. The natives, being excellent swimmeis, do not 
mind being capsized m thei: canoes, but aie in great 
dread of the shaiks The Jatte: are called collectively 
“Qio,’ and me salt-water and seveial fresh wate. spe- 
cies ale cnumeiated. One day we encountered a very 
laige one on the reef, whexe he had been left in a shal 
low pool by the receding tide. Our boat being near, an 
axe was fetched to lull him, but no sooner did’ he catch 
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sight of the weapon than he made off in great haste, 
moving along over many hundred yaids of diy reef like 
a seypent, without ow bemg able to stop hm. Thee 
18 a curious tiadition about a species of sole called 
“Davilai” Myr Davilai used to be the leada of the 
‘songs amongst the fishes, and one day, when all Ins 
band were together and he was reqnested to com- 
mence the stram, he obstmately refused to comply. 
Enraged at such behaviour, the other fishes trod him 
under foot till he became flat; and hence, when a 
person refuses to pitch a song, the pioverb is, “Oh, 
here is Mr. Davilai” There 1s also a most beautiful fish, 
about as large as a gold fish and of the finest ultra 
marine colour; it is very frequent about the conal-beds, 
and a finer sight can scarcely be imagined than this 
creature playing in the crystal water ove: what looks 
like so much. mosaic-wo1k, : 

Reptiles are compaiatively few m species, Thee 
are about ten different kinds of snakes, but none of 
them laiger than about six fcet. A good many inhabit 
tiees, and often diop down; some are eaten, Snakes 
are collectively termed “ Gala,” and every species has a 
distinctive name. A large frog, Boto on Dreli (Platy- 
mantis Vitianus), is common about the swamps. Thee 
aio thiee kinds of turtle, collectively known as ‘ Vonu,” 
The green turtle is called “ Vonu dina,” and that which 
yields the shell—the tortoise—* Vonu taku” But there 
is besides one which the natives teim “'Tovonu,” said to 
be from six to ten feet long, however, I never have seen 
it; those which the chiefs often have in their turtle-ponds 
are the twé fist-mentioned kinds. The lizard tube is re- 

2c 
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. presented by a chamcleon and four other species. The 
largest 1s Chloroscai tes fasciatus, Gunth., with a body two 
feet long, and of a beautiful gicen colour, somewhat like 
thai of the German tree fiogs ; indeed, the Chloroscartes 
inhabits trees, and I had one alive for some time. Cro- 
codiles are not indigenous, but about the beginning 
of this century a large one made its appearance in Fiji, 
piobably having been chifted thither from the East In 
dies The natives, as related by Mariner (‘Tonga,’ vol i. 
p. 834), fancied it had come from Bulu,—from heaven, 

and they had some difficulty in catching it, not, how 
ever, before 1t caused some mischicf. 

There is a great variety of both salt, fresh-water, and 
land shells, probably several hundred species, and a 
number of them-are quite peculiar to Fiji. The collec 
tive mung for shells as “Qa ui Valivili,” Vilivilt being 
the animal, Qa the shell. The most famous Fujian shell 
is the orange cowry (Cyprea aw antium, Martyn), which 
iy found in no other pait of the world, though some 
works state 1t to have been found in Tahiti—an error 
diginating in My. Cuming having purchased a single 

, specimen in that island, Theie aie several other cowries 
also used, as the orange cow1y is, for necklaces and 
ormaments by the natives, Canoes, houses, temples, and 
churches are frequently decorated with the Buliqagau 
(Ovulum ovum, Sowb.), not the Cyprea ovula, as stated 
in some works. Several othe: specics of shells are 
also used for ornamental puiposes; the Sébi or Sovui 
is on that account much valued, Aimlets (Qatos) are 
made of the Sici, Taluvi, febe, Tebctabe, o. Toru 
(Liochus Niloticus, Livn.). A pearl-oyster shell, Civa 
or Cove.of the natives, is ground, and serves for oina- 
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ment, Some fine pearls have occasionally been found, 
but actual pearl fishery has as yet not commenced on 
a lage scale; and the Fijians in some of the islands 
act on the idea, that in oidcr to preserve these trea- 
sures they must be boiled. The Davyui (Ziiton variega- 
tus, Lamk,) is made into horns and tiumpets, invaii- 
ably found in all laiger canoes Ai Kaka or Ai Koi, a 
species of Dolium, is used for scraping, as is also another 
univalye, the Tuasa or Ai Walum. Several kinds of oysters 
aie eaten, and a fresh wate: Cyrena is made into soup. 
Ciustaceous animals are well represented. Shrimps,, 
prawns, crayfish, lobsters, and crabs, are plentiful and 
esteemed as food by the natives. In some of the smaller 
islands, fo1 instance Qelebevu and Vatuvara, a very large 
kind of land crab, called “ Ugavule ” (probably Birgos 
letro, and the sume of which ©. Duwin speaks m his 
‘Jounal of a Natwalist’), is common, Being fierce 
and strong, it is taken with some difficulty when on 
the giound, and throws eaith and stones mto the face 
of its puisuers, It climbs tlie highest cocoa nut tices, 
and not only pierces the nuts, but 1emoyves the husk 
from the old nuts and beaks them, im orde: to get at 
the flesh. When up a tree, the natives take a bundle 
of giass and bind it round the body of the tice, about 
halfway up. The Ugavule comes down backwards, 
and when it gets to the grass it fancies the bottom 
has been reached, and, 1elinqushimg its “hold on the 
tree, falls twenty or thity feet, and thus stunned is 
easily captwred i 
« The insect tribe is vey numerous, both in species and 
individuals, Mosquitoes (Namu) aie very troublesome 
202 
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in some parts, as has already been related; and equally 
iitatmg arc the fhes (Iago), which keep one’s hands 
constantly employed, and in order to have a meal in 
peace a boy must be kept continually employed in diiving 
them away. Flcag, to finish the catalogue of initants, are 
not so plentiful as I have found them in Spanish America 
or Southern Europe, noi aie forcigneis much troubled 
by the vermin so abundant in the large heads of hair 
woin by the heathen natives. Cockioaches are swarm 
ing in most houses, canoes, and vessels, and often dis 
tmb one dming the night, not only by 1unning over 
one's body but also by attacking it in right earnest. 
Some very fine bectles and butterflies are met with; and 
at dusk the woods begin to swaim with myriads of fire- 
flics. ILighly curious aic what are popularly termed 
leaf- and stick-insccts, species of Mantis; the wings of 
some of them can seicely be distinguished fiom real 
leaves. Some laige kinds of spider, amongst them a 
slinging one, have to be noticed. Centipedes, nearly a 
foot long, were frequently encountered by us in the woods, 
and scoipions arc moi? frequent than one could wish. 

There is a goodly display of the lower eveitebrate 
animals, amongst them a long’ series of sea-slugs, sea- 
cumbeis, and déehe-de-mer, annelidans, starfish, and me 
dusas, 

It would well repay a zoologist who has some funds 
at his command—without them he must not go to this 
expensive place to spend a couple of yeais in investi~ 
gating the Fauna of Fiji. Judging from what has been 
colleated, mostly in great haste, a number of new 
genera aid species may be expected from a thorough 
zoological examination“f the group. 
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TIJIAN RELIGION DIGEI, THR SUPREME GOD —INFERIOR DLITIES WoOR- 
SHIP OF ANCESTORS IDOLIZED OBJECTS.—TEMPLOS —-CREATION AND 
ULTIMATE DESTRUCTION OF THN WORLD—A GREAT FLOOD. IMMOR- 
TALITY OF THE SOUL CONCEPTION OF FUTURE ABODE PRors oF 


SUPERSTITION, 


Tum supreme god in Fiji1s Degei (pronounced Ndengei), 
known in the other groups of Polynesia as Tanga 10a, 
or Taa-roa; Tanga being his proper name, “ron” an ad- 
jective, signifying ‘the far removed,’ perhaps also ‘the 
most high,’ To him is attmbuted the creation and go 
vernment of the woild, and no images of him me made, 
nor of any of the minor gods, collectively te1med 
“Kalou.” lis sway is universally acknowledged in 
Fiji, and no attempts are ever made to elevate any 
local gods above him. Jfor this 1cason I think that in 
teaching om Christian religion it would have been ad- 
visable to select the name of Degei for the Supreme 
Being rather than that of “Kalou,” which scoms to be 
used not only collectively tor all gods, but also for any- 
thmg superlative, good or bad. When the natives saw 
us doing anythmg inspirmg thom with admiration or 
suprise, they would say, “ Ah, you arc Kalous,” which, 
of comse, could not be translated, ‘You are gods,’ but 
‘You are clever fellows! men of genius !’ etc, As no 
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images were ever made of Degei, nor indeed any other 
god, it would have been very casy to strip the concep- 
tion of him é6f any heathen superstitions, Degei, like 
Jupiter, had a bird, wd is supposed to be enshrined im 
a serpent,—the wold wide symbol of eternity,—lying 
coiled up in a cave of Na Vatu, a mountain on the 
Ralaraki coast of Viti Levu, indicating his turning about 
by occasional shocks of earthquakes. (Compare p. 228). 
Some traditions represent him with the head and pat 
of the body of a se1pent, the icst of his form bemg 
stone, emblematio of everlasting and mchangeable du- 
1ation; in fact, Degei seems to be the personification 
of cternal existence. 

Besides Degci, there is a host of inferior gods, but 
their 1ank is not casily ascertained, as each district con- 
tends for the superiority of the deity it has adopted and 
specially worships, ‘Tokawabe and ‘Tu Lakeba Radi 
nadina seem {o stand next to Degei; they aie his sons, 
and act as mediators in the transmission of prayers 
to thew father. Rokomoutu 1s a son of Degei’s sister, 
and insisted upon being boin from her clhow. Some 
of the gods find employment in Bulu, some on earth, 
and the latte: aic the tutelaiy deities of whole tibes 
or individuals; thus Rokova and Rokola are invoked 
by the carpenteis, Roko Voua and Vosavakadya by the 
fishermen, whilst every chief has a god in whom he 
puts his special trust. 

Once of the most mniversally known gods is Ratu mai 
Bulu; he is the Cores of Fiji, and comes once a year 
fiom Bulu to cause the various fiuit-trees to blossom 
and yicld fruit. Duing his stay it is forbidden to do 
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most kinds of woik, to go to wa, sail about, plant, 
build houses, beat the ciums, or make much noise, lest 
he should take offence and depait with Ins work unfin- 
ished. In December the puesis bathe Ratu mai Bulu, 
and then announce his departure fiom earth by a great 
shout, which is quickly carried fiom village to village, 
from town to town. . 

One of the most universal beliefs of all mankind is, 
doubtless, that in the aid o protection departed an 
cestois are able to afford All nations participate in it 
more or less, and even Chiistianity has not been able 
to uproot an idea which poetry and art have rivalled 
to perpetuate. What educated man could be so eruel 
as to wish to prove to an orphan child, left alone in 
the wide world, that, accoiding to strict oithodoxy, 
the spirit of its mother could not possibly watch over 
vt, because the lost one would quietly slumber mm hor 
grave till the gieat day of judgment? The Chineso, 
Japanese, South African tribes, and Polynesians, do not 
clothe their ideas in so postical a garb, 01 banish ad 
miration for the mghty deeds of their ancestors from 
the region of religious sentiment. They supplicate their 
formidable shades when misfortune befalls them, or fear 
of the future takes possession of their minds, With 
the Fijians, as soon as beloved paients expire, they 
take their place amongst the family gods. Bus, or 
temples, are erected to the memory, and offerings de- 
posited either on their graves or on rudely tonstucted 
altars—mere stages, in the form of tables, the legs of 
which ae driven in the ground, and the top of which 
is covered with pieces of native cloth, The constite- 
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tion of these altars is identical with that observed by 
Turner in Tanna, and only differs in its inferior finish 
fvom the altars formerly evected in Tahiti and the ad- 
jacent islands The offerings, consisting of the choicest 
aiticles of food, are left exposed to wind and weather, 
and firmly believed by the mass of Fijians to be con- 
sumed by the spirits of depated fiends and velations ; 
but, if not eaten by animals, they are often stolen by 
the more enlightened class of thei countrymen, and 
even some of the foreigners do not disdain occasionally 
to help themselyes freely'to them. Towever, it is not 
only on tombs or on altars that offerings are made; 
often, when the natives eat or drink anything, they 
thiow portions of it aavay, stating them to be for their 
departed ancestors, Taiemember ordering a young chief 
to empty a bowl containing kava, which he did, mutter- 
ing to himself, “There, father, 1s some kava for you. 
Protect me fiom illness or breaking any of my limbs 
whilst in the mountains.” 

Besides thow regular gods and deified spirits, the Fi- 
jians have idolized objects, such as sacred stones, trees, 
and. groves, of which I have already spoken (p. 87); and 
in addition to these, certain birds, fishes, and some men, 
are supposed to have deities closely connected with or 
residing in them. Ife who worships the god inhabiting 
a certain fish cr bid, must of course refrain from harm- 
ing or cating them. 

All Fijian temples—at least those about the coast— 
haye a pylamidal form, and are often e1ected on ter 
raced mounds, in this respect 1eminding us of the an- 
cient Central American structmes We meet the same 
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terraced mounds also in Eastern Polynesia, with which 
Fyi and all other groups of the South Sea shaic the 
piincrpal. featwes of religious belief. 





LISIAN TEMPTE (zurr Kino). 

There is in most of them a shine, where the god is 
supposed to descend when holding communication with 
the priests, and there 1s also a long picce of native cloth 
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hung at one end of the building, and from the very ceil- 
ing, which is also connected with the ar1ival and depar- 
tute of the god invoked. ‘The 1evelations, however, are 
made by means of the spirit of the god entering the body 
of the priest, who, having become possessed, begins to 
tremble most violently, and in this excited state utters 
disjointed sentences~ supposed to be the revelations 
which the god wishes to make by the mouth of his sei. 
vant Itis the oracle at Delphi ove. again. Mankind 
will be deceived, whether by a Fijian priest, a Grecian 
Pythia, 0. an American spirit-rapper. 

The conceptions which the Fyians have of the ougin 
of their islands is, that they were made and peopled by 
Dogei. This god, when walking along the beaches, wo1e 
long tiains of native cloth, like those worn by great chiets 
at the present day ; and whenever he allowed them to 
drag the giound, the beach, becoming free from vege 
tation, showed the white sand; whenever he took them 
up, and cast them over his shoulder, the trees and 
shrubs remained undisturbed * What Iumboldt pointed 
out as one of the characteristics of all religions is not 
wanting in that of Fiji. ‘There 1s a tradition of a flood * 
Degei was roused evz1y moining by the cooing of a 
monstrous bird, called “Tuukawa,” who peifoimed his 
duty well until two youths, giandsons of the god, acci- 
dentally lnlled it with bow and azrow, and, m orde1 to 
conceal their deed, buried 1t. Degei, accustomed to be- 
ing 1oused at sunrise by his favomite bird, was greatly 
annoyed on finding it had disappeared, and he at once 
dispatched his messenger, Uto, all over the island in 


* Wilhams (‘Fijt and the Fipans, p 250) makes Roko Mouta another 
god, take this wall 
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search of it; but all endeavours to discover any tiaces 
of the lost one proved unsuccessful The messenger de 
claed that it could nowhcre be found. Degei had a 
fresh search instituted, which led to the discovery of the 
body of the dead bird, and that of the deed which had 
deprived him of life. The two youths, ferring NDegor’s 
anger, fled to the mountains and thee took refuge with 
a powerful tribe of carpenters; who willingly agieed to 
build a fence strong enough to keep.Degei and his mes- 
sengeis at bay. They little knew the power they had 
attempted to balk. Degei, finding the taking of tho 
fence by storm impossible, caused violent rams to fall, 
and the wateis rose to such a height that at last they 
reached the place where the two youths and then abet- 
tors had fortified themselves. To save themsclyes fiom 
drowning they jumped into large bowls that happened 
to be at hand, and in these they weve scattered in vari- 
ous directions, When the waters subsided, some landed 
at Suva, some at Nayua and Bega; and it is from them 
that the present race of carpenters and canoe-bunlders 
claim to be cescended.* 


* Tho late Rov. J. Hunt has published a version of this story, which ho 
himself terms as bemg between an imitation and a translation of the ouginal 
I quote a few verses It begins with ono of the boys trying his anow — 

«QT Il tiy, I mean no harm, I I only tay,’ 
Pointing hus arrow as ho fix d his eye : 
His brother strikes his hand, the ariow flies, 
And prostrate at then fe>t old Zurukawa hos 


“ Stretch d on tho fatal ground upon lis back, 
They see the deadly arro ys fatal track ; 
His entrails all tun out, Ins flowing blood 
Stains the white sand, and dyes the ocean Mood 


«This 1s no common bud ono faintly amd, 
‘The glaing eyes retain hon cismson ied; 
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Those who make a philosophical digest of such myths 
as these, will at once perceive the points of resemblance 
it exhibits with the Mosaic narrative: The anger of 
the supreme god has becn roused by certain taansgres- 


Ths sacred logs, with many a cow1y bound, 
Crash d ns tho monster fell upon the giound, 


¢My brother, can 1, be P 18 this the bud 
Whose offico long has been to wake the god 
‘Whose sei pent form lies coil’d m yonder eave, 
Boasting the dreaded power to Jall o1 save P’ 


They slip him of lis coat, by Nature given, 
And lo, his feathers miso m clouds to heaven, 
Tly oe1 tho mountains on the gentle bieoze, 
Cover tho mystic grovo of sacred tices, 


A grave, at once ao iveniont and securo, 
Yhey find beneath tho threshold of the door , 
They buy lim with vows of solf-defence, 
Should Dege: s ang>r yisit them offence 


‘Ihe god hes sleeping nor Las power to wako; 
To tuins himself, and rocks aud mountains quake ; 
Whon gloomy might has laid aside hs pall, 
Ifo lisis intent for Zw ukawa s call. 


“(ee suns have 1182n but no call he hons ; 
Ths hoart now beats with boding god-like fens ; 
Tho god, exhausted with suspense so 8010, 
Sonds Uto his dominions to explore 


“*Go seach my favouto bud, my precious store ; 
Oh, shall I never hea his cooing more P 
Tf distance weary, or the sun shall burn, 
Refieshng diaughts shall wait thy glad return, 


“¢Go semch ‘mong tcw'ring heights, ‘mong vales beneath, 
‘Mong gloomy caverna, and the cloud capp d cliffs ; 
There dwell tho murdereis, so report declares ; 


Vengeance shall now absorb om god like enres.' ' 


Tho result was, that Doge: made war on the two youths, but without 
offect, he thon caused a flood of water, with which they were dmfted to 
the Rowa distiict —The mystic grove of sacied trees referred to im verse 
6, ave tho Balawas (snow-pmes) at the top of Doge's mountain, which 
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sions, as a punishment for which a flood rises; and it is 
only by embarking not in ordinary vessels—that eci- 
tain people save their lives, afterwards to become the 
progenitois of a powerful race. But there is one essen- 
tial difference. Whilst Noah and his family were saved 
Deo volente, the Fijian tvansgressois effected their escape 
notwithstanding Degei was resolved upon thei destruc 
tion, Wilhams adds, that m all, eight peisons were 
saved, and that two tribes of people became extinct, 
one of them distinguished by a tail hke that of a dog.* 

As the Fijians believe in the creation, so they be- 
lieve in the ultimate destruction, of the wold. This 
appears incidentally from their tiadition of the Daiga, 
a species of Amorphophallus, the foliage of which con- 
sists of a single leaf, supportcd on a stalk two to four 
feet long, and spreading out somewhat like an um 
brella. In the cosmogony of the Samoans, the office of 
haying, by means of its single foliage, pushed up the 
heavens when they emerged from chaos, is assigned to 
this plant, and the Fyians recommend it as a safe place 
of refuge when the end of the world approaches, the 
‘Daiga being a “vasu” to heaven (Vasu ki lagi sce 
p. 804). 

The immortality of the soul, and a life hereafter, is 
ave sacred, The spizits of the dead ae said to thow a whalo’s tooth at 
these trees, that their wives may be strangled. When a shock of an 
eachquake is felt, Deger 1s tarnmg limsclf This, and a faw other hide . 
things, ato not m the origmal 

* The existence of gavage tubes of prople with o tail, somewhere m 
Aftica, has as a popula behef beon fiequently alluded to in the newspapers, 
Dr Reser, the President of the Imperial Academy of Geimany, has mado 


numerous inqunies about them, and when TLouglin sot oul m semohk of 
Edvard Vogel, his attontion was particularly dnected to tlus emgulm topic, 
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one of the canons of Fijian belief. It is from this con- 
viction that, on the death of a man, be he chief o1 com- 
moner, all his wives are stiangled, so that he may not 
have to go alone on his journey o1 arrive at the futme 
abode of bliss without anybody near and dear to him, 
Only in the chiistianized districts has this c.uel custom 
been abolished. The Tongucse restricted the posses- 
sion of a soul to chiefs and gentry, but the Fijians go 
futher, allowmg it not only to all mankind, but to 
animals, plants, and even houses, canoes, and all me 
chanical contrivances. The ultimate destination of the 
soul is Bulu, identical with the Tonguese Bolotu, and 
the general starting place (Cibicibi) is supposed to be at 
Naicobocobo (= Naithombothombo), the extreme west- 
ein or lee side of Vanua Levu, to which pilgiimages 
ave occasionally made. Tt is not a little singnlay that 
the Fijians agiee with the Tahitians, Samoans, Ton- 
guese, and Maozis, in fixing this staiting-place inva- 
iiably on that side of thch iespective countries. The 
ancient Figyptians, 1t will be 1emembered, coincided 
with them in supposmg their souls to depart westwaid * 
But I must not accumulate coincidences. Those theory- 
spmnérs who are always on the look-ont foi traces of 
the lo&t tribes, and similar losses that give them un- 
casiness, ‘might propound an hypothesis purporting to 
-agcount for the westwarc movement common to the 
souls of the ancient Egyptians and the modern Poly 
nesians, and, taking a hint from the incidental observa- 
tion that Fijian temples have somewhat the shape of 


* Tn Talis this placo is called Tarcaitu, in Samoa Tafa; the Maors 
start fiom Cape Maria Van Diemen 
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pyramids, and that “lah” in Egyptian means ‘to 1¢- 
joico,’ and that “ali” in Fijian is the name of a drum- 
beate. when people do rejoice, advance conclusions of 
a startling desorption 

About five miles cast of Naicobocobo there is a soli 
tary baxen hill on the top of which grows a sacred 
serew-pme, which the soul of a marued man must hit 
with the spuit of the whale’s tooth,—acmember, in 
Fiji all things have souls!—af he washes to make swe 
of his wives being stiangled to follow him to his future 
abode A similar screw-pine stood on the cast end of 
Vanua Levu, and was cut down by Cluct Maia (p. 229); 
and I may fmther add that an identical belief attaches 
to some on the top of Degci’s mountam: so that super- 
stition scems to have placed those trees very conyenicutly 
within the reach of all who desired to avail themselves 
of their power, 

It is by no means clea wheie Bulu, the ultimate 
abode of bliss, is situated, and whethe: it is, as in the 
Tonguese mythology, a distant island ; but the fact that 
it cannot be icached except in ev amoe shows that it is 
separated from this world by water, acioss which the 
souls havo to bo ferned by the Charon of Liji, Before 
embaiking they have to do battle with Samuyalo,, tho 
luller of souls, informed of then approach by the erics 
of a pmoquet ; should they conquer; they arc allowed to 
pass on towards the judgment seat of Degei, but if they 
should. be wounded o1 defeated, they have to wander 
amongst the mountains Again, if to any questions they 
should icturn untiue answers, Samuyalo gives the lic 
direct and fells them to the ground, Bachelors have a 
sull greate: difficully to encounter, and stand scarcely 
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any chance whateve1 of getting to Bulu First they have 
to meet the spint of a gicat woman, and, having eluded 
her fatal giasp, face a still more powerful foe. Naga- 
naga, a bitter hater of all unmarricd men, is on the 
look-out for them, and if he catches them, dashes them 
to picces ona large black stone 

Some of the traditions speak of Bulu as Lagi ( — 
Langi), the sky, the heavens, others again as being 
under the water: all howevci assert that in this future 
abode there are several districts. The names of Lagi 
tua dua, Lagi tua rua, and Lagi tua tolu, the first, the 
second, and the third heavens, are given to them by one 
sct of tiaditions, and that of Murnmuria and Burotu by 
the othas, Murimuiia seems to be a district of infe 
rior happiness, wherd punishments and rewards are 
awaided. Burotu isthe Fijian Elysinm, where all that 
the natives most desire, value, and enjoy, is abundant, 
The manly natme of the Fijian is nowhere better dis- 
played than in the conception of his future abode. Io 
docs not expect to oxist thee in indolent ease, reclining 
on soft couches, and sipping nectar handed by lovely 
houris, but hopes to resume all the outdoor exercises 
to which he has been habituated dming his: stay on 
earth. ‘Food will be plentiful, it is true, but there will 
be lots of canoes, plenty of sailing, fishing, and spouting 
—plenty of action. In fact, he hopes to lead very much 
the samo life as he does here, and his admization for 
fine, well developed people will be gratified ; for, if ac- 
counts may be tusted, all will be larger than they were 
on carth. Theie docs not seem to be any separation 
between the abodes of the good and the wicked, nothing 
that co1esponds to our heayen and hell, no fire and 
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brimstone, Punishment is evidently inflicted upon 
evil-doers in the same locality where the good enjoy 
their fair rewards’ Women, not tatooed, me chased 
by their own sex, {allowed nO 1epose, scaped up with 
shells and mado imto biead for the gods. Men who 
have not slain aviy enemy ac compelled to beat dit 
with thaw club,--the most degrading punishment the - 
native mmd can conceive, becaus¢ they used ther club 
to so little pujépose. Others are laid flat on their faces 
and converted into taro-beds 

In oder to uphold the whole fabiic of heathen 
superstijtion, the priests had 2ccourse to the same 
meang”’ which all religions have had in dealing with 
doulvting minds. Punishment was sme to overtake 
thie sceptic, let his station m life be what it might, 
What could be more tamble than that which was in- 
ficted upon Koroikat? Ile, a chief high in rank at 
Bau, made bold to doubt tho existence of tho god 
Ratu mai Bulu ; and, as the god was then enshrined in-a 
serpent of a neighboming cave, he determined to put 
the question to the test, Jmbarking in a canoe with 
a cargo of fish, he steed fo. the very spot whore the 
god was iepoited to be, On arriving, a sorpent issucd 
from the cave; and the chief asked, “Please, good Sir, 
are you the god Ratu mai Bulu?” “No, I am not,” was 
tho reply; “I am his son” The chicf made him a 
present of fish, and requested an inteiview with his 
father. Presently another serpent appeared, but that 
proved to be the grandson, and the same present and 
request was made to him as had been made to the gon, 
At Tength there issued serpent, so lage, so noble and 
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the mind of the 


commanding, as to leave little doubt 4 
efore him, Fish 


chief that the god himself was now ; 
was presented to him; and just as pe 804 was retuing 
with it, Koroika hit him with an q'%0W> and then re- 
treated in all. possible haste, But th¥e Ve of the god 
followed him, exclaiming, “ Nowght, serpents |— 
nought but serpents!” Arrived at h@™® and scarcely 
recovered fiom his state of agitation, ha ordered dinner 
to be brought The cover was sere (OT the pot, 
when, oh! houror, it was full of serpents* The chief 
seizod a jug of wator, saying, “At any rate, 11 1 drink ;” 
but, instead of the limpid fluid, he poured out qawling 
serpents, Unable to eat or drink, he sought comer at 
sleep Ile unrolled his mat, and was in the act of 8 
down upon it, when innumeiable seipents appeareé 
Mad with excitement, he 1ushes out of doois, and pass- 
ing a temple, hears, 1o his dismay, a priest revealing 
that the god has been wounded by the hand of a citizen, 
and that punishment will oyeitake the city. There is 
now ho escape but to make a suitable atonement for the 
terrible offence committed. le 1etwns home, collects 
all the valuables he can lay his hands on, presents them 
to tho god, is pardoned, and his name handed down to 
unboin geneiations as a sceptic, and a fit example of 
the danger to which all men of his disposition expose 
themsclves.* 

A different but equally severe punishment awaited 
unbelievers in Bulu, One day, tivo young men paint 
and oil themselves, and put on a new piece of native 
cloth (just as the dead are prepared for the grave), and 

* Compatro Waterhouse, ‘ Vah ta oh,’ p 46. 
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approach Naicob'ocobo One calls, “ Please, Sir, we want 
a canoe to take wg to Bulu.” An invisible hand places 
a canoe, built of the timber of tho bieadfiuu. tice, 
within their cach" «Qh, Su ” said the spokesman, * wo 
arc not slaves; we want to go to Bulu like chiefs.” 
The canoe is withdrawn, and its place supphed with 
one built of horfyood. No sooner is 1t near them, than 
the sceptics throw their spears at it, and exclaim, with 
a derisive laugh, “ Oh, we are not going to dic just yot.” 
A voice w agg heaid, “ Young mon, unbehevers, you have 
called fof“two canoes : they have not 1cturned empty ; 
both ies conveyed you own iclatives. There is death 
in thy houses of both of yon” Thoroughly alamed, 
they hmry home. The sounds of wailmg aro heaid as 
they near their town. Both their mothers arc dead. 
But I must conclude, for fear that I may be served as 
Di. Biower, the Amencan Consul m Fip, served a man 
residing on his’ estate at Wakaya, who nightly would 
persist in altiacting all tho boys of the neighbourhood 
by tolling stoxics, and inflaming their youthful imagina- 
tion to such an extent, that not one of them would stir 
abroad for fear of meeting some of the mighty pcison- 
ages to whom he had been introduced. Dr. Brower, 
not liking the whole tioop to slecp on his premises, 
hit upon the expediont of requesting the story teller 
to accompany every one of those he had frightened to 
lus respective home, and, as the youthful listeners livo 
in every direction of the compass, it takes him a good 
time to comply with the request; still, it docs not 
pievent him from again and again indulgmg in his 
old weakness of telling lairy and ghost stories, 
ane 
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Bororr bidding fmewell to the islands, J must say 
woids about thei history as connected with the w 
race In the year 1643, Abel Jansen Tasman, when e.s 
ploring the South Seas, discovered, between longitudesy 
19° 50’ E, and 180° 8’ W., a group of islands which he» 
named “ Prince William’s Island,” and which the inhabi- 
tants collectively term “Viti,” and the Tonguese, who can- 
not pronounce the v, as well as other nations who havo 
not this excuse, er.oncously designate as “ Fiji,” spelt in 
a variety of ways. Although nearly two centuries have 
elapsed since the event, this archipelago of more than 
two hundred islands was only nommally known until 
yisited by D’Uryille and Wilkes; Captain Cook, who 
morely sighted Vatoa o1 Turtle Island, Captain Bligh, 
who twice passed through parts of this group, and 
Captain Wilson, of the ‘ Duff,’ whose vessel was ncarly 
lost on the reef off Tayiuni, having scarcely added 
any save secondhand infoimation to our stock of know- 
ledge. 
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Towards the close of the eightecnth and the begin- 
ning of the present centwy, Viti began to be visited by 
vessels from the East Indies in search of sandalwood 
and béche-de-mer, or Tyepang, for the Chmese market, 
At that time the aborigines woo regarded as ferucious 
savages, and gicat caution was exercised by the tiadeis 
in dealing with them, The vessels were ‘vell armed, and 
none of the crew ventured on shore until chiefs of high 
iank had been sent on boaid as hostages, only to be given 
up after all business tiansactions had been concluded, 
and. the loaded vessels were far cnough at sca to bo safe 
from suprise or any sudden attack, Some of these vessels 
were wrecked, on board of otheis mutinies occurred, and 
the crew took up its residence on shoe; agai, between 
some of the traders ¢ifferences arose, which induced the 
natives to attack tho foreign ‘vessels, and Jall the whole 
or poition of their aew. ‘These were the materials 
which probably formed the fist white ummigiation. In 
1860, thee was at Cakaudiove an old Manila man, 
named Jetro, who had been a boy on board a sandal- 
wood ship, and who gave me 1 detailed account of the 
murder of the captain by the ciew, the goods bemg 
given up to the king of Ban because no one was able 
to navigate the ship, which had to be abandoned, and 
it being thought best to purchase the goodwill of a 
powerful chief in orden that the mutinceis might have a 
protector, Jctro could give n» cluc to the date of this 
event, oxcept that it took placo shortly after Chailes 
Savage had died, which would make it about the year 
1814 

Charles Savage is said to have been a Swede by buth, 
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T. Williams* thought him to have been one of a number 
of convicts who in 1804 effected their escape from’ New 
South Wales; but, according to more authentic informa- 
tion, he was’an honest sailor belonging to the Ameiican 
brig ‘Eliza,’ wrecked in Fiji in (808, and of which Dil- 
lon was mate. Ile seems to have possessed some redeem 

ing qualities, was acknowledged as a head man by the 
companions of his own 1ace, and acquired great ascen- 
dency at Bau, the capital of the group. Up to this time 
the natives scem to have solely depended upon clubs, 
spears, and slings, for success in intertiibal wars. The 
foreigners who had now come amongst thom taught 
them the use of fire arms, 1ende1ing the teacheis highly 
welcome allies to the states then stiuggling for supre- 
macy im the gioup. Bau and Rewa rcccived them with 
open aums, and in vetuin fox their alliance gratified all 
thei whims and demands, of whatever nature they might 
happen to be = Fiom the ascendency thus acquired, it 
would haye scemed that the absolute government of the 
whole Fijis lay within their giasp, if their ambition, lising 
beyond a hfe of indolence, had prompted them to con 

solidate and improve the power thus won; howeva, 
this was far fiom being the case. ‘There is good proof 
that Savage at least made a fair attempt to take advan- 
tage of these fayomable ciicumstances. Fumly esta- 
blishing himself at Bau, in the very heait of the most 
powerful Fijian state, he cxacted all the honows paid 
to exalted chiefs, and, knowing that no man can attain 


¥ «Tuy and the Tyians, p 3 
t Dillon, ‘Discoyeiy of tho Late of De Ja Péronso, vol, i; Caplam 
I Taskine, ‘Westin Paeille,’ p. 197, 
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position in Polynesia who is not a polygamist, he de- 
manded a number of wives, amongst them some of the 
lughest ladies of the realm, ‘Thus faa his native friends 
seem to have been willing to ‘allow his carefully con- 
coaled plan to succeed, Lvory additional step in advance 
was rendered impossible; the natives weie fully aware 
that if any of hig sons whom a gpient chiaf, as Savage was 
considered to be, had by the daughtois of powerful kings 
and leaders, should cyer attain manhood, they would be 
in a position to exercise an unmitigated despotism, and 
set on foot a contalizing influence, which the ccntiifu- 
gal tendoncy of the Fijian mind has ever as strongly 1¢- 
sisted as the Teutonic. According to Fijian polity, the 
sons of great queens, such as Savage had foi his wives, 
would, m virtue of their right as “Vasus,” or nephews, 
hold the teiritory and propeity of their uncles at their 
absolute disposal, which, combined with their position 
as sons of a gicat chief, would have given them an im- 
mense preponderance It waa therefore deemed politic 
to allow none of Sayage’s childion to be other than 
still-bom; he might have wives of the highest 1ank, 
but there must be no offspring. On this pomt tho na- 
tives socom to have beon inflexible, though Savage seemed 
to have suained every nerve to fiustiate their cruel de- 
termination, The stand which the natives made, became 
the rock on which the hopes of the white men to este 
blish their permanent sway in Fyi were wiecked. Savage 
dicd in March, 18.14, near Vanua Levu, where he ened 
on a war with the natives in oder to procue a emgo of 
sandalwood for an Dnglish taading vessel, the ¢Iunter,’ 
of Calcutta Together with pa: tions of the crew, he was 
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put to death and caten, whilst his bones weie cofiverted 
into sail-ncedles, and disturbuted amongst the people as 
a 1emembuance of vietory.* 

Tlowever, it was not only fiom shipwiecked marincis 
and runaway seamen, that the early white population 
was 1eciuited. In 1804, a number of convicts escaped 
from New South Wales, in all about twenty-six, who took 
up their abode in Fiji, who however dicd out rathor 10+ 
pidly, cithe: in the inte: tuibal was, in desperate fights 
amongst themselves, 01 in consequence of the imegula 
life led in a tropical climate In 1824 only two, in 1840 
only ono of them, an Tishman of the name of Conno1, 
suiviyed, who occupied the same position towaids the 
king of Rewa as Savage had done towards that of Bau. 
Connoi does not seem to have been of such a deep, plod- 
ding nature as lis comrade, or to have tioubled his head 
much about the affaiis of the futwe. Even when, alter 
the loss of his royal pation, misfoitune overtook him, 
he appeais to have preserved all the humow for which 
his nation 1s proverbial, and was fully aware that tho 
natives would nover let him starve as long as he could 
while away an idlo how by the namation of a telling 
tale—upon which he depended towads the close of his 
days, qtute as much, or perhaps even more, for a liveli- 
hood, than upon the 1eming of fowls and pigs, 

On the whole, the natives seem to have treated the 
first white men that camo to live among them with hos- 
pitality and kindness, his 1s exactly what, fom the 
nature of their countiy, might have been predicted, A 
sanguinary custom’ may have demanded that bodics slain 


* Dillon, ‘ Discovery of tho Lato of Do la Pérouso ’ 
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in battle should be baked and 2aten, but the Tjian never 
displayed that deteimincd hostility towads foreigners 
which 1s common to all natives in them barbarous state, 
and found vent even, in civilized countries in a system 
of protective laws, which modein science still stinggles 
to clear away. In some of the smaller islands of Poly- 
nesia, where food is scaice, and famine a common occur- 
uence, every addition to the population is 1eguded 
rather as a calamity than as a matter of rejoicing, and 
the shores are jealously guarded against an inflichon by 
which the whole community must suffer. It is thecforo 
emphatically islands of this natuwe which our tinct 
chaits still maik as the most dangerous for landmg, 
Viti, on the contrary, is so fertile, that food, as a genaral 
iule, is abundant at all seasons; and its inhabitants 
being well fed, and taking plenty of out dooi exercise, 
do not seriously differ fiom other nations who enjoy the 
same advantages, A man who has every day a good 
dinner is a cifferently-disposed bemg fiom him who has 
to go very often without his diily meals; and the sane 
process continued for genciations must produce very 
opposite results in their respective characters, If ay 
of the emly white settlers met with a violent ond, it 
was generally the foreigner, not the native, that fur- 
nished its primary cause, Taking undue advantage of 
the casy terms on which they lived with the chicfs, the 
white men often applied insulting epithets ox used foul 
language to thoir hosts and piotectois, provoking that 
contempt which familiarity, with a certain class of ininds, 
invaiably engenders, It was generally language of 
this kind, or demands which the chiefs deomed it below 
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thei dignity to comply with, which led to fatal conse- 
quences, 

Some of the old convict gang were still alive when 
a few of a more iespectable class of white tiaders and 
missionaries took up their abode in the gioup, princi- 
pally at Lakeba, Levuka, and Rewa. Of the traders we 
mow little except the incidental notices here and thero 
preserved; but of the doings of the missionaries ample 
i1ecoids have been placed before the world in their own 
publications. When the latte. commenced their labours 
the political state of Fiji was little understood, and we 
can therefo1e not wonder that they should have made a 
scious mistake in the very outset. They began then 
work of christianization at Lakeba, one of the windwaid 
islands. Now Lakcba 1s dependent on Cakaudrove, and 
tl chiefs of the latter state were natmally jealous to 
see vassals asstunc a gicatcr impo1tance than themselves, 
and they opposed the spicad of the new doctiine with 
all means in their power, When, after a time, mission- 
aries established themselves at Somosomo, then the ca- 
pital of Cakandiove, at Viwa and Rewa, they struggled 
apainst similar disadvantages These three states were 
moxe or less dependent on Bau, and Bau, irritated at sae- 
ing its subordinates in possession of all the good things 
that an active intercourse with the Christian teachers 
thew in their way, tried to ciush the new doctiine by 
its mighty influence, Theie can be no doubt that many 
atrocities were committed in the native capital, merely 
to prove how little Bau was influenced by the religious 
change going on in othe: paits of the group. It appears 
that at an carly date Cakobau had invited the mission- 
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azics to come to Bau, but that they did not put sufficient 
confidence in him. ‘The doubt thus cast upon his ho- 
now, together with the constant irritation of scemg 
parts of the group under the suzerainty of Bau doxmg 
, to desert heathenism when still upheld by the leadmg 
state, and a daily diminishing political influence, tuned 
King Cakobau mto a deadly foc to Christianity. TIad 
the missionaiies taken the bull by hoins, and endca- 
youred to obtain a footing at Bau before they took up 
their residence in any other pat of the gioup, their 
labouis would have becn easy in comparison to what 
they have been, and the whole gioup would have 10¢- 
nounced heathenism long ere this.* It was all up-nll 
work, yet results have been attained, to which no 1ight- 
minded man can icfuse admization, Accoiding to the 
latest 1ctuins, the attendance on Christian wouship in 
1861 was 67,489, and there were 31,566 in the day- 
schools Yo. the supervision of this gicat work the So- 
ciety had only cleven Fmopean missionarics and tivo 
schoolmasters, assisted by a large class of native agents, 
who are themselves tho fiuits of mission toil, and some 
of whom, once degraded and cannibal heathens, are be- 
eoming valuable and accredited ministers of the Gospel 
The white scttlors at present in the group may 
amount to about two thousand souls, the picater num- 
ber of whom have ariiyed within the last few years and 
* Cakobau “was offonded with Ma C1oss, bocauso ho would not trust 
lumself at Bau on hus first visi, but turned asido and openod a mission at 
Rowan Tho proud spirit of the chief was hut at bomg placed aceond ” 
(Calvort, ‘Typ and the Ty ans, val. i p 284) Additional passages 


might be cited fiom missionary wiitangs to prove the viow T havo Laken of 
But’s hostility. 
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principally taken wp their residence in Levuka and the 
Rewa districts They are traders, agricultuists, and sheep 
farmers, Several haye twned their attention to cotton 
growing, Most of them live in native-built houses, and 
only a few, includmg the consuls and missionazics, ¢ 
haye weather bomded houses, They belong to a na- 
tions; I have secon Inglish, Americans, Germans, 
Fiench, Poles, and Russians, but the greater number 
are Biitish subjects. Nearly all have acquired more or 
less Iand fiom the natives and seve.al have bought ex- 
tensive tracts. Small islands ae in gicat request, and 
genorally paid for at a much higher rate than picces on 
the lage: islands, which 1equuce fencing 1n, and are apt 
to give 1ise to disputes about boundarics, All the land 
sold is 1egistered at the British Consulate, and My, Prit- 
chard, before he did so, was always very careful to have 
the sclleis acknowledge before him, and in the pie- 
sence of a number of thei townsmen, that they we1e sa- 
tished with the baigam and had obtained the price stipu« 
lated. The land o1iginally belongs either to individuals o1 
to whole famulics, and the title confirmed by the ruling: 
chiefs is supposed to be good. From what I saw, I be- 
lieve that in most instances a fair price is given, remem- 
beiing that the very best land in America may be had 
for a dolla: and a quarter an acre; and that those who 
are willing to build a house, may have so called bit-land 
for about sixponce per acre. Sinco the Fijis have be- 
come a field fo. immigiation the land has considerably 
iisen, and I have seen, as alieady stated, £10 per acre 
refused, The greatest landed propiictor was perhaps the 
late Mx. Walliams, United States Consul. Mz, Binner, 
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Wesleyan tiaining-master, also owns large tiacts and a 
great many small islands.) The land is pad for in 
barter, cotton prints, cutlery, muskets, powder and shot, 
Paities desirous of establishing plantations will have no 
. difficulty in obtaining any amount of good land near 
iivers or the sea. Labour can be had to some oxtent in 
Fiji, but Polynesians will work much bette: if they me 
not in their own islands; and hands might be had by 
running over to Rotuma, Fotuna, Were, Raratonga, and 
the New IIobides; indeed some of the best woking 
men and women I saw in Tuji woe obtained fiom those 
sounces, 

On the 2nd of Novembe1 wo 1ctuined to Lado, fiom 
owt yoyage around Vanua Levu We had left Nukn- 
bati on” the 30th of October, and called at Solevu and 
Levuka, On the 7th of Novombe: the ‘Staghound,’ 
Captain Sustenance, arved from Tahiti and Samoa, 
and, as I had seen as much of Fiji as was accessible 
and gathered all the information T had been direeted 
to accumulate, T engaged a passage in her for Syduey, 
There were several passengers on board; two haymg 
come from Tonga, whae they had established shoopa, 
runs; and ono had beon oyei a gicat pat of Dip, to 
judge for himself about the capabilities of the group for 
colonization. Fyxom what I could gathe: from conversn- 
tion, he -had beon sent out by a paty of friends, all of 
whom wero desirous of investing capital in the islands 
if his report should prove favourable. IIe spoke in 
high terms of the countiy, and its resources. 

T left Levuka on the 16th of November, and two days 
after lost sight of Kadayu and the Fiji group, On the 
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22nd we were out of the tropics, on the 26th near Nor- 
folk Island, and on the 8rd of December off Loid Ilowe 
Island. Ilere we encountered a series of the most awful 
electric sto1ms it has ever been my misfoitunc to pass 
through. The wind and waves were yety high, the 
peals of thinder tinly terifie, and sheet and flash light- 
ning without interuption from dusk tll dawn, Our 
vessel was struck several times by the lightning, and 
two men were seriously injured. I was fully prepared 
for going down, as 1¢ seemed almost impossible to su- 
vive a storm, to which all I had previously witnessed in 
the tropics could not be compaed m mtensity and vio- 
lence The St. Elmo's fire on the masthead and rigging 
gave a peculiarly ghastly appearance to the vessel when 
the darkness of night was iestored by the momentary 
cessation of the lightmng. The men got terribly fright- 
ened, and the rope’s-end had 1o be used ficely to make 
them do their duty. Captain Sustenance, every inch a 
sailo, took the helm himself, and novei quitted his 
post till all was safe. is poweiful voice could be heard 
through the storm, and was almost the only thing that’ 
inspwed confidence, when all the elements seemed to 
be bent upon our destruction. 

Otherwise our passage was a very pleasant one. Cap- 
tain Sustenance had been in the Royal Navy, and seen, 
heaid, and read a good deal, so that we weie never hard 
up for topics of conversation. When on tho 10th of 
December we dropped ancho: in Sydney Iarbour, we 
had as much to talk about as when fist stepping on 
boaid at Levuka, ‘To ascertain a man’s mental calibie, 
no place is better suited than on board a ship. The 
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generality of men are yory dull company after the first 
few days; they have exhausted thew tile store of con- 
versation, and, having no newspapers and clubhouses to 
supply them with fresh mattar, they have absolutely 
nothing to say, even theii autobiogiaphies se to 
yield any new or interesting mitter 

The collections I had dispatched to Syducy had ‘lay 
arrived and wore well taken care of by Mr, Mooie, the 
director of the Botanic Gaiden. As the ‘Jeddo,’ the 
next “ Peninsula and Oniental” steamer lor England, did 
not leave before the 22nd of December, I took advan- 
tage of my stay to.alvange and repack my treasures, and 
Mz. Moore's library and commodious premises were of 
the greatest service to me for that purpose, Ticmained 
all the time Mi. Moore’s guest, as T had been on a for 
mer occasion, and enjoyed very much the fine garden 
in which his house is situated. Mr, Moore delivers every 
season a scrics of lectuies on bc tany, and during my slay 
tho distitbution of prizcs took place in the presence of 
a numerous assembly, Di. Gecrge Bonnett having only 
iecontly given a graphic description of the Sydney gardon. 
in his ‘Gathoings of a Natmalist in Austialasia,’ T 
shall not dwell on a subject to me so tempting, and ono 
that confeis gicat ccdit upon the zealous directo. of 
the institution. 

Leaving Sydney on the 22nd of Decembor, we made 
Melbourne on Chusimas Lve, and King George’s Sound 
on tho 81st of Decombe: Thence my voyage led to 
Point de Galle, Ceylon, Egypt, and Malta, whence I took 
the French steamer and paid a visit to Sicily and Italy, 
ascending Vesuvius in company of Mr, and Mis, George 
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Macleay, and, retwning again to Malta, reached South- 
ampton on the 12th of March, 1861, with no other acci- 
dent than the breaking of the main shaft of the engine, 
between Valetta and Gibialtar, 

The war in New Zealand continuing, it soon became 
apparent that the British Government had no inclination 
to accept the cession of F'iji, but the fact was not officially 
known until May, 1862, when the Wesleyan body had 
intimation of it. They had wiitten, it appeais, a letter 
asking for information and stating at the same time 
that if he: Majesty’s Government should accept the ces- 
sion, they should feel very much pleased if Colonel 
Smythe was appointed Goveino: of the new colony. 
Smee then the official comcspondence ielative to the 
Fijian islands has been laid before Paliament; and the 
public has now ample materials to form an opinion on. 
the whole subject. I have simply written an unvar- 
nished account of all I head and saw, and refiained from 
discussing the rejection of so fine a country from a poli 
tical pomt of view. I have no doubt as to the future of 
Fiji, The importance of the group onco recognized, 
nothing will stop ow: 1ace from taking possession of it, 
and replacing barbarism and strife by civilization and 
peaceful industry 
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In accordance with the Board Minute, to report upon the 
Colonial Office lettc: of the 9th instant, I have to alate that— 

The Tyyi, or more properly the Vili group, in the south-western 
Pacific, consists of some 200 islands, islets, and rocks, lying be- 
tween JatituCe 154° and 194° south, at about 1900 miles, NVI, 
of Sydney, and 1200 noth of Auckland, at tho noith end of 
Now Zealand. The two laigest islands may be some 800 miles in 
circumforence, or each is about the size of Corsica ; 65 of the islets 
aro said to be inhabited, and tho whole population of the group 
may bo 200,000. 

I propose to reply categorically to the quorics contained in 
the Colonial Office lette: :-— 

Q. 1, If the Fiji Isles be obtained, ac all tho availablo ha- 
bours obtained in that part of the Pacific? 

A. 1, Catainly not-all, but a great part of them. Tho 
Triendly or Tonga Islands, only 400 miles to tho south-cast, 
possesses good harbours, as Tonga-tabi and Vavan. ‘Lhe Samon 
or Navigator Isles, the samo distance to the north-east, have 
good harbours, as Sangopango and Apia. Some of tho Society 
Islands also may bo available, but lymg 1800 miles to the casi- 
ward, they may not be considcied as within the limils named. 
none of the habows, howover, ae supcrion to those of the Tip 
Islands, 

ene 
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Q 2 Do the natural harbours now oxisting require much, if 
any, aitificial development for naval purposes? Whothor such 
harbours are few or many ? 

A, 2. There are several voadsteads and harbours in the Fyi 
group, the principal of which 1s the extensive harbour of Levuka, 
on the eastern side of Ovalau; this harbour has good holding. 
grownd, 18 casy of access, and has every facihty for the svpply of 
fiuit, vegetables, wood, and water, Gau, on its westorn side, 
has a shelteied 1oadsiead of large extent. Totoga 1s surrounded 
by a coral reef, within which is a spacious sheltered anchorage, 
with good holding ground and an entrance for ships, All the 
above harbours have been thoioughly surveyed by order of the 
Admiralty, and plans of them, on a large scale, me available 
when sequined. These natmal harbow's will not require any 
ttificial development for naval purposes 

8, Theie 1s nothing unus.al in the tides and currents mound 
the Tj. group, they depend chiefly on the prevailing winds; nor 
ae they of suffimont stiongth to render the entrance mto or 
ogress from the habours cangoions, ‘Lheie is no present ne- 
cessity for buoys, beacons, or lights, but should tiade gicatly 
increase, 01 should mail-steamas call by mght, a light would 
Decome necessary, 

4, Lhe Dyi Islands lie nearly in the direct track from Panama 
to Sydney, as will ho scon by the annexed chart of tho Pacific 
Ocean, on which T have shown that track, as also onc by calling 
at the Tijis, whence it appoms that tho steamer, if sho touched 
at one of the Fiyi isles for coal, vould Jengthen her voyage only 
about 820 miles, or one day’s run out of 82 days, on a distance 
of 8000 miles. In like manner 1¢ appears, that on tht voyage 
fiom Vancouror Island to Sydney, the touching at Tni would 
lengthon the distance 420 miles in a voyage of 7000 miles An 
intormediate station between Panama aud Sydney will bo most 
desirable , indeed, if the proposed mal route is to be carried out, 
il is incispensable. Ono of tho Society Islands, as lying half 
way, would be a moio convoment conling stalion; but as they 
me under French protection it scems doubtful if one could be 
obtained, The Consul at Tyi, in tho enclosed papers, hints at 
the possibility of conl bemg found in ono of tho islands;: if this 
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should prove to be the case, 1¢ wotld at once double thei: valuc 
as a station. 

In the above statements I have confined myself to answeing 
the questions in the Colomal OMice letter, but on lookmg into 
the subject I have been much struck by the entue want by Gicat 
Britain of any advanced position in the Parfic Ocemn We have 
valuable possessions on cithor sido, as at Vancouve: and Sydney, 
but not an islet or a rock in the 7000 miles of ocean that sepa- 
iste them he Panama and Sydnoy mail communication is 
hkely to be established, yet we haye no island on which to placo 
a coaling station, and whee we could imsme ficsh supplies 
*% 8 % And it may hereafter be found very inconyement that 
England should be shut out fiom any station in the Pacific, and 
that an enemy should have possession of Tongatabii, where theo 
is a good harbom, within a few hundied miles of the tack of 
our homewaid-bound gold ships fiom Sydney and Melbouane. 
Neither forts nor batteries would he necessary to hold the ground; 
a single cruizing ship should suffice for all tho wants of the islands; 
coral reefs and the heaty goodwall of the uatayes would do tho 
rest, 

T have, ete., 
(Signed) Joun Wasurnaion, 

Admualty, March 12th, 1859. JTydr og apher. 


IL—REPORT OF COLONEL SMYTIID, RA, ‘LO 
COLONIAL CFFIUE. 


Tho Pyi group of islands is situated im the Pacitic Ocenn, he. 
tween the meridians of 176° cast and 178° west longitude, and 
between the parellels of 15° and 20° south latitude, Tt 18 com- 
posed of about 200 islands and islets, of which less than one half 
is inhabited Two of tho islands (Viti Lovu and Vauua Levu) 
are of unusual size for the Pacific Occan, havmg each a circum. 
ference of 250 miles Tho islands xisc in general abruptly fom 
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the sca, and present in their bold and iiregular outlines tho 
peculiar characters of the volcanic formation to which they be- 
long. With the exception of somo tracts on the two lager 
islands, but little leyel land is anywhere to be secu, Almost 
every island is sumounded by a coral reef, ather fringing tho 
shore, or sepatated from it by a channel more or less nmrow, 
The inhabitants bolong 1o the darker of the two groat Poly- 
nesian races, but living on the confines of the lighter-colomed 
yace, have iecerved from it some admixture. One language, with 
some vaticties of dialect, mevails throughout the group. The 
population 1s estimated at 200,000, of whom 60,000 ac num- 
bered as Christian converts, [67,489 according to exact returns, 
B 8.] The men are generally above the middle height, robust, 
and well built. Their pimeipal ocenpation 1s the cultivation of 
the yam and tao plots, which affords periodical but casy om- 
ployment, sailing in thei canoes, fishing, and ficquenily fighting. 
The chicf aiticles of food aro yams, taros, fish, aud caco-nuts, 
breadh uit, bananas, and other fruits, the spontaneous productions 
of the sol. Thew clothing 18 extremely scanty, consisting of a 
nanow strip of cloth, or zather paper, prepared from the bark of 
the papor-mulbeny. The hpuses are constincted of reeds nnd 
grass on a& framework of poles, ho floor is the natural soil 
coyered with fon leaves and mats, in tho middlo is sunken 
hearth, the smoke from which oscapos though the walla and 
roof, Apertmes for hght other than the doorways mo very rare. 
‘Tho houses ave never isolated, but me crowded together m towns 
o1 “ kovos,” which are frequently sumounded by a ditch and an 
cuthen mound, ‘The natives have raised no peimancné struc- 
tues, Although the coral recfs present an inoxhaustible supply 
of lime, and they have discovaicd the ml of buining it, they 
make no use of it oxcept as pam, and to plaster ther haw with. 
There me no beasts of buden o2 draught, and consequently no 
yoads, The usual mode of inoving about and of caniage is by 
eanocs. ‘The only mechames among them aro the carpenters or 
omoc-buildois, who form an hereditary caste. The women, im 
a fow favourable localitics, mwuufactme a rude kind of pottory. 
There are in the group probably not less than, forty mdependent 
tithes, twelve of which, from their superior influcnco, may be con- 
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sidered as virtually to govein it, The names of theso are Bau, 
Rewa, Novua, Nadroga, Vunda, Ba Ralaraki, aud Vine, round 
the coast of the laigest island (Viti Lovu), Bua, Macuate, and 
Cakadrove, or the other lage island (Vanua Levu), and Lakoba, 
among the windward islands. ‘The ule of the chigfs 18 absolutely 
despotic (sce p. 281); the hives and goods, and to some extent 
the lands of thei: people, me at then merey, Tho number of 
chiefs is very great; almost every “coro” has one or mare They 
differ gieatly in iank and influence, In many instances there 
are two gieat chicts at tho same place, as at Bau. Here one of 
these 1s called “ Rokotuchau,” or ‘Gieat Cluct of Bau,” and 
the other “ Na Vu-ni-valu,” or the “ .00¢ of war.” Thoy are both 
consecrated to their office. At Bau, the “ Vu-ni valu” 1s the 
principal personage; but in other places, where simula titles 
exist, the “Vu-ni-valu,” although charged with special duties in 
the conduct of war, has but httlo power, 

South-castward of Tit, at a distance of 250 mules, lie the 
Friendly or Tonga Islands, The inhabitants belong to the 
lighter coloured Polynesian .uco. They havo long lad inte- 
course with the nearer islands of Fiji, attracted by the fino umber 
for canoos which they- afford Canocs are built on the spol whee 
the material 1s found, tho construction of a lage ono oceupics 
several years, 

In 1822 the English Wesleyan Mcthodist Society commenced 
a mission m Tonga, which led at a liter period to tho ino. 
duction of Chiistianity into Tyji ‘This event took placo m 
1885, when two missionaries from Tonga landed at Lakeba, tho 
principal of the eastorn islands, aid wheio many Tonguese 
were located. The succcss of these missionaiics was so encou. 
raging, that their Socioty gindually added to thar number, and 
eventually formed the Tyji gioup into a soparate missionmy 
district, 

The number of Tonguese in Fiji fluctuates considaably, but 
may be taken at an average at fiom 800 to 400, Of late yeais 
they have taken an active pmt in Tyian wars, sometimes helpmg 
one chicf, sometimes another, and invariably with success, Thoy 
are distinguished by daring, conpled with unity and discxpline,— 
qualities in which the Tijians mo most wretchedly deficient. 
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They possess stiong feelings of nationality, and own ready obo~ 
thence to their chief, Maafu, a near rolative io the king of Tonga. 
Native agency is largely employed by the mssionmics in Ty), 
and many of the most efficient teachors are Tongues. In cases 
where Tonguege teachers have been ill-tronted by the heathen 
natives, Manfu has interfere] as the protector of ns countrymen, 
Tn this mannei, while extending Ins own influence, ho has 10n- 
dered safer the position of the native teachers. [Compare Chapter 
XV.] The presence of the Tonguese m Fyi has been for from an 
unmixed benefit, Their conduct has often been in direct con- 
tradiction to them profession of Chiistiamty, and the help which 
they have afforded to the chiefs has occasioned much oppression 
to the people m the contubutions levied to recompense their 
scivices ‘he population of the ‘longa gioup docs not execed a 
tenth of that of Ti, yet fiom the mental and physical superiority 
of the Tonguese, then cowage and discipline, and the dicad of 
them estabhshed among the Fijians, there 1s httle doubt that 
they could easily make themselves masters of Fiji, an enterprise 
which George, King of Tong, has hean aad to meditate 

The permanent white residents in Tip amount to about 200, 
composed chiefly of men who have left or un away from vessels 
visiting the islands, They me puneipally British subjects, culi- 
zens of the United States, with a few Liench and Germans, the 
tivo former are tho most numerous, ‘Lhoy traffic with tho natives 
for produce, which they dispose of to vessels, ‘They do nothing 
to civihzo or improve the natives, on the contimy, they have 
in mony instances fallen to a lower level. Whenever they can 
obiain spnils, most of them dimlk to excess. Fiom falso info. 
mation given m the colomal journals icgarding tho acceptance 
by Tor Majesty of tho soveicignty of the islands, and theix ad- 
vantages for sctelers, a considcrable number of people weie in- 
dueed to visit them dwing last year, Discovering on thon 
arrival the true state of affairs, many of thom hastened to return 
to the colonics, and tho greater number of the rcmainder will 
probably follow, hoy were genorally of a much superior class 
to the old whito residents ['Ihe latest intelligence 1cceived from 
Tif states the number of respectable white residents to be in- 
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Besides the British Consul, there is a Consul foi the United 
States of America residing in Fiji. 

The principal articles of produce are cocoa-nut oil, tortoise- 
shell, pearl shell, and arrowroot = 'ormorly considerable quan- 
tities of sandal-wood and déche-de-mer wore carucd to China, 
but this trado has now nemly ecwed. The staple aticle of 
produce is cocoa-nut oil, of which about 200 tons ae annually 
oxported. 

The suger-cane and coffee-trec both grow well, and may in 
time contiibute to the exports from Pip, [Dy. Biower and Mr, 
Whippy, Americans, have, according to 1ecent intelligenco, set 
up a sugar-canc ciushing-machine aid coppers.—B. 8.] 

The clhmate of Iyi is not unhealthy; fevers mc almost un- 
known. The most fatal disease to Lmopcans is dysentary ‘Tho 
mean temperature of the whole ycar is yrobably about 80°. 
Much 1ain falls, especially dung the summer months of Ja- 
nuary, Felnuary,-and March. At this season thunder storms 
are frequent, Tunicanes searccly over ovour excopt in these 
months, and ficquently scvc.al ycais in succcssion pass wishout 
any During the iemaindai of the yea castoily winds prevail. 
Of the meteorology of Fiji more precise information will soon bo 
obtained, as I brought out with me fiom tho Meteorological De- 
patment of the Board of Tiado 2 comylete sct of isuuments, 

The ince principal rcasons staicd in my instinctions as hav- 
ing been mged for accepting the sovercignty of tho Li: islands 
aro— 

1st. That they may prove a usoful slation fo. any mail sleam- 
ors 1unning between Panama and Sydney. 

gnd. That they may alfoid a supply of cotton. 

8id, And, in close connection with the fist reason, that 
them possession 1s impoitant to tho national power and 
secuiity in the Pacific 

On the first head I beg to refer to the accompanying chart of 
the Pacific Ocean, on which I havo tracod tho great circle lmes 
jong Sydney, Panama, and Fyi, o1, in other words, tho lines 
of shoitest distance on the globe between these placcs ‘The line 
from Sydney to Panama, 11 will be seon, crosses the northeunt 
island of New Zealand almost in tho latitude of Aucklond, and 
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passes to the south of the great field of the Pacific Islands ‘The 
distance by this line from Sydney to Panama is 7626 nautical 
miles, The distance from Sydney te Tuji 1s 1786 miles, and fom 
Tip to Panama 6250, making the distance from Sydney to Pa- 
nama, by way of Tiji, 7985 miles, or 859 miles longer than by the 
direct Imo, The latter lme would be augmented by about 100 
mules hy the necessity of having to round the northern extremity 
of New Zealand. Theic would still remain a difference of 260 
miles in favour of the Auckland route, The 1oute by Fiji, besides 
being the longer, traverses the Pacific Archipelagoes, tho navi- 
gation among which is undoubtedly difficult and dangerous, fiom 
the icefs aud shoals in which they abound, and the occurrence 
of huineancs at certam seasons, [Compaic Admnual Washing~ 
ton’s more fayomable view, as expressed in his official roport 
above, B.S] 

Qndly. Regardimg the supply of cotton. The cotton plant is 
not indigenous in Tijp * Tiom the conewring evidence of the 
natives in all parts df tho z1oup, its first intioduction may be 
fixed at twenty-five years ago. As six different varicties are now 
found, 1t is probable that smce its fist introduction fiesh seeds 
have from time to time been biought by vessels visiting theso 
islands. ‘Tho uatives do not cultivate it, and make scarcely any 
use of it, Dy, Scemann bought out with nm last year some 
cotton seed, prcsented by the * Manchoster Cotton Supply Asso~ 
ciation,” for distribution in Fiji. It was of two kinds, “Sea 
Island,” and “Now Orleans.” None of the former kind ge. 
minated, but the Now Oxleans proved very good. In an experi- 
ment made under Dr, Seemani’s own direction, the seed was 
sown on the 9th of June, and when he visited the plot agam on 
the 18th of Octoher, the plants were fiom fom to seven feet high, 
and had some very fine 1pe pods upon them, Since Mr, Privch- 
ard’s return fiom Dngland at tho end of 1859, some of the 


* Most of the newspapors took this fat to boa sorious drawback to the 
successful cullzvation of cotton, yuile foigolling that cotton 18 not indi~ 
genous to the United States and many othor countrics m which it flow. 
uishos I made oxactly the samo slatemont (“cotton 1s not indigonous in 
Tru") bul addod that notwi hstendimg it had become almost wild m some 
paris, so well 1s the country adaptod for rts growth.—B S 
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native chiefs have been induced to encourage the growth of cot- 
ton, and a few young plants are now to be scen in the native 
gardens m various places, Very little, however, can be expect! 
for some timo fiom the natives hey will only be induced to 
raise cotton by mecting with a ready sale fo. tho small quan- 
tities which they will bring im at first ‘The cultivation of cotton 
by whute settlers is principally a question of land and labour, In 
a genoral way it may be smd that thero is not an acre of land m 
Tyi which zs not private property, the ownership 1esting cithor in 
families 01 in individuals. A small portion of the land only at 
any one time is under cultivation, 1s a naiiow patch of ground 
supplies the wants of a Tiyan houszhold, and the custom 18 to 
break up fiequently new giound and abandon tho old. On the 
subject of the purchase of land by whites, I made partioulay in- 
quiy of the chiefs at each of the pubhe mectings; the goncal 
reply was, that an agreoment made with the owners, if approved 
by the chief, would hold good. In the older purchases of land 
by whites, when the quantity execeded whiat was required for a 
house, thé native residents were not interfered wita, as no culti 
vation of land was attempted In’a few recent cases, whore pur. 
chases have been effected by the whites who came last you to 
the islands, and who, with tho viow of foiming plantations, 
wishad to remove the natives fiom the land, opposition from the 
latter has been met with. By a clearer understanding with the 
owners before the pwchase was concluded, theso difficulties would 
probably have been avoided, Tho only modo luitherto of ob« 
imning labour has been thiongh the mstrumentality of the chiefs, 
who sond a paty of their people to perform the work agreed 
upon and receive the payment, which they distibute at thei 
pleasure. This sysiom would not meot tho daily demand of la- 
bour required in a cotton plantation, ‘Lhe gencial habits and 
sentimonts of the Fiyans me opposed to the acquisition of pro- 
paity by individuals. Tho chief scives anything belonging to lus 
people that takes his fancy, and as readily gives 1. away, and tho 
people aie equally ready to beg and to give As tho influence 
of Christianily nercases, the rule of the cluefs will beeome mora 
mild, and private rights will be moie respected. Lt 1s very doubl- 
ful, however, whether the peoplo wall become moro industiious, 
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their wants boing so few, and being so easily supplicd Although 
capable of making a considaable exertion for short period, the 
natives dishke regular and continuous employment. On the 
whole, I am of opmion that whether by natives or by wluite 
planters with native labowers, the supply of cotton from Tip 
can neva be otherwise than insignificant, [Compare Chapter 
TIL, where the cotton question is regarded in a, more favomablo 
light 2B. 8.] 

8rdly. Regarding the importance of the possession of the Tyi 
Islands to the national power and secwity in the Pacific, In. 
fluence of a great power m the Pacific is dependent entiroly on 
its naval foice By the possession of Australia and New Zealand 
Lngland completely commands the western portion of the Pacific, 
In these colonics naval armainents can be1cei uted and equipped, 
aud perhaps in a few years may even be created. No group in 
the Pacific can over offer these advantages, and the possession of 
ong, in the westein section more especially, 1s not only not re 
quired, but would be a soutce of embarrassment in the cvent of 
war [Compare Admiral Wash igtan’s opimon —B Sj The 
Tip. Islands do not lic in the path of any gicat commercial 
route, The whole of the Pantie Archipelagoes he to tho north 
of the duect hae fiom the Australian colonies to Panama and 
South America, and south of the line from Panama and Noth 
America to China and India, All that it scoms necossary for 
Lugland to possess in the Paeifie is an island with a good har- 
bow, midway between Auckland and Panama, in the stcam- 
packot route Pitcaiin’s islan | is nemly in tho reqmred position, 
but it has no hmbour. If a suitable island in its neighbourhood 
could be found, it would become, in ac dition to a coaling station 
for steam-yessels, the ontiepOt of the pearl shell and other trade 
which now centres in Tahits, and afford a very favourable place 
of rendezvous for a squadion to protect our shipping homewaid- 
bound from Austialia and the Pacific. 

Of the native population of [iji, less than one-third profess the 
Chnistian .chgion, among tho remmnder cannibalism, strangu- 
lation of widows, infanticide, wd other enoimitics, prevail to a 
frightful extent. Should the sovereignty of the islands bo ac- 

“ cepted by Ilo Majesty, the suppression of theso inhuman prac- 
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tices would be put into immediate execution. For this service, 
and for the geneial suppoit of tho Goveinment, a force of not 
less than the wing of a regiment would be requincd,-in addition 
toa ship of war, with a tender of hight draught, both steamors, 
The expenses of a civil establishment, composed on a sufficiont 
scale to act efficiently on the condition of the uatives, would pro- 
bably not fall short of £7000 a yea, Tho only mode of inising 
a revenue would appem to be by a crpitation tax ; customs dulics 
would be so small as not to cove: the cost of collection, if the 
importation of ardent spits were prohibited (sco p, 81), as a 
regmid for the welfare of tho natives would imporativoly demand 
Tor many years the Government would be necessitated to accept 
the tax in kind, as the natives have no circulating medium of 
exchange; and a still longe: period would elapse before the is- 
lands became self-supporting. Looking solely at tho interests of 
civilization, the forcible and immediate suppression of the bar- 
barous practices of the heathen portion of the population might 
appear a very desirable act; yet, in beneficial influence on the 
native character, 1t might proye less real and permanent than the 
moie gradual operation of missionmy tcaching. ‘The success 
which has attended the missionaies in Iyj: has beon very re- 
makablo, and presents every prospect of continuance ‘The prn- 
cipal tribes at present without missionanes or native toachors 
aio willing to acecive them, and there appems nothing wanting 
but time and a sufficioncy of instructors to 1onde the whole of 
the inhalitanis professing Cliistians, Judging from the present 
state of the Sandwich Islands, and the former condition of ‘Ta- 
hiti, it would seem that ‘tho rosources of the Pacific Islands can 
be best developed, and the welfaro of thoi inhabitants scow cd, 
by « native government aided by tho counsels of respectalta 
Euiopcans, 

On a review of the foregoing considerations, and tho conclu- 
sions derived from a personal exammation of the islands and the 
people, I am of opinion that it would not be expedient that Io 
Majesty’s Government should accept the offer which has beon 
made to cede to Ter Majesty the sovercignty ova. the Wij 
Islands, 

Having thus stated the conclusion to which my inquiries havo 
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led me regarding the offer to [ler Mayeaty of the sovercignty of 
the Tip Islands, I would beg leave to add a few suggestions to- 
wards the improvement of out relations with them. Tho gieai 
hindrance to the progress of civilization and Christianity among 
the inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, is the conduct and example 
of the whites residing or roving among them. Of the general 
character of these men in Fiji I have aheady spoken. During 
the few months I have been in the group, a case of a1son, one 
of theft, one of bmglary, and cne of aggiavated assault, have oc- 
cured among them, The gicat difficulty in these cascs is the 
want of legal authouity to arest suspected persons, and of a 
proper and safe place in which to keep them, The only British 
functionary is the Consul, and he 1s powerless in these respects. 
To remedy these evils, 1 would suggest that the Consul have 
confeiyed on him some of the poweis of a magistiate; that two 
constables (maiied men, sclected ether fiom the police or the 
amy) be sent out fiom Dngland, and that a stone lock-up house 
bo erected for the safe custody of offenders, until thee is an 
opportunity of sendmg them to the colonies for tial, ov thoy me 
otherwise disposed of, The place of residence of the Consul is a 
matter of considerable importance. Tho primcipal white setilo. 
ment nm Typ at present is at Levuka, on the island of Ovalan, 
It owed its sclection to political causcs nm chsturbed times Its 
habow may be considered good, but the hills rise abraptlye fom 
the beach and shut it in, and it is dependent on other placcs 
for much of its supplics The piesont British Consul hag an 
office at Levuka, hut he iesides at a further part of the island of 
Ovalau, ae 

The locality best adapted in Tiji for a white settlement is the 
countzy .ound tho harbom of Suva in Viti Levu, the largest of 
the islands It is rch, level, and well watered. ‘Tho harbour is, 
perhaps, the best in the group; it 18 easy of access, can he en- 
tered and qmtted with all the prevyailmg winds, and has com~ 
munication within the reef with a great extent of coast If the 
British Cousulate were permanently established in tis locality, 
a white settlement would sping wp near it, which, if the Consul 
weie armed with tho powers suggested above, would not be dis. 
gtaced by the scenes of diunkenness and rioting so prevalent at 
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Levuka, and would be of omment scivice i developing the na- 
tural resources of the Fuji Islands, 


Fiji Islands, May 1st, 186). 


Tl. SYSTEMATIC LIST OF ALL TIED TINIAN 
PLANTS AT PRESENT KNOWN. 


The Vitian Islands wore until 1840 a virgin soil, and still offa # 
tempting field for botanical explorations, Absolutely nothmg was 
Imown of thew Flos until Messis II nds and Baclay, who accom- 
paned Sv Edward Belcher m ILMS Snlphw, collected a few 
specimens m tho neighbowhood of Rewa, Vit Levi, and Bua 
Bay m Vanua Levu, afterwards descuibed by M1 Bentham in tho 
‘London Jounal of Botany,’ vol, 1i., and the Botany of ITM 8, 
Sulphur, About the same timo (1810) Vili was visited by tho 
United States Exploring Dxypodition, Sommandor Wilkes, and con 
siderable collections were mado by Mosss Biackomudge, Rich, and 
Pickermg, furmshing tho matounls for Profossor Asa G ays colo. 
brated ‘Botany of the Umtod States Lxplormg Mxpodition? Ti 
1856, ILMES IMorald, Captan Denham, R.N., oxplorod diffrent 
pats of tho group, and My, Milno, Ins botanical collector, was 
enabléd to add a good numbor of spocies to out knowledge. 
Another vis was paid to {10 gioup by that indofatig ible bo- 
tanist Professor Nmvoy, of Tumby Collogo, Dublin, productive of 
many now types. ' In, 1860 T colleetod aboul 800 species and mado 
A groal many notes af tho country oxplocd. Whilst part of tho 
latter, relating to the 2osouices and vegotablo productions, wore 
embodied in un offical zopurt, addressed to his Graco vho Dulko of 
Noweastlo, and présented to Paliament by command of hor M testy, 
a prelimmay hst of tho formor was publishod by mo in tho ‘Bon. 
plandia,’ vol ix, p 258 (1861). Smco thon I hayo 1ad time to ox~ 
amme the plants more cloacly and cotrech a fow ciios crept in 
Other botanists have also been led to study tho materials collected - 
by mo and publish tho result Prof, A, Garay has carofully collated 
my plants with thoso published by him in tho ‘ Botany of tho Umitca 
States Daplonng Uxpedtion’ and the ‘Proceedings of tho Amorican 
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Acadomy,’ the result of which has beon given in tho ‘Bonplandia,’ 
x 934 (1862), and also in the Pioccedings of tho Acade ny named. 
Ags there are very fow original specxmens in Europe of the numor- 
ous new types deserthed by that eminent sevané, these papers are 
invaluable to the working botanist. Mr Mitton has exammed 
all my Mosses and Tepaticeo (Bonpl ix 3865, and Bonpl. x. 19); 
amongst the 85 species collected there bomg 20 new ones For 
the determmation of tho Tens I am mdebied to Mr. Smith, ab 
Kew; for that of the Fungi, to the Rev M. J. Berkeley; for that 
of the Palms, to Mr Wendland ; the Iichens to the Rev Churchill 
Babington, and the Aroidem to Mr Schott, at Vienna, who has 
nlso described the new species (Bonplandia, 1x 867, seq.); for my 
own pnt, I iave begun to desciibe the new genera and species mn 
tho‘ Bonplandin,’ 1x and x., and given coloured illustrations drawn 
by the slalful pencil of My. Pitch. In the following catalogue will 
be found embodied tho result of all these Inbours, and also all tho 
species onumerated by previous authors. Tho numbers which follow 
tho differont species refer to my distiibuted collections, and thoso 
remitted to me by Mr J. Storck, who was my able assistant, and is 
nov a pouranent resident m Ty 


Ranunoulacee Cappaniden 
Clomatis Picko: ngii, A, Gray (1) Onpp uis Rich, A Guay, 
Dillenraceo Plavom tance 


Crpollia biflora, A Chay; vulgo ‘Ku Xplosm1 orbioulnum, Porat (10), 
Inva’ vol *Kukulayo’ (2) 


O mombamfol, A. Gray Samydacea 
Casoaun dhatioh1, A Chay (11). 
Anonacee C ? nonminatissima, A Chay 


Anona squamosa Linn, Cultivatod (8) | 0, Richi, A Ghay 
Richolla monospoma A. Chay, 
‘Uvaun amygidaline, A Chay Prolacea 

U odorata Tam ; vulgo‘Mnkosoi’ (6) | Agathoaviolaiis, A Chay, of var (12). 


Polyalthia Vitiensia, Soom (4) at sp 3 vulgo ‘Sosnakavono * 
(887). 
Myr rstoacen, 60”) Moll 
Myuistion enatanefolin, A  Gioy; eee 
a alg ‘Malo’ (6). ¢ :f Mollugo shiinti, Linn (280) 
M. mamophylln, A Ghay; yulgo Por tulacee, 
‘Malo (7) Poxtulace oloacoa, Linn go ¢ 
syulgo ‘Tan. 
M. ap ; vulgo ‘Malo (866) kuka m yuake? (as) . 
Cr ucrfera. LP quadiufida, Linn 3 yulgo *Taukukn 
Cardamine snimontosa, Toist (8). mi yn ike? (1d) 


Sinyps nigia, Lin Cultivated and = Talmum patons, Willd (15). 
natwalized (9). Scsuvimn Portulacastium, Linn 
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Maloacea 


Side lnfolia, Cay 

8. ahombifolia, Lm (16). 

8. 1.otusa, Linn, 

‘Viona lobata, Iann (17) 

U. mouufohta, De Cand 

Abelmoschus moschatus, Monch, yulgo 
*Wakiwaki' (19, 869). 

A cmmanns, Mig ¥ (20) 

A, Mamhot, Med ; vulgo ‘Belo, vol 
*Vauvau m Vili? (18), 

A. osoulontus, Wight of An, Cults 
vated, according to.A Gray 

Fhbisens Rosa Smonsis, Tamu ; vulgo 
‘Kauli,’ ‘Semton,’ vel ‘Somoobia’ 
(22). 

H BStoickn, Seom., vulgo ‘Seqelu 
(28) 
TL duasifolus, Jneq ; vulgo *Kalo- 
umsom, vol Kalnkalaunison (21) 
Partum ptupwascons, Scom ; yulgo 
‘¥au damudamu’ (21). 

P tiliscoum, Juss 5 vulgo Van dine’ 
(28) 

P, fucusps, Gull vulgo ‘Van dia 
(26) 

‘Lhosposta populnea, Con ; vulgo ‘Mu 
lomulo (7). 

Gossyprum roligiosum, Linn ; vulgo 
*Vunvau m p wpalagi’? (28) 

G Pavan, Cov; vulgo ‘V¥au 
vant mi papalngi (29), 

G& Barbitonso, Linn 3 yulgo ‘Vanya 
al papalagt’ (80), 

G@ mborewn, Lann of vu ; 
*Vanvaum papalagi' (31, 82). 


yulgo 


Sterouracea, * ’ 
Tloutiera litloralis, Diydnd®; vulgo 
‘Kona 1vi no alewa Kalou’ (88). 
Fimiana chyeisifoha, Gay 


Buetiner iacee 
Commorsoma platyphylla, Do Cand 
84) 
faaveemlaceaom gen nov aff, Commei- 
some (83), | 
Klomhovia hoapita, 
*Mamakma' (86). 


Tim; — vulgo 
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Waltheri: Amoricana Tann (86) 
Meloohit Vitionsis, A Ghay (37). 
Tiliacew 

Tuzumletta procumbens, Torat (98), 

Chowimnpoarmfoli, A. Ca (== & Mil 
Tococca yu P); vulgo ‘Siti’ (89) 

@ yunmiolia, A Gray; vulgo ‘Aili’ 
(10) 

G@. Mallococea, 1: fil 

Trichospamum Richu, Seem, (= Dich 
domupus Riolii, A Ghay); vulgo 
‘Maku (41, 870). 

Dleo2mpus Jamafolna, A, Gay 

E, cassinoidos, A Ghay. 

T, pyitioums, A, Guay, 

LZ Stoicku, Scom, sp. noy, (D. uff apo- 
ciow, Brongn ob Gis.) ; vulgo ‘Ca 
gai’ (874) 

Tea nsh omacee 

Draytoma rubieunda, A. Chay; vulgo 
‘Kau alowa’ (42, 872) 

Emyv Vitionas, A. Gray (18), 

TD aewnn a, Da Cand (4d) 

Tonstroonuace uum gon nov, (16). 


Gullifera 

Diacosligma Vitionse, A Chay 

Calysnccion obovale, Mig (= Guomin 
Mmgostana, A Chay m United 8t 
Lap) Uxped.); vulgo ‘Voto sol 
*Uvitar’ (48). 

Calophyllum Trophyllum, Tan 
*D lo’ (48, 873) 

O Bmmanu, Wight, vulgo Daman’ 
(49) 

© (pclyanthum, Will Py Janccola um, 
BL? = O. speclabilo, Umlod 8 
Expl Daped 3 vulgo *Damanu dilo- 
dio ) (7) 

Garomie sessilis, Seom (Clusia avasilis 
Foust 61). 

G. peiieellata, Soom (Clue n pedicel 
Jali Foust. 60) 

PLittospor ca. 

Pitlospoitwm ma borcacens, Rich 

P Rulu, A Ghay, sulgo “adn! 
(51). 

BP Brackonmdgo, A. Gray (66). 

ay 


vulgo 


° 
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P, tobnoides, A Gay (86) 
P. Pickovingn, A Garay (58) 
P. ihytidoompum, A Gay (62). 


Aw antiacea 

Mioomelum minutum, Scem (MM gla- 
Incscona, Bth ; Inmonia inmate, 
Tost), yulgo ‘Qiqila teats Wil- 
hams (57). 

Cittus yulgaris, 
Picker), yulgo 
(68) 

©. Aurantium Risso; yulgo ‘ Molt nt 
Tahartj’—Cult 

O Decumana, Linn , vulgo ‘Mol: 
kona’? Cultivated and natmalized 

O Inmonum, Risso, yvulgo Moh 
kaa * 


Risso (0.  torosa, 
‘Mok kunkwi 


Mehacea 

Agloin odulis, A Chey (Milnon oduhe 
Roxb ) , yulgo ‘Damid wm loa 

A ? bastphyllh, A Chay 

Didimochyton Riolui, A Ghay 

Xyloompus Gianatwm, Ken , yulgo 
‘Dab (61). 

X obovatus, A Juss (va piecedont P 
62) 

Vayeou a micoirm Benth (63) 

Molio ap nov (G1) 


Sapindacca 

Cardiospormum micioe upum, IS Bet 
K 5 vulgo Von’ (65). 

Sap ndus Vitions s, A Cay (06) 

Gupan a falenta, A Chay (70) 

O Vitionsis, Scom (an vm, pimcod P 
68) 

0 ihonfolin, A. Chay; vulgo ‘Baka m 
vuda’ (74 69). 

© apetila, Tabill (67) 

© Biaokomidgo, A Ghay. 

O leptoboirys,A Gray, 

Nophelium pimmaium, Camb 3 vulgo 
‘Dawa,’ ot ya. phn, (71) 
Dodonwa taquetia And ; 
*Waso tosto Williams (72) 


Malpighiacee, 
Tiptago Tavanien, BI P 
HW myihfolis, A, Gray. 


yulgo 
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Ampelidea 

‘Vitis enponniia, Scom. (  Ciasna gon- 
oulata, A Ghay, non D1); vulgo 
‘Wa Rotmalu’ (76) 

V YVitionsiz, Scom, (Cissus Vitionse, 
A Chay) 

V. acummala, Seom, (Cissuy noumi- 
nata, A Gray) (77). 

Leea sambuoms, Lim (78), 


Rhamnew 

Smythea pacifica, Scom Bonpl 6 9 
(79). 

VentilagoP ‘Vitionss, A. Ghay (an 
Smythem speo P = counua, ful.) 

Coluhime Asiaticn, Biongn.s vulgo 
*Vuso lovu (80). 

C Vitionsis,Scom ap nov, (88), 

Alphilomiy zizyphoides, A Gray (= 
A fiingutoides A Ghay), vulgo 
Doi? (81). 

Gouama Richn, A Giny (82), 

@ dontioulata, A Ghay. 

Rhamnen dubia (84). 


Chailletiacen. 
Chealletia Vitionsis, Seom. ap nov (876). 


Colasts mee 


Ci he Vitionss, A Ghay (80) 
Coltslins Ruclui, A Chay. 


Aguyfoliacew 
lox Vitionsis, A. Chay (87) 


Olacinea 
Xunonia ellaptica, Toist ; vulgo ‘Some 
som,’ *Tumitomi,’ vol Lomilom:? 
(88). 
Stomonmus? sp 3 vulgo “Duyu (877) 
Olicinos ? (878), 
Ovalidea. 
Oxals coimoulata, Iann 3 yulgo ‘Toto- 
wiw1 (89) 
Rutaccea, 
Lyodia hoitonsis, Posty vulgo ‘Uo,’ 
vel ‘Salusalu’ (91) 
H, longifolin, A Rich, (92). 
LD diupadon, Labill (00). 
Acionychia petiolnis, A Chay 
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Zanthoxylon ymians, Bon h (— Ao.o- 
nyohin hotmophylla, A Ghay 
(102 879) 

&-Roxbwghianum, Cham ob Schlecht. 
(108), 

Z sp (n 104). 

Simarubea 


Sonlamen amaia, Lam 
Amaioun soulameoides, A Gray (880), 
Bancea? sp (108). 


Ochnacew 
Brackomdgea miada, A Gray (98) 


Anaoa dracea 
Oncoempus atia, Scam (O, Vitionsis, 
A Gray, Ris atium, Foust ) ; yulgo 
‘Kau Kmo’ (94, 881) 
Buchananin flouda, Schauor (882) 
Rhus s:mm wbsofolia, A. Guay (95) 
Rh Tritonsis, Ghull ? (96) 


Bu se) acea 
Canar'um Vinengo, A Chay (97) 
Tosi Qulow, Comm; vyulgo ‘Wi 
(08) 
Dracontomelon aylvestic, Bhim ; yulgo 
‘Tavawaw’? (90). 
Di sp. (100) 


Connas acca 


Ronea heterophylla, Planch 
Connmus Pickomgii, A Gh vy (101). 


Legunamose 
T Papilionncem ; 

Crotalain quinguofolia, Tann 

Indigofera Anil, Tonn (106), 

Tephroma pw pen, Pors (L' piseatoria, 
‘Pars 107) 

Ormoeni pus sonnoides, Do Cand 

Tian Ingopodioutes, Do Cand (108). 

Desmodium umbellatun, W, ot Ain 
(109). 

D, austialo, Bth (Iedysmum, Willd ) 

D. polyem pum, Doe Cand (111). 

Abrus preenionms, Dann ; vulgo ‘Qin 
damn,’ Leredamu, vel ‘Dui damu! 
(110), 

Canavalia obtusifolin, Do Cand (122) 
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O twgida, Givh (112) 

O soicea, A Ghay, 

@lyome Labacma, Bth (123) 

Mucuna gigantea, Doe Cand (119) 

M, p atyphy la, A Guay (200) 

Trytamalndien, Lam 5 vulgo, ‘Diala 
dna, (125) ob ym fl alba 

D ovalifolm, Roxb; vulgo 
kenka* (124). 

Strongylodon inbor, Vogel (118), 

Phaseolus xostiatus, Wall. 

Ph Mungo, Ln. ? 

Ph Troxillenas, 1. B ot K (116) 

Vigna luton, A Gaay (121) 

Lablab vulgaus, Savas vulgo ‘Dralo- 
wa’ (118). 

Cajanus Indious, Spr Tutiod (116). 

Pongunia glabia, Vont.; vulgo ‘ Vosi- 
vost, y *Yes1 m wat’ (126 881) 

Doris ulign osn, Benth ; vulgo ‘Duwa 
gaga (127, 883) 

Dulbcig a monospoima, Dalz (128) 

D. to ta, Chaah 

Purounpus Tadivus, Wille 5 yvelgo 
*Crbiaibt (129) 

Sophciatonontos1, Timm , vilgo “Kan 
mialowa (180 886) 

II Ores lpmeo.— 

Auwlviding Bondus, Art 5 valgo ‘Som? 
(192) 

Pome ana pulohonima Lin Cul. 

Storcliolla Vituna s, Soom m Bory! t 
6; vulgo ‘Maras.’ (188) 

Cassiv occ dontalw, Imm vulgo ‘Kau 
moco’ (184) 

© obtumfol a, Linn , vt Igo Kau moco’ 
(186) 

©. levigata Willd vulgo ‘ Winvi- 
keu (186). 

© glauca, Lam 

Afzcha byuga, A Giay ; yulgo * Vesi 
(187) 

Cynon clin giandiflora, A Giny (188) 

O fileva, A Chy 

Tnocarpus eduhs, Loist ; vulgo ‘Tvi' 
(871). 

TIL Mimosow — 

Entada acandons, Bth ; vulgo ‘Wa In,’ 

y. * Wo togni (189) 
272 


Diila 
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Monosa pudiea, mn Natmalzed (140). 

Toncmnn glauca, Bth (141) 

L Toistori, Benth (142) 

Acacia lauisfolia, Willd ; vulgo ‘Tate- 
kin’ (148) 

A Richn A, Ghay, vulgo ‘Qumu’ 
(14) 

Sorianthes mynindoma, Planch 

S Vitiensis, 2 Gaay; vulgo ‘Va vai’ 
(145, 887) 

Cha ysobatance 

Pormeiwm luinum, A Ghay (= P ? 
Mmgaata, A Gray— P msulaum, 
A Giny) ; vulgo ‘Makita’ (146) 


Rosacea 
Rubus tilinceus, Smith; vulgo ‘Wa 
gadiogadio (147) 


My tacce 

Baimgtonia speciosa, Linn ; yulgo 
*Vutuiakmakn’ (148) 

B Snmoensis, A Gray; vulgo ‘Vuiu 
mi wat’ (149) 

B excolsa, Blumo, sulgo ‘ Vutu kana’ 
(150) 

B sp 

Lugoma (Ti nbosa) Malaoconsis, Lim 5 
vulgo Kasika* vat.a, floribus albis, 
yulgo Kayiky vuloyulo, ya A, 
floabus pmpwos, yulgo 6 Kv ika 
dimudamu (161) 

LT (@ambosa) Richn, A Giay, vnlgo 
‘ Boko1’ (161) 

T @ambosa) ap (an Richn va ?), 
yulgo Sea’ (163) 

T @ambosa) quadiangulata, A Ciay, 

T) @ombosn) giacilipes, A Chay; 
yulgo ‘Lutulutu, vol ‘ Bogibale va’ 
(158) 

B. (ambos) nomocalyx, A. Gray; 
vulgo ‘Leba (169) 

TB ianfloia, Bth (160) 

D Biackomidge: A Chay (166) 

EB eonfotifloa A, Gray. 

L ap nov. confatiflor proxima (166) 

B offusn, A Giay (151) 

B amicornm, Bont (152) 

D iubescona, A Chay; vulgo * Yasi 
chayw’ (164) 
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TD caynocupa, A Gray (168) 

BE onvulina, Seom , vulgo ‘Yas ni 
war’ (162) 

B. Ginyi, Seem sp noy, fl, pmpu- 
ies (163) 

Nehtus fiuticose (A Giny) 

N Vitonss, A Gay, vulgo ‘Nuqa 
nuga’ (166, 888). 

Acicalyptus my. toides, A, Gaay 

A Scomanm, A Ghay (168). 

Motiomdo.os collma, A Ghay; sWlgo 
*Vuga’ (160 889). 

M ap. fl lutets (170) 

M sp fl cocomers (171), 
elastomacee 
Momecylon Vitiense, A, Ghay ob yu, 

(172) 
Astonia Pickoumgn, A Giay, 
A, confortifloia, A Ghay (174), 


A Stovkn, Seom, sp nov; yulgo 
* Cavacaya (890), 
Astiomdium pavyifloum, A, Chay 


(465) 
Anplectiwm ? ovalifolium, A Gray 
Medinilla heterop rylla, A Ghay (178) 
M ihoflochlana A Giay; vulgo ‘ Cuia- 
inoniaiiosgy (177, 801) 
M sp (182), 
M ap (76) 
M. sp (176) 
Molastoma Vitionso, Navd (180). 
M polyanthum, Bl ? (179) 
Molaslomacen (181) 
Alangien 
Rhylidindia Vitionss, A Chay 
Rhizophor ew 
Taplopot ion Rich, A Gh wy. 
TL, Scomaani, A Giay (18.). 
Crossoatyhs biflora, Torst 
BRhvophora mucionata, Lam , yvilgo 
‘Dogo’ (186) 
Bruguiora Rhumphu, Bl, (186) 
Comb: elacca 
Lanzera cocomen, Willd.; vulgo 
‘Sagal (189) 
Tommalin Catyppa, Tann ; valgo ‘Ta+ 
yola (187) 5. 
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P Moluccana, Lam; vulgo ‘Tn Rubiacer, 
(188). I Coffeaccm 
T glatnata, Foust ? Coposma persicrofolin, A Chiy. 


Passyloi ea 
Passillora; sp fl vnudibus (190) 


Papayacea 

Carica Papaya, Linn ; vulgo ‘ Oleti,’ 
Tntod (19¢C) 

Cue brtacea. 
Kauivin Samoonsis, A, Gaay (192), 
Jouffa inaulainm, A Gray (198) 
Cuewmis pubescens, Willd (104). 
Lagonara vulgais, Ser. (196) 


Sanpragea 
Spueeanthemum Vitiongo, A Chay, 
Sp Katakata, Scom, sp nov., yulgo 
‘Katakata’ (196) 
Wommanma afinis, A Chay, (197,) ot 
ya (199 ef 200) 
‘W. Richn, A Ghay 
W spheoides, A Chay 
‘Wap (198) 
Go saois tornate, A Guay, vulgot Vuga’ 
(201) 
Dinbeliyfar@ 
Tlydocotyle Asinticn, Linn 5 
‘Totono’ (202) 
Ar aliacee 
Atala Vilions s, A. Giay (20%) 
Pinas fiuticosum, Linn 3 vulgo ‘Dam 
dant (201) 
Paratiopia? multyuga, A Chay; vulgo 
*Dwudam’ (205), 
Pleandia Pickeringn, A Chay, 
DP, Chay, Soom, sp nov (206 ol 209) 
P P sp, nov (208) 
LP. sp (207). 
Lo anthacee 
Toanthus insulaum, A Gray, vulgo 
‘Sabmo’ (212). 
Ti ‘Vihensis, Seem (210) 
Tr Toisteuanns, Schult 
Viscum mticulatum, Bum (212), 


yulgo 


Balai ophorea 
Balanophoia fangosn, Lorst 


Geop nla remiformis, Cham, ob 
Schlecht (289). 

Ohredia anuconum, A Gray? (211) 

Psycholiin Biackemidgei, A Gry 

P, Fovateurana, A. Chay, +. Vitionsis, 
a Gray (286) 

P aubinata, A Ghay 

P tephosanth:, A Ghay 

P pavula, A Gray 

P giacils, A Chay 

P, calycosa, A Gray P (246) 

P macoenlyx, A Gray (218) 

P fhpes, A Ghay 

P hypnigyion, A Cray. 

P, (Piptiloma) cordata, A Guay 

P (Pipuloma) Pickamgu, A Giiy 
(261) 

P (iptilema) platycocea, A Gray 
(249). 

P, 11eulmum, A Chay? (260). 

P coltine, Lab! (214 o. 264). 

TP. smmontosa, Blum (245) 

P ap; vulgo ‘Wa kau:’ 1ame scans 
dontibus saimontosia (8 Jb) 

P. sp folus bul atas (248). 

P ap nov aff -flpedis (263) 

P ap noy off Bi ickomidger (256). 

P ap all, Bracke nidgo: (260) 

Ciulycosit potiol ta, A Ciay 

CO yubiflora, A Gray (211) 

QO, Malia, A Chay; vulgo ‘Kiuwat! 
(213. 892) 

Taoia Vilionaa, A Ch vy (207)5 Pa 
volt, ta ora, Do Card 5 Colfia tue 
floin Toist , Coph wl sP faguane, 
Toot eb Ati 

T sp noy (258) 

Lap 3 vulgo ‘Km anlu’ (808), 

Conthrum aosstlifi lium, A Ghay 

. Iuexcum, Tlook eb Ain ; Coffea odo- 
rain, Jorst. (220 ot 224) 

Moninda 1 nbollatn, Linn, (222) 

M. mjitafohy, A Gi; folns majo 
bus (iy M. 1 mbellateoP) (228) 

M mola, A Gary (224), 

M._ pl allyreoides, Lab (226) 
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e 
M aiifolia, Iann ; vulgo ‘Kuma, y, 
* Kina kann’ (225). 
M lucida, A Ghay 
M bueidefohe, A Giay 
Tlydnophylwn longiflorum, A Guay 
(— Myrmecodia ‘Vitiensis, Scem ) 
(216) 
Vanguoin? sp (257). 
@uottada speciosa, Ln vyulgo ‘ Bua- 
bua,’ (287) - 
G@ (Quettmdolla) Vitiensis, A Shay 
(= 287?) 
Timonius sepotofohus A Giay. 
T affims, A Giay. 
Coffeacoa ; vulgo ‘Kin lobo’ (893). 
II Cmeho 10 
Tledyotis tenmfolia, Sm, (281) 
IE, dellouden, W et Ain, ? (232) 
IL, panieul ita, Roxb (288). 
IL pameulata, Roxb yar, crassifolin, A, 
Chay (284). 
H bracteogonum, Sp. (285) 
Ophioitnza Inaa, A Gain3 (227) 
O poploides, A Ghay (228) 
© bp antha, A Chay (229) 
Inndoma Vittensis, Scem Bonpl t 8 
(217). 
Lovo ica calyoina, A Chay 
Dolicholobium oblongifolium, A Chay. 
D lntifohum, A Chay 
D longissimum, Seom (215) 
Btjlocoryno Itm voi, A. Guay 
St sambuema, A Ghay (S popersemi pa, 
Bth ) (242). 
GiiMéthim sp P (260). 
G@ Pap v gon nov, (210), 
& sp fi, odoialis 
Gadonia Vitionsis, Seem (218). 
G@ P (an gen noy P) (210) 
Mussendy fondosa, Lm.1., 
“Bovu 


vilgo 


Composite 
Monosis maulaium, A Gray. 
Lagonophoin Packoung i, A Gay 
Tugoion albdum, A Chay; valgo 
*Wavuwavu,’ vy ‘Co m papalagi’ 
(261) 
Adonostommnr yiscostin, [oat (262), 
Stegeabookia o1iontabs, Liun. (268) 


A RISsIoN ‘TO VITI. 


Dicln ocephala Iiifolia, Do Cand (261) 

M).togyno mmula, Lim (266). 

Sonchus oloaceus, Linn (n 266). 

Agaatum conyzoides, mn, vulgo 
‘Botehotokoro, vel ‘ Matamocomoco’ 
(267) 

Wollastoma Torsteriann Do Cand ; 
yulge ‘Kovekove’ (268). 

Lehpta oeota, Linn ; vulgo “Tumadu’ 
(269). 

Bidens pilosa, Linn ; 
madramnadia (270) 

Glossogyne tenuifolia, Cass (271). 

Blumen viens, Do Cand (272). 

B Mino, Seem (ep nov aff, B moma 
tice, Do Cand 278) 


Goodenracea 


Servola floubunda, A Giiy (8 snligna, 
Foist P), vulgo *Lotohobin’ (274, 
896) 

§ Komgn, Vahl (276) 


Cyr tands ea, 
Ositandia routangula, Seom (276) 
© Vitionsis, Seom ; yulgo ‘Bota thi 
(277) 
© autlnopophagaum, Seom (278). 
CO inoluointa, Seom, (279). 
© coleoxles, Soom. (280). 
U Mulnoi, &com (281), 
O, ciliula, Seom (282), 7 
© Pritchmdn, Scom (288), 


Pacamee 
Tpigynum ? Vitionse, Seom (284) 


yulgo ‘ Bati- 


Epaor idea, 
Loucopogon Cymbula, Labill , yulgo 
‘Tagatagalesa ’ 


Afyr sincas 

Mesn Pickaaingn, A Ghay. 
M peisicrfolin A. Clay (287 P). 
M cayhfoha, A Gray (288), 
M, nemonalis, A Gay (286), 
Myiame myricefolia, A, Chay 

ex puto). 
M ? Brackonudga, A Giay 
M capitellata, Will P (289) 
Andis ? capita, A. Guay 
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A mands Seon (298). 
A ap (292 897). 
A sp (291). 


Sly acea 


Symplocos spicata, Roxb , yulgo ‘Rava 
Joyu, 


Dbenaoce 
Maba foliosa, Rich 
M olhptica, Tost ; vulgo ‘Kau lon’ 
(298, 206, 207, 898). 


Sapota 
Sapota? pyrulifoa, A Gray 
8.? Vitiensis, A Ghay 
S sp (ox A Chay), 


Jasmine, 
Jasmmum tofiaquetium, A Giny 
J gracile, Tost ; yulgo ‘Wa Vatu? 
(298). 
J didymum, Tost ; J divariocatum, 
R Brown (209). 


Loganiacee. 
Gonostoma rnpostao, Torst (301) 
ya puboulum A Giay (G orassi- 
Lolium, Bth ) (800) 
G@ miaophyllum, Soom (801), 
Staychnos colubuna, Lim (802) 
Comlthovia corynocmpa, A Gray (— 
Geatueia pyramidalis, Seom.) , valgo 
‘Bolon (808) 
O Beomanm, A Gaay (Geortnora bar- 
bata, Seom ) (805, 899). 
Tagua ginoilipes, A Gray (IP ynid- 
flora, Seom ) (808) 
T Vatiensis, Scom (807) 
P Bateionn, A Gay; vulgo ‘Bua’ 
(308) 
‘ Apooynea 
Alyxin biacteolosr, Rich ;’vulgo *Yono’ 
(810, 900), 4m amaciocmpa A Gray 
(A.maciocatpa,Rich ) yar Bangustt- 
foha, A Gaay (A stellata, Seom ); 
vat ypavifloia, A Giay 
A. stellata, Labill 
Carbora lactam, Tam , vulgo ‘ Rewa’ 
vel ‘Vasa’ (809) 
Melodinus scandens, T’oist (811) 
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Tabernomonians Vitiensis Soon = ‘T 
oitufolia, Torst non Ty ==? i Cu- 
mmgiina, A Do Cand 

T sp. 

Royoua seandens, Seom sp nov ; v1 Igo 
* Wa rcrogn’ (901) 

Oclnosia parviflora, ILonsl. (O ollipticy, 
Labill ?) (318) 

Alstonin plumosa Labill (818) 

A? sp (317) 

Dolutes seabra, Labill P (815) 

Lyonsia lovis, A. Ghay 


Asclepradea. 

‘Tylophoin Biackomudga, A Chay 

@ymnoma subnudum, A Chay 

@. stenophyllum, A. Quay; vulgo 
*¥Yiuyau’ (322) 

VToya bicnimata, A Chay, Aselopiis 
yolulihs, Tost , yulgo * Wabi’ vol 
‘Buhbuh sym’ (819). 

IL. diptora, Seom (820) 

II. pilosa, Seom (821). 


Gentranee 
Tryna oustials, R Biown 
Tmmanthonum Klonnanum, Cuiseb 5 
yulgo § Bok ibekuiaga’ (828) 


Convoloulacea 

Tpomea campanulata, Linn 5 sulgo 
*Wa vulv’ (824) 

T. poltnta, Cho's 3 vulga ¢ Wilfno’ teato 
Seomann, ‘Vehyana’ testo “Willams 
(828) 

I, Por cape, Sw; vulgo ‘Tawa! 
(326) 


I Ympollum, R DBiown; vulgo Wr 
kai (827) 

1 sopiin, Kan (828) . 

1 oymosa, Reom ot Sohult } vulgo 
*Soviva’ (834) 

Aniscia unifloa, Ohois (829). 

Bitatis pameulatn, Chos 5 vulgo ‘Wa 
Uvi vol ‘Dabioi testo Storok (8890, 
902) : 

B. eduhs, Chois 5 vulgo § Kum na’ yol 
* Kaw ui mi papal igi ~-Oult 

Phu bis msulaus, Chow 3 vulgo!Wa 
‘Fut’ (881) 

Ailonyotion spec oawm, Chois (882) 

J comospeim), Bo (333) 
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Borage 

Pou nofortia mgentea, Linn (888). 

Corde Spiongelu,DeCand , vulgo ‘Tow’ 
(836) 

O aubcoidata, Iam ; yulgo ‘Nawa- 
nawa (837). 

Solace 

Physohs Pauviani, Linn (388) 

PB engi lata, Dias (889) 

Solanum yuide, R Brown? (840). 

8 snthiopophagoium, Scem (sp nev. 
Bonpl ¢ 14), vulgo ‘Borodme’ (3.11) 

8 iepandum, Toist , vulgo ‘Sou, ‘Sou- 
son, vel ‘Bouo sou’ (812) 

8. an unenum, Benth Lond. Jown nu, 
p 228 (813). 

8, oloraceum, Dun ; vulgo ‘Boro m 
yaloka mi gain (314) 

§ sp. (8 ropand ya1.? (815) 

Capstount fiutescons, Linn , ytlgo ‘Bo1o 
mi papalag: (846), 

Micotiona Labacum Linn —Cultivatod 
(847) 

Data Stiamonmm, Iamn 
(818) 


Introd 


So) ophularmea. 
Vandella mustacea Bonth. (849) 
Limnophila seu ita, Gand, (850) 


Aeanthacee 
Thanthemum Ioxiflorum, A. Ga wy (861, 
ox pario) 
D imsulaum, A Gray (861, ox parto,. 
Adonosma tufloia, Neos ab Meonb , 
vulgo ‘Tamola’? (862) 


Fer benacor. 

Cleodondion inermo, 
yulgo *Verovero (968) 

Vitex trifolia, Tann ; vulgo ¢Vulokeka? 
(854) 

Picmna Tahitonsis, Schauer (Sciophu- 
Imiordos mboren =Toist); vulgo 
*Ymo (856) 

P Talutensis, Schduor; var P (856) 

Gmelina Viticnsis, Seem (ap nov) 

. Lahiata 


Leucas decemdentain, Sm (857) 
Oamum giaestmum, Linn, (858). 


TR. Biown; 


MISSION ‘ro VIEL 


Plectranthus Toistori, Benth ; vulgo 
‘Lata’ (869), 
Poucium inflatym, Swat (860) 


Plunbaginea 
Plumbago Zoylanica, Lmn (861). 


Plantagnea 
Pla tago major, Lin Introd (862) 


Nyotaguea 
Pigoma Bivmomanna, Dndl (863) 
P. yiseosn, Scom (ap nov) (864). 
Boohaayia diffusr, Lin, var. pubea+ 
cons (865) 


Amarantacea 


Ammantus melanchohous, Moq, var. 
tucola , vulgo ‘Dit: danvdamn? 


(866) 

A pameulatus, Mog, var cuentua, 
Moq,; vulgo Dati’ Introd (867), 

Buvolus vnidis, Moq 3 vilgo ‘Dmti’ 
yol ‘ Gasau m vuaka’ (868) 

Cyathula prostiata, Blum (869) 


Tolygonea 
Polygonum mberbe, Sol (870) 


Lawmee 
Tornandty Sonora, Tann 3 vualgo *Yoyu- 
yoru? vol ‘Uy’ (872) 

Cassytha filiformia Linn } vulgo ‘ Wa- 
Inku mar ligt’ testo Williame (878) 
Cimamomum sp ; vulgo ‘Macou’ (876) 

Laminen Arbor 16 20 ped (874) 
Lamon (875) 

Lamunea (877) 

Lawiinen ; vulgo ‘Siqn’ vel ‘Siga’ (878). 
Laminen; vilgo ‘ Iidi’ (908). 


Thyn clea 

Lyrymaspor wim sp (J7U) 

D montanum; Scom (sp nov.) (880) 

D subcoidatwm, Seem (sp nov), 
vulgo Matinvi’ (881) 

D Pep (882) 

Loueosma Butnott ana, Benth ( Dass 
diaper ma, Doral ), vulgo *Snu damn’ 
vol ‘Sinudima (888) 

Wisthami Indien O A Mey.; vulgo 
‘Benn mata’? G84). 
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Santalacee 
Sanlalum Yasi Seom (ap nov); vulgo 
*Ynei’? (886) 
Cer atophyllee. 
Ceintophyllum demersum, Linn (386) 


Luphor bracea. 

Luphoibiacen? ? (887), 

Acalypha? (888) 

Acalypha Inchon, Linn ? (889) 

A. sp. (890) 

A uvulous, Seom (sp. nov.); vulgo 
Kadnkada’ (891) 

A yngate, Torst, (— A oncinata, A. 
Ghay), vulgo ‘Kalabuci dan’ 
(392) 

A giandis, Bonth.; vulgo ‘Knlebues’ 
(898) 

Olaoxylon paiyiflorum, Juss, (894). 

Mappa Molluecana, Sprongl ? (395) 

M = maciophylla, A. Gay; vulgo 
*Mavu’ (396) 

M sp (897) 

M sp (419). 

M sp (420). 

Exeaenia Agallocha, Iinn 3 vulgo 
*Siuu gage (898). 

Monthot Aip, Pohl , vulgo *Yabio m 
papalng.’ (809) 

Omens puigens, Tusa ; vulgo ‘Wuiwnr 
ui papalagi’ (400), 

Riemus communia, Lann , yulgo * Bolo 
nip tpalogt’ (401) 

Omalanthts pedicollatus, Bth , vulgo 
*Tadano’ (402) 

Aloniites tiloba, Dost ; vulgo ‘Tuer’ 
‘Tutu,’ vol § Sikeer? (408) 

Duphorbia Norfolkicn Bors. ; vulgo 
‘Soto’ (404). 

HD puuhfora, Linn. ; vulgo ‘Do ni osi’ 
(406) 

D, Atoto, Dost, (E, oman, F', Muall.) 
(406 904). 

Roltleia acummata Vahl (407). 

Oroton metalioum, Seon (gp nov) 
(408). 

O sp.; vulgo 'Sacasaca lon’ (409) 

O sp (an vu n. 409?) (410) 

0. Storckn, Seom. sp nov, af O Idlu, 
FP Miill ; valgo ‘ Danida ii’ (805) 


Codieum vartegatum, A Juss ; vulgo 
Spoacn’ vol *Vasa damu’ (411) 

Molinthesa sp (aff M Vit Iceow) (412) 

M sp , vulgo ‘Molnu’ Arbor (13) 

Gloeludion ap (114) 

G& ramuflorum, Torst ; vulgo ‘Molan’ 
(416) 

G, coidatum, Scom (ep. nov); aff Cl 
nollis (416) 

BuchoMa ap.; vu'go ‘Koka’ Arbor 
(4147). 

Phyllanthus futicosa, Wall (18). 

Urticea 

Dilatostemma? nomorosa, Scom (sp. 
nov ) (422) 

Gi onmera coltidifolia, Gaud ; vulgo 
‘Nunn!’ (428) 

Mussioasya corymbuloss Wedd 3 vulgo 
‘Matadia (424), 

Maotin Tahitonsis, Wodd ; yulgo Walu- 
walu (426), 

Taportea Hm voyi, Seem (sp noy); 
yulgo ‘Snlato’ Arbor 80-40 ped. 
(426) 

L Vinensis, Scem (sp nov); aff Th 
pho mifol 5 vulgo‘Silato (427), 
Tlom ya spicat 1, var, mlorvuply Wedd ; 
vulgo ‘Salato mi kowo vel Six )ita 

witivah? (428) 

Polhon a olatostomoides, Gud (429) 

Pronris mbegiifola, Don, Hook, Ain 
(430) 

Behmon Inrsoy: Scom (ep noy) 
vulgo ‘Rora? (431) 

B platyphyll:, Don (432) 

B platy phylh, Don, vm yugata, Wodd. 
(198). 

Malus a? sp 3 Arbor (18! a) 

Morea 

Monts Lac ca, Linn —Introd (1344) 

‘Trophis anth opophagos nm, Seom, (sp, 
noy.), vulgo ‘Maj nici? (496) 

Tres obliqua, Toit ; vulgo ‘Baka 
(136). 

BF iietoria, Vorab. (137). 

I sp 3 vulgo ‘Toscloso’ Fintox fuel. 
od 1. (488). 

TS ep 3 vulgo * Losologo ni wai Tintex 
iivainis (130) 
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fee 


T sp (40) 

F ep Tiutex 16 ped , caulo subsmypl. 
(441). 

T ap (442) 

TP ap (448) 

T sp (441) 

T. soalbia, Borst.; vulgo ‘A. Mra’ 
(445) 

T papmn Torst (446) 

Be sp (447). 

TB. sp. (448) 

Ap tocarpee 

Antimis Bonnetti, Seom Bonpl. t 7 
(gp nov ), vulgo ‘Mayu m Toga’ (449). 

Axtocm pus moisa, Linn , vay mtegnifolio, 
Scom (aff A, Chaplashm, Roxb), 
vulgo *Uto lolo y. ‘Ute coko coko’ 
(160), 

A. moisa, Tann yar pinnataflda, Scom , 
form yulgo * Uto dina' droite (652) 

A 11eisn, forma vulgo ‘Uto Varaga’ 
(462) 


» » » 'Uto Kogo’ 
(483) 

” n > ‘'Balokana’ 
(484). 

2 ” » 'Ulo buco 

). 

» ts » *Uto nspalen* 
(466) 

” ” n»  'Uto warsca 
(487) 
. 48 ” »  'Uto Bokas: 
(158). 

” » » 'Ulo Voloyoto’ 
(489) 


A ancisn, Linn yar brpirmatifide Seor 
yulgo ‘Uto Snwesnwo! vol ‘Kalasai’ 
((660) 

Gy occpea 
Gyiocmpus Asritions, Willd ; yulgo 
© Wiuwiei * (661) 
Celiidea. 
Sponia ouontalis, Linn (662) 
Sp. volutima, Planch (568) 
* Ohler anthacee, 
* Asemsune lancoolata, Hook fil (864) 


Lupe acee 

Popoomia sp (605) 

Maciopiper Intifoluum, Mig. (666) 

M pubaulum, Benth , vulgo ‘Yago- 
yagqona’ (667) 

M mothystioum, Mig, ; vulgo ‘Yaqona’ 
(868) 

Pipa. Siboa, Tost., vulgo ‘Wa 
Gawa’ Fiutex suunduus (869), 


Casua inea. 
Casuama cquisotifoha, Dost , vulgo 
*Nokonoko’ (670) 
O nodifloaea, Foist , vulgo *Volno’ 
(871) 


Cycadee 


Oyens onoinals, Tann ; vulgo ‘Roo’ 
(672). 


Co1 fer a, 

Dacaydium elatum Wall ; vulgo ‘Lo 
wenn? yol ‘Dakua salusalu’ (678, 
906) 

Podocmpus (clawa, R Bi ?) 
*Ktuisi? (674) 

P (polystachyn, R By ?); vulgo ‘Gagah 
(676) 

P, ouprossma, R Brown; vulgo ‘an 
tabu 

PP vy gon novy sulgo ‘Kan solo’ 
(676) 

Dammma Vitiensis, 
*Dakun’ (677). 


Or chidee, 

Donhiobium Mohhanum Rewhb fil 
(sp nov.) (678). 

D enspatum, Swartz (679). 

D (680). 

D, Millmgant, DP Muoll (681), 

D hiflorum, Sw (682), 

D sp. (an var preceed P) (688). 

D. ‘Lok, Reichb Ml (sp nov}, vilgo 
‘Wokai? toslo Wilhams (684) 

D ap (691) 
Ta nodowum 
(688), 
Blotia Tanker ville, BR Biown (686) 

Ober oni (687) 


vulgo 


Seom ;  vulgo 


unguicultium, — Labill 
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oe? 


O Inovifol a, Tand? (Lpitendyum equi- 
tans Torat (588). 

O Myosuius, Lindt (589). 
RMuioostylis Rheedn, Lindl, (Pte ovhilus 
planiaginens Hook of Ain) (590) 

Appendiouls (692) 

Tomophylum Tasciola, Seom (Lamo- 
dou Fasciola, Swutz) , vulgo Do 
mranngnn (699, 907) 

Saccolabium sp (504) 

8 sp (6965). 

Eulophia maciostachya Iimdl P (696) 

Dun ap ,aff D baccate, Lindl P (607). 

Curhopetalum Thoumai, Lindl (698) 

Rhombodla (699). 

Smeoohilus (600) 

Dorsmia mamorata, Lindl (601) 

Monochilus ap (802) 

Corymbis disticha, Zandi (603) 

Pogonin bifloia, Wight (604) 

Onlanthoe (605) 

O sp flozb pathdo amantiaos (608) 

© vointifolia, R Brown (607) 

THnbenaiia (608). 

Orcluden (609). 

O (610), 

O (611) 

O (612) 

O (613) 

O (G14) 

O (615) 

0, (616) 

O (617). 

0, (618). 

Sertammnew 

Musa Troglodytmum, Iinn 3 yulgo 
‘Sago’ (G19) 

Gon nov., yulgo ‘Boia’ (620). 

Alpin sp. (621) 

Omeuma longa, Linn ; sulgo ‘Cigo’ 
(622). 

Zangiber Zerumbet, Tann 3 yulgo ‘Bota’ 
(628) 

Amomum sp 3 vwgo ‘Covuga (62) 

Canna Indien, Linn 3 vulgo ‘ Gasau nt 
ga (625). 

Dioscor ea, 

Tfolma bulbifora, Kth s yulgo ‘ Kaito’ 

(628) 


Dioscorca alata, Linn } valgo Uvit 


(327) 

D nommulaun, Lam 3 vulgo “Livol’ 
(628), 

D  aculenta, Tamn.s vulgo ‘Kawu’ 
(629) 


D pontaphyla, Linn ; vulgo ‘ Tokulu 
(630) 
Saalacoe 
Smilax sp 3 vulgo ‘Kad agi’ yol “Wa 
aust’ (681) 
Lacoaccea 
Tera eativa, Rumph ; vulgo ‘Yabir! 
(€82, 909). 
T pmnatifda, Torat ; vulgo ‘Yala 
dna’ (688, 908) 
Lihacea. 
Cordylmo (684) 
O ap, vulgo *Likuly’ Colt (635) 
© a); yulgo ‘Qu v ‘Masmwo’—Co- 
litur (686). 
Album Ascalonicun, Tn ; vulgo‘ Va- 
rast” — Lolitur (637) 
Gertonopleantm oy moan Cann j vt Igo 
‘Wr Dakua (638) 
Dinnolle onatfohin, Red (099) 


Amaylidea 
Cunum Asiabionm, Linn,; vilgo Vi 
via’ (610), 
Astelica 


Astol'a montana, Seom (ap nov buca 
ti looul.) ; vulgo ‘Misi (641). 


Commelynea 
Commolyna commun, Linn (= 0. 
paciflea, VahlP)s vulgo ‘ni Rovogi’ 
yol §Rogom wulova’ (642). 
Analoma YVitrouse, Aiem (ep 
floub pallido oc uleis) (618), 
Tlagolla: a Indica, Tamn,s vulgo ¢ Silt 
‘Linuky* yel ‘Vieo (G44, 910) 
Jom allen olegans, Gaud (= Tlagolin in 
pl enta, Took fil, G16) 


Typhacew, 
Typha angustifolia, Linn ; vulgo ‘Do 
miinyo? (616) 
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Biomehacca 
Annnosse attrva, Lindl ; vulgo ‘ Balawa 
mM papriyge 
Aatvyyu polifoa 


Pandanea 
Treyomotry Vilionsis, Seom (sp nov) 
(G17) 
TD. Milnel, Seam (sp nov) (648) 
TD Storekn Soom (sp noy ) (605). 
I sp (696) 
Pand n us odoiatiss mus, Linn, ; vulgo 
*Balawa vol Vadia’ (640) 
P emucosus, Rumph ; vulgo ‘Kiokie’ 
val § Vouvo1’ (G50) 
Arordea 
Aloensin Inihen, Schott; vulgo ‘Vin 
mila, “Viv giga, ‘Vin sou, y ‘Via 
dann (651) 
Amoiphophallus ? (sp nov); yn go 
Diigy (662). 
Oyrlosperma eduls, Schott (sp, nov), 
vulgo ‘Vin kona (653) 
Raphidophoin Vitionais, Sol otf (sp. 
nov.) ; valgo ‘Wa ln (651) 
Ousouns a spurin, Schott (sp nov ) (655), 
Colocasia antiquortim Schott, va cscu- 
Jeata, Schott; vulgo *Dalo (656 2) 
Aroiden (911), 
Lemnacee 
Lomna gibba, Tim , vigo ‘Kuv’ 
(066) 
Tp mmo Zann, , vulgo ‘Katy? (657; 


Paina 


Cocos nuoifora, Lm 3 yulgo ‘Niu 
dim 

Sng ts Vilonsis em Wendl, (C2 0- 
cocons Vitionsis Tom Wendl): 
yulgo ‘Niu sou yel ‘Sogo’ (658). 

Putchadin paciflen, Soom, of Mon. 
Wondl (yon noy); vulgo ‘Sakikt, 
‘Niu Maso, vel Vuw (659) 

Kontsi? oxoubiva, am Wendl @p 
nov ); vulgo ‘Nim aava’ (660) 

Plychospo moa Vitiensis Toim Wendl, 
(gp. nov ) (662). 

P. flhforum, Tom Wondl (p nov} ; 
vulgo Cigeenke (G61, G68). 


P Soomanm Tom Wondl (sp nov); 
vulgo Balaka (661) 

P pobrove, Wend! 

P pave flown, Wondl 

P Pickomgh, Wendl 


Cyne acca 
Baumia ap (665), 
Tlypolytaum gigan aum, Roxb (666) 
Lepnoma mueron ita, Rich, (667) 
Oypoius sp (668). 
©. sp (912) 
Mauuscus Imvigatus, Rom ot Sohult 
(669). 
Kyllngia intermedia, R Biown (670). 
K sp (671) 
Loampirocarya afllma, A Brongn (672). 
Gahma Javamen, Zoll (673) 
Fimli ystyhs mmgmata, Labill (674) 
F atatota, Lalill (676). 
Solon ap (676) 
8 sp. %677) 
Dlwochmis mtieulata, Neos ab Ceenb ; 
vulgo ‘Kuta’ (678), 


Graminee 

Zen Mays, Tann 3 vulgo ‘Sila m1 papas 
Ings’ Cult 

Opliemonus sp folis pupmasconiid 5 
v go *Co damudamu’ (679) 

0. sp folue albo-maculatia Cum prao- 
cotlonto colitin (680), 

O compositus, Room et Schult. (681) 

Prsapalum sciobrenlatum, Lam , 11 Igo 
*Co dmv (682), 

Eleusme Indic 1, Geatn (688), 

Cont Uncen Iippacea, Desy, (68 1) 

Andhopogon refiactum, R Biown ( 
A Lahitonso, Hook of Arn ) (685). 

A ooiculais Retz (686), 

A Schonanthus, Linn , 
boi (687) 

Conehius nnomaples s, Labill (688) 

Soighum vulgmo, Pos Colstur (689) 

Digitm a ganguinalis Lim (690) 

Saco imum floudum, Lalill (691) 

Coix Taciyma, Iam } vulgo ‘Siln’ 
(692) 

Pameoum pilipes, Necs ab Lsonb (698) 

Bimbusa ap ; vulgo ‘Btu’ (69.1) 


vulgo ‘Co 


ATETNDIX 


Equiselacea. 

Lqmectum sp., vulgo ‘Masi ni tabua 

(697) 
Tycopotiacee 

Palotum complanatum, Sw (G98) 

P fiquetium, Sw (699) 

Lycopothum conmuum, Lim ; yulgo 
©¥a Lowanmm: (700) 

L flagellme, A Rich (701) 

L Phiog nai, Lam? (702) 

L ymium, BR. Br (708). 

Ly yetucillatum, Linn (701) 

T: sp (705) 

L sp (706) 

L sp (707). 

L sp (708) 

Lihees 

Amostichn awenm, Tinn ;_ vulgo 
‘Borel, vel, teste Willams, * Caen 
(709), 

Stonochlwna acandong, J, Smith (710) 

TLomariopsis leptocmpa, I'co (711) 

T. caspidata, Peo (712) 

Lomogiamme polyphylla, Biack (718, 
421). 

Gomophlobium subamiculatum, Bhun 
(714). 

Womromtis lanceolata, Took (716). 

IL, clongata, Baack (716). 

Antiophyam plantaginoum, K wilf(717) 

Diohdoptoris angus tssima, Binoh 3 
yulgo ‘ Mokomoko m Iy1’ (718, 914), 

Vitlmia sovoluta, Willd (710), 

V. clongaty Sw (720) 

Arthopteus albopunclata, J 8m th 
(721), 

Priosaptin cont gua, Presl (722), 

Phymatodes stonophylla, J, Smith 
(723) 

MNiphobolus adnascons, Spiongel, Sw, 
J, Sm, (721) 

Loxogimmme lanceolata Piosl (726). 

IE) menolopis apieata, J, Seth (726) 

Plemidinm euspidiflorum, J Simth 
(727). 

P yuleameum, J. Smith (729). 

Phymatodes Billa dios, Picsl (780) 

P alnia, J. Sm Tiynuin al ta, 
Biack,) (781) 
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P longtpoa, J Smith; vilgo ‘Cnc ,’ 
testo Walliams (732) 
Diynmin muswofolin J Smith (728). 
D awoisifolu, J Imuth, yulgo ‘ Bo- 
vula,’ ova,’ yl Vuvu' (788). 
Diptorws TWosfeld, J Smeh, vulgo 
Koukou tagano (731) 

Monscium sp (735) 

Nop roduun suuphodolun, J Sur ta 
(786), 

N sp (787) 

N , vulgo ‘ Watuvulo’ (738), 

WN sp (789, 740) 

Tastiea sp (7411) 

Polystichum eristaium, Prest (742), 

Nopholepis onsilol 1, Preal (718) 

N huautula, Piesl (74d). 

N. 1. apons, Brack (745) 

WN oblicata, J Smith (881) 

Diotyoptors maciodonia, Prost (746) 

Agmdium latifolum, J Smith; vulgo 
Sasalon’ (v, Salon P) (747) 

A. deomens, J. Snuth (748), 

A vapandum, W, Ic (79) 

Oleandia nevnform s Cav. (760), 

Didymochlona tiuncatula, Deay (761). 

Mhoiolepia poly pochordes, Presl (751 2) 

M sp (752) 

M pnpillosa, Biack (768) 

M = lavonica, Hook (gi ieilis, Blum ) 
(764) 

M MNagolhifor1, J Smith (Wall) (756) 

M (finctif) (An yar n 75L0P B 
Scom ) (756) 

Tumata hotmophylin, Cw (760) 

Davall n clegins, Sw (767) 

D Tiponsis, Took (758). 

D f.onteylacea, Wook (760, 762) 

D gibboosa Sw (761) 

D Monrei, Took (880) 

Schiolomn enafolia Cand (768) 

Syn iphlobiam day thoides, J, § mth 
(76 ) 

8 Pickomgii, Biack (765) 

§ ropons, J Sruth (764) 

Sitotobium stiaminenm, J Smith (767) 

Cya hovmodull us Sw (768) 

Tiichom mes jayinioun, Blum (769). 

T 1 gidim, Sw (780, 820) 

Y, meifolum, Bory (781) 
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% bilmgno, Blam ( n 780?) (782) 

T, angustntum, Cam — I caudatu n, 
Biaok (788) 

T orectum, Biack (784 ox parte). 

Tymonophyllum (781). 

IL fo.mosum, Biack (785). 

IL pmvu lum, Pow (786). 

Todoa Wilkesinna, Biack (787). 

Manat 1 gorbifol a, Sw 5 vulga ¢ Tabi? 
(788) 

Angiopteis evecta, TToffm (789) 

Lygodictyon Tostou,d Smith; yulgo 
*Wa Kalou’ (790) 

Gloichenia dichotoma, Hook (791) 

Schiveea dichotoma, Bw, vulgo ‘Sn 
gato m tana’ (702) 

Aotmostachys digitata, Will (78) 

Ophioglossum pondulum, Linn (794) 

Blechuum ouontalo, Tarn (795), 

Lomauia attonunta, Willd (796) * 

TL olongaia, Biumo (707) 

Pollen gorannfohia, Peo (798) 

Cheitanthes tonusfolia, Sw (799, 800) 

ddinntunilmalatum Sw ; vulgo ‘Kau 
nivevalu (801 916), 

A. luspidulum, Sw (802) 

A aff A setnlonavi J. § mth (808) 

Plouis quaduiawita, teste Took Sp Til 
(80!) 

B asp. (Latobi oolua divavieata, Brack f) 
(808) 

DP tupmtita, Sw (806, 018), 

P osculonta, Porat, (809). 

P oonntn, Sw y vulgo ‘Qnto,’ tosto 
‘Willinms (811) 

Latobiochia s nuata, Biack 5 vulgo ‘Wa 
Rabo (807) 

L smuata vm (808) 

L comana, Presl (810) 

Neoltoptous austalisicn, J Smita 
(812). 

Aaplomum vitimforme, J Smith (818) 

A fileatum, Lam (814) 

A sp (815) 

A brevwornn, Wall. (827) 

A. obtusdlobum, Took. (828). 

A indmatum, Took (816) 

A lnodum Foret (817) 

A ap (820) 

A. vosoctum, Sm (821) 


A MISSIQN fo VITI. 


A. laser pitufolium, Taam, (822) 

A (Daron) sp (784 ex patito). 

Calliptoris Jorox, Blam (— O yrolifora, 
Took yar) (818) 

O (sino fiuolit) (819) 

Ciyptosaus Scomanm, J S1ith (— 
Polypodiuum contiguum, Biack non 
Sw (828) 

D plazrim motmoacanton, Brack (824) 

D bulbifo.um, Bingk (825). 

D polypodiordes, Blume (826) 

Teonitis biechnoices, Sw (? 1b101mal) 
(882). 

user, 

Loptotuichum flacadulum, Mitt sp, 
noy (811). 

L tuchophylium, Malt sp nov. (intor 
862) 

Loucolnyum Inmmatum, Mitt, sp. noy, 
(84d) 

Loucophanes denaifolius, Matt sp nov 
(inte. 862) 

L smaingdomm, Matt. sp nov. (ator 
R64) 

Syithopodon tuistichus, Noos (in 01 8 16), 

§ acolopondiuus, Matt sp.nov (813) 

Motoorium longissinnum, Dry ob Molt 
(alo 863), 

M. (Ueonbockin) sehigeum, Mitt (Pix 
loluichum, Sully nt) (846), 

Jinchyloma Junghuhni, Matt (Iyp- 
num 0 Muuller) (842) 

T avborescons, Mitt (845). 

Neckoua flaccida O Muell (836) 

N Lepimoana, Montrgn. (868), 

N, dondvoides, Took. (838) 

Spiudons Romwadu, Neos (840) 

Tiachypus heheophyilus, Mont (838). 

Lesken glanema, Mitt (inter 847) 

Z i.amontosa, Mitt ap nov, (intory 
863). 

Racopilum — speotabile, 
868). 

Sphagnum cuspidatum, Llih (889), 


IIsch, (inter 


Hepatoe, 
Cheiloscyphus migutus, 
862) 
Plagiochva mbusoula, I, ob Ls (nia 
862). 


Nees (inter 


APEDSD TE. 


P. Vitiensia, Mitt sp noy (862). a 


P Scomanni, Matt, sp. nov (864). 

Trichocoloa ftomontolla, Neos (into 
862). 

Radule amontutosa, Mitt sp nov (intor 
887). 

R. semiosa, Mitt ap nov, (mle: 887). 

RT spicata, Mitt ap nov (ntor 887) 

Tofonnia, (Biyapter's) Simalann, Mitt 
ap nov, (inter 818) 

Is oulopha (Phagmicoma Tay) (mtor 
846) 

Tiullania dofloxa, Milt sp noy (intor 
884) 

I’ motooroides, Mitt, sp. nov (inte 
884). 

T’. cordistipuly Noes (tor 846). 

I’. fhichodes, Matt sp nov, (inter 816) 

Smeonutrum plumosum, Mitt (847) 

Maichantia pilonta, Matt (888). 


Lrohenes. 
Stiota dammcoinis, var, capoata, Nyt 
(818) 
§ (Suotina) fihemella, Nyl (349) 


fete 


AAT 


Rantalina caleans, Nyl 5 vlgo ‘Lam 
(at Vong) (881) 
Cocoosarpia molybdoa, Pos, (882), 
Lop logium tiomolloidos, Tua (858). 
Sticta (Strolina) quoreizans Ach, (854), 
Stacia Wioyemotn, Del. (861). 
‘Vouucaiin amantiaca, Nyl (865) 
Pumolia peltata, Ach, var 


Pu gi 
Rhivomorpha sp ; vulgo ‘Wa lon’ 
(366) 
Lontinus sp, (856). 
Polyporus sanguinous, ries (857) 
P, aflnis, Trics (888) 
P, hitautus, Fries (859) 
Tlocmospoia tiansyo.selis, Biobisaon 


(860). 
Agmicus (Plomopus) proflous Bok 
Soh zophylhum commune, Tires. 
Xylaw Feojconsis, Bak 


Alga. 
Tlocmonoma flutuns, Boe (gon, noy ) 
(80). 


THR END 


JOUN RDVARD TAYIOR, PRINTER, 
TITTLE QUEEN STRERT, JINCOLN 8 INN FIRLDS 
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NOTICHS OF THE PRHSS. 


"Tt shounds with pleasant humom, and contains passages of power ful deserip 
uve writing —Athena@um 


















Tho volumes bofore us are hikcly lo promote a betior understanding of Russia 
and the Russians than any book that has lately appeared o1 tho aubjoet 
The chapter devoted to Struve,s Vortical Circle’ 1s ponned with tho zeal of a 
man of scienco ammated with the enthusiasm of a poot "—Criie. 


*The prosont work will bo oven more popula [than ‘'Tonoriffo ’}, inaemuch ag 
it mamly consists of giaphic desciptions of mannors and plat ‘ua usa, 
serontific matters boing only inevdontally touched upon "Par Lhengmgpeme 


vo; 
© Tho advantago of knowmg what to obsarve, and how to obsors Seto a wilton 
lof ayels, 18 mostunable Tho Ashonomer Royal for Scotland yossossey Uns 


quality in an eminent dogico, and wt gives a sp2cal valuo to lia work ‘~~ Daily 
News. 


“The Worth of the book 18, that 1t enables us to realize what lifo in Russia is, 
land gives colour and form to om goneially vory vague my ossions of one of the 
svoatest of modoin nations ~—Guandan 


‘Tho sciontific portions of the book me, we think, tho best and most mtorost- 
ing Ths interviow with tho Giand Duko Cons.antino wis m ovory wy silis- 
factory. In Astronomy Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, and tho apphcation of 
scronce +d the ‘wants of om daily lilo, Profossor Smyth reports much information 
athorod 1 i Globe 


saw or 
«Wo have Tin HOw! y Ing volumos with a hveher, and, wo 
believe, tiuci, mypiession of item. Impne Its history, polities, 
religion, art, litorature, science, G1 we, md iesom.ocs, pass unde Jus review; 
land his easy natu, gracoful p a gives hght to whatover hotouches The philo- 
sophical and scientafic cosy is overywhoro nv these volumes, nowhere tho 
formal statist o diy chronicle of facts. It only varies tho subject of ow agiee- 
‘thle communicative tanveller ee 
nome: Royal in a dosemption of Ts, 
Russian heavons though some of us 
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p Work i wt fite tk ~ 
nts Work is to consist of 40 pages of letter-pre a Qe 
quarto, and 100 Colomed Plates by Deron, lasts atinysinte’ ent “ane ~ 
results of the Pyian mission tndertakon by command ot — a Maybsty’s 
Government. It will also embrace all the plants of that country ac- 
cuniulated by previous expeditions, meluding thoso of 

Admnal Sw Burenua, RN. in TLM.S Sulphar 

Sir DL. Toam, Bart, RN, im [1M 8, North Siw, 

Captain Duniaau, RN , m IL M;8. Tovald. 

Captain Winx1s, in U 8. Dxploring Dxpedition. 

Professor ILanvey, of Trmty Col ege, Dubhn 

The Fijian Tova comprises about 1000 species, of which 200 (neatly 
a fou th part of those collected by gage cnew tosaence Of some 
entire natmrordora net a single membor had been pieviously known ; 
for instance, the Cyrtandracee and Palms, the latter embiacing three 
new genera; whilst the peahantics of the yholo Tova will ho brought 
in bold iclief by adding a complete enumeration of all Polynesian 
plants known to exist between lat. 30° sonéh and 80° noith. 
The Tlova is rich m%glants of ceqno nic salne and ctlmological 

importance, and due prominence will he given to them, thus renderit g+ 
the work inter cstiyPulso tothe Man 833 emalic botanists, 


* 
~ 


Seveinl eminent botanists have aheady osatined the wha/* or cx. 
ousive portions of my Golgctions, and prononueed wyfon their value. 
Te William J. Iooker, inehig, Oficial Report, alludes to them as 
ge Pret which tho Herbarinm at 
Professor Asa Gray, of Camlnidge, 
Massachusetts, has carefully collated my specimens with those col. 
lected by the United States Dxploring Uxpedition, and comriunicated 
the results, Dr, Schott, of Vienna, has cxammed the dyodea, and 
described tho new ones; Mx Wendland, the Palms; the Rev. M J, 
Berkeley, the Pung; the Rev, Churchill Rahington, the Lichens; Mr. 
Smith, of Kew, the Terns ;,Mr. W Muatten, the Mosses and TIepaticn ; 
Professor Meisner, the Laurnee; and Professor Reichenbach, the 
Orchids ‘ 

As my official ‘Report on the Vegetable Productions and Re- 
sources of the Vitian or Dujian Islands, addressed to lis Grace the 
Duke of Noweastlo, as head of the Cgfontal Office, ha-Geon prmted 
and pGonted to both Touseg gt Butiintnt by command of IIcr 
Majesty, May, 1862, T was m hgpes that tho Government would see 
fit to assist me in pubhshing tho remamung results obtained by this 
" Ifis Grace the Uukb of Neweasile, ever ready to ad- 
FANLC oe “hPOSUS Of BIULL, fully shaicd these hopes, and made an 
application, the Theasmy to that eflect, but was “sony to infor 
me that tho application had been unsuccesstul.” 

Nunking that what was worth collectmg at such an expense, often 
under great diffienliies, in a tropical chmale, and amongst a people 
ouly partially reclaimed fiom canmbahsm, would also be wouth 
making known, I have resolved 10 risk tho cost of publishmg the 
woik myself; and T confideittly trust that my fiends will lighten the 
responsibility E have taken upon myself by either becoming subscribers 
themselves or recommending the wok to such pubhe and puvate 
limes as may be known to them The name of the Artist, Ma. Tatch, 
and of the publishers, Messrs. Tiovell Reeve and Coal “Be a suffi. 
cient guarantee that the werls will he got up m tho best style; to 
which the author may be allowtd-lo add, that none oxcept tiuly new 
planis will he figured in the plates. e 
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